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ADVERTISEMENT. 



V % / 



The author of the following pages, which were originally 
published about the year 17^9 was a medical gentleman, 
residing at Dover. That his mind was a sound one, though 
tinged with peculiar notions, is evident from the tone which 
pervades his writings ; and the present edition is given to the 
world, from a strong feeling on the mind of the publisher that 
so much good sense and valuable information ought not to be 
lost. Some articles have been omitted, and others abridged 
or altered ; but the majority stand as they were printed under 
the author's own superintendence. Some of the allusions to 
persons and events will scarcely, perhaps, now be understood ; 
but such instances are rare, and when they do occur, enough 
of value will be found beneath the obscurity to justify their 
retention. 
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Adair, Robert, a surgeon^ a good-natured pleasant man^ 
a fayourite of princes, of women, and of fortune, whose unassuming 
mediocrity of talent has not protected him from the industrious watch- 
fulness of modern biography. Detection in an early amour drove him 
precipitately from Dublin, and, after filling the post of an army surgeon 
for several years, he fortunatdv attracted the notice of Lady Caroline 
Keppel, a daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, and sister to the gallant 
admiral, who mught, or would have fought, the French handsomely, off 
Ushant. Adair's marriage with a woman of quality introduced him to 
good business as well as good company ; he was a few months after 
appointed inspector-general of military hospitals, an office in which his 
fru^ expenditure of public money attracted the notice and received 
the marked approbation of his royal master ; while his affability and 
mild manners were a striking contrast to the harsh severity and rugged 
peevishness of some of his professional contemporaries. Although 
publicly parsimonious, he was from his own stores privately generous ; 
he became the best friend of the private soldier, and of a class of men 
who may often look with envy on the condition of a private soldier. 
I mean those unhappy subalterns, whose parents having been mad and 
cruel enough to &nk the whole of their son's fortune in an ensigncy, or 
a lieutenant's commission, have doomed him to exist in splendid 
poverty on four shillings a day. 

Lady Caroline, who died consumptive a few years after her marriage, 
ought not to be mentioned without a reflection on what are commonly 
called great matches : that in many instances they conduct a private 
individual to honour and wealth, and, as was the case with the subject 
of our present article, to nuptial happiness, is an undoubted fact ; but 
it cannot be denied, that indifference, reproach, and family discord, are 
the natural and too frequent consequences of unequal alliance. En- 
chanting form, immense wealth, and brilliant accom^Us\\Tt\e\v\.^Vtf3W^N«t 
they may be the general objects of pursuit, are Y)^ Tvo mea»s» «^«o5a^ 
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2 ADAIR, ROBERT. 

to happiness ; a useful friend and unassuming companion^ with more 
humble acquirements, and whose fortune, rank, and intellect, are nearly 
on an equaUty with her husband's, is more likely to bring tlie invaluable 
marriage portion of internal comfort and domestic peace. 

On the death of Mr. Ranby, the favourite surgeon of King George the 
Second, a man of strong passions, harsh voice, and inelegant manners, 
the subject of this article succeeded him in a lucrative post ; and^ on the 
strength of ^rsonal attachment, is said to have prevailed on a good- 
natured king to break his word, as the appointment had been promised 
to David Middleton, a veteran in the service of his royal master s family. 
Adair, however, secured a good thing, and honest David, as has been 
the fate of many a greater man, died with a king in his debt 

It was not long after that this fortunate Irishman was despatched on 
a business of life and death, to attend the Duke of Gloucester, on the 
continent, and he enjoyed the credit of snatching the king's brother 
from the grave : on this occasion he was introduced to and enjoyed 
frequent conversations with the excellent Ganganelli, Clement the 
Fourteenth, whom I have ever called the Protestant Pope. Having 
visited different parts of Europe in the suite of his recovered patient, 
Mr. Adair returned to England, to reap the rewards of augmented fame 
and r^al gratitude, when an opportunity offered of exerting his bene- 
volence and philanthropy with singular efficacy and success. 

His friend Mr. Hesse, of the army pay-office, and I believe a com- 
missary of musters, a man of pleasing manners, general acquaintance in 
polite circles, and at a certain time, of competent income, but not of a 
solid understanding, had unhappily been seduced, by the dissipating 
madness of the times, to form habits and indulge in expenses incon- 
sistent with his rank and fortune. Although his affairs had for some 
time been desperate, his pride or his folly would not suffer him to 
retrench ; he regarded with dread the contemptuous sneer of the world, 
at least that despicable dissipated drove wmch passes for it; a vile 
unmanly fatal fear, which makes and keeps us fools and b^gars half 
our lives. Wine, company, gaming, and a dependence on certain 
promises, helped for a time, to shut out intruding care, and support a 
wounded spirit; unhappily, his expectations were disappointed, his 
creditors were urgent, and he retired with a smile on his countenance, 
but mortal chagrin at his heart, to one of those nocturnal associations 
for getting rid of time, money, and reflection, which have been called 
little earthly Pandemoniums, where, how deep soever our distress, 
hopeless our prospects, or miserable our fate, we may be certain of 
meeting companions equally unhappy with ourselves, alike smarting 
under the ill-treatment and reproaches of mankind or themselves; 
ready to receive us with open arms of sympathy, and in the distraction 
of play, the tumult of carousing, or the roar of merriment, setting at 
defiance God and man ; cards and dice here level every distinction, 
and mix in familiar intimacy the prince and prize-fighter, the peer and 
horse-jockey, the gambler and the heir. 

This unhappy man passed part of the night in one of these splendid 
receptacles of desperate adventure, which attract by their .bulky magnifi- 
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cence the wonder and sigh of the indignant puhlic. With that timid 
caution which often accompanies hloody intent^ he exhibited nothing 
peculiar in his deportment or appearance, but, at the usual time, and 
in the usual mode, quitting those he was to see no more, repaired to his 
own house, and, in the agonies of despair, snatched from God's righ( 
hand the instruments of death. 

The situation of a wife, at once, and by a shocking catastrophe^ 
^rived of husband, friend, and fortune, may be easily imagined ; the 
struggle, too great for a delicate frame, terminated in temporary dis* 
taction. From the house of affliction she was conveyed, by Adair, to 
his hospitable roof at Chelsea, where she experienced every help, and, 
as reason gradually returned, every consolation the lenient hand of 
friendship could bestow ; he was indeed the good Samaritan, the father, 
and the Mend. 

From the present page, young men who, early in life, have been 
grossly led astray by impetuous passions, may learn not to give way to 
^upineness and despair, as by subsequent prudence and application, 
difficulties may be surmounted, character restored, and success ulti* 
matelf attained. Persons of moderate capacity, without brilliant 
powers or attainments, may also be taught from the example before us, 
that pre-eminence and fortune, for which we all are struggling through 
hfe, are within the reach of humble diligence, minute attention, 
gentleness, civility, and dexterity in turning the little accidents of life 
^to good account. From a consideration of Adair's life, an oft-repeated 
lesson may also be brought home to the bosom of every reader ; though 
few, comparatively speaking, have opportunities of acting conspicuous 
parts on the great theatre of life, tnough we cannot all be heroes, 
statesmen, warriors, philosophers, and poets, yet we all have it in our 
power to fulfil the duties of private Ufe, to abstain, as far as human 
infirmity will permit, from violence, folly, and crime, and to diffuse, in 
some degree, the blessings of ease and comfort to the unhappy, the sick, 
and the imfortunate. 

ADDINGTON, DR., a physician of Reading, in Berkshire, who first 
signalised himself, by his acuteness in detecting, his zeal in apprehend- 
ing, and his evidence in condemning a wretched female, the dupe of 
vanity and illicit intercourse, who suffered an ignominious death more 
than thirty years ago, for poisoning her father, Mr. Blandy, by the 
advice and assistance of a miUtary paramour. The murdered man was 
a reputable attorney of Henley, in Oxfordshire, and, what rendered 
his death still more shocking, a tender and most affectionate parent to 
the monster who destroyed him : it is much to be lamented that the 
efforts of public justice were not sufficiently rapid to overtake and 
apprehend Cranston, her infamous associate in this horrid business ; 
I would have travelled over African deserts and Scythian snows to have 
seized and suspended him to the same tre;. 

Dr. Addington, equally keen and scientific in medicine, and the meum 
and tuum in money matters, could never submit to the inconvenience 
of a professional competitor with temper or moderation. This dis« 
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4 ADDINGTON, DR.. 

J)osition involved him in frequent disputes with Dr. Pigot and Dr. 
Kussel, two able physicians who practised in his neighbourhood; but 
from his superior knowledge of tne world, and by the interest he had 
established with a considerable number of apothecaries, the Reading 
doctor generally gained the victory. It is true that, in one instance, a 
challenge was sent to him, which, although his opponent told him he 
loved a fee better than fighting, he did not accept ; and on another 
occasion, having deviated from propriety and good manners, the only 
excuse he could make, was, that the gentleman he insulted had not 
taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 

The enthusiastic political attachments of Dr. Addington often excited 
the smiles of his neighbours ; his conduct, in this respect, they compared 
to certain eccentric characters who appear to be mad only on one 
subject. His general deportment in private life was consistent and 
proper, but whenever the name of Pitt or .Burton Pynsent was 
mentioned, the meekness with which he commonly bore his faculties 
instantly forsook him, and he burst forth in a pecuUar strain of highr 
flying rapturous panegyric, which nothing could interrupt, however 
important the business or solemn the occasion which occupied him. 
Yet, in this madness there was method, as well as good policy; it 
acquired for himself, and secured to his family, the friendship and 
patronage of Mr. Pitt ; procured, by collateral connexion, wealthy and 
respectable husbands for his daughters, and placed his son in that chair 
where Onslow once presided; Onslow, wno might have seen with 
surprise and satisfaction, a young man presiding over and moderating 
the counsels of a great assembly with dignity, spirit, and mildness, 
uniting a large portion of parUamentary information and rigid impar- 
tiality with the habits and manners of a gentleman. 
L. It was during the dangerous illness of a friend of the writer of this 
article, that Dr. Addington was sent for, and while in the sick man's 
joom, the family assembled below in anxious expectation. After a long 
and painful pause, one of the company hurried out of the room to inquire 
into the cause of such delay ; on the stairs he found the physician 
arguing with the apothecary. Who was a -shocking Foxite^ on the 
memorable but obnoxious India bill, carried into parliament by Mr: 
Fox when in oflSce; and elaborately comparing it with the happier 
production of Mr. Pitt. " Dear doctor," said the young man, labouring 
with fraternal affection, angry with the physician, but fearful of offending 
him ; *^ Dear doctor, no one in this house presumes to deny the trans« 
cendent merits of the heroes and demi-gods of the house of Chatham, 
but I fear my poor brother will expire before you get through the merits 
of the bill." Feeling he was wrong, the medical man bustled doivn 
stairs, wrote his prescription, pocketed his fee, and left the house some- 
what ruffled ; he could not however resist the impulse he felt to accom- 
pany the apothecary, though two miles out of his way, in order to finish 
his argument ; this he did with his usual energy, and returned home 
with tiie triumphant idea of having made a political proselyte. In 
justice to Dr. Addington, I cannot conclude without observing that he 
jQlearly. conceived the case of his patient, who soon after recovered, and 
has often joined in a hearty laugh a( the little story I relate. 
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AGNODICE, an Athenian female, who appears to have heen endued 
with a considerable portion of keen sensibility towards the afflictions 
and calamities of others: with this amiable disposition she united 
qualities which persons of that laudable description do not always 
possess, good sense to direct, and consummate resolution for carrying 
into execution, the singular efforts she made to alleviate the sufferings 
of her fellow-creatures : for in the path chosen by her, benevolence could 
not be exercised without difficulty and danger. This excellent woman 
saw with concern numbers of her own sex dying or undergoing extreme 
and frequently unnecessary risk and protracted pain in child-birth, 
because tney dreaded calling in professional assistance, or resorted to it 
when too late: for at the period to which I refer, there was a positive 
law in Athens, that men only should study and practice this or any 
other branch of the medical art. Agnodicd could not rest contented 
till she found a remedy for this evil, which struck at the root of popu- 
lation, laid a cruel tax on the first great law of nature, and overwhelmed 
with torture, agony, and death, the fairest, the most modest, and often 
the worthiest of women ; whilst certain help was loudly called for and 
readily administered to vicious audacity and callous unconcern. In- 
spired by the importance of her object, and animated by the humanity 
of her purpose, she alleged a call from a sick friend at a considerable 
distance to account for her absence, and procuring the dress of a man, 
attended as a pupil at the schools where the knowledge she wished for 
was dispensed. As improvement is generally rapid when the desire 
for it is ardent, Agnodice soon acquired the requisite quaUfications, and 
in the assumed character and dress of a man afforded substantial relief 
to many women, who had been deterred by modesty, by fear, and 
other motives, from applying to male professors; the secret of her 
being a woman having been previously imparted to those whose 
situation rendered her assistance necessary. But the gratitude of her 
patients or the selfishness of her opponents, who found they were losing 
business, led to a discovery of this meritorious imposture. They cir- 
culated reports injurious to the character of the young practitioner, and 
ignorant of the truth, insisted that he was frequency called in when 
in fact no medical aid was necessary; and that a dangerous and illicit 
intercourse was carried on under the convenient plea of asking advice. 
Agnodice was tried before the Areopagus, a court so called from their 
assembling on a hill of that name near Athens; and by a party of 
jealous husbands and envious rivals this excellent and intrepid woman 
was condemned to die ; an unjust and inhuman sentence, wliich would 
have been carried into execution, if the prisoner had not convinced her 
judges that it was impossible she could be guilty of the crime allied 
against her. Disappointed in their purpose, her adversaries next en- 
deavoured to destroy her for having violated an express law, mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, which prohibited her sex from studying 
any branch of me medical profession. On this charge, the law being 
positive, her judges paused, when the court was imm^ately filled with 
a crowd of women, manv of whom had received comfort and many 
of them life from her well-timed aid. They boldly and loudly appealed 
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to the feelings, the reason, and the interests of the persons they 
addressed. After a short dehate^ Agnodice was honourably acquitted 
and the obnoxious law revoked. Such was the salutary triumph of 
merit and good sense over selfishness and absurd prejudice. 

' AGUE'S PRAYER; the rational petition of a diffident and pious 
mind, generally considered as a safe standard^ an effectual boundary to 
the desires of a good man, who, while he prays for deliverance from the 
infelicities of poverty, is far from being solicitous for superfluous wealth ; 
convinced that the first might tempt nim to invade the property of his 
neighbour, and that he might be enticed by the latter to a profuse 
and unfeeling misapplication of his own. 

The strong, the scriptural, the oriental figure, at which so many have 
trembled, inai " It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of Grod," hath 
also been produced in support of the propriety of Agur s wish. Yet 
this popular and impressive effusion, apparently suggested by humility 
and moderation, and preserved by a great monarch, for the instruction 
of future ages, in the book of wisdom, has been attacked by a modem 
writer who unites deep reasoning with a Uvely fancy. 

*' Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient 
for me, lest I be full and deny thee, or be poor and steal," are the words 
so often produced and so frequently praised. *' Yet," says the author 
I quote, *' I cannot but consider this ejaculation as the narrow con** 
ception of a selfish, unsocial, and frigid imagination, contented with 
Rafety and the negative enjovment of uninterrupted security, neither 
hoping for, nor aspiring to the honour and happiness of diffusing the 
warm rays of benevolence and comfort beyond its own contracted circle. 
For, after all that envy can create, or common-place collect against 
pecuniary accumulation, the man who misapplies, and not he who 
acquires, is clearly the criminal agent ; if to reward industry, alleviate 
distress, and support helpless indigence, are the great and most satis- 
factory duties of life, how can ricnes make salvation difficult ? How 
can the same thing enable us to exercise the first of virtues, yet endanger 
its future rewards ? For this reason, I cannot but consider the very 
desire of wealth, in a good man, as meritorious ; he is endeavouring to 
qualify liimself to act as the del^ate of the Almighty in difiusing good 
and diminishing evil ; he cannot, he will not foi^et that omnipotent 
Creator, who has graciously placed so powerful an instrument in his 
hands, and planted in his breast sympathies so admirably calculated to 
direct him in the application of it. Such a character may, and naturally 
will, deprecate poverty, not merely because it subjects human infirmity 
to new temptations, but because it renders benevolence impotent, leaving 
him hourly to witness distress he cannot relieve, and to resent wrongs 
it is not in his power to redress." 

Yet, in spite of all the sophistry and ingenuity of this writer, I cannot 

but consider Agur's prayer as excellently calculated for the condition 

of a creature like man, who, though confessedly a compound of reason 

sjf well as passion, is governed^ ninety times in a hundred^ by the im« 
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pulse of the latter, rather than influeneed hy the former; and although 
OiFE MB RICHES, may be justified as a proper prayer in the mouth of 
a good man, every day's experience proves that immense wealth too 
often leads its possessors to capricious dissipation, or the grossness of 
sensual indulgence. I agree that a carnal-minded man, who sees 
nothing in money but the means for indulging irre^;ular appetites, may 
well desire not to be rich ; and that so rare a species of self-denial, if 
not a meritorious, is, at least, a prudent wish ; but until the author 
I have quoted has proved that the conduct of the minority of the 
wealthier classes of mankind, in the same proportion tnat they are 
richer, is more correct than that of their poorer neighbours, I shall con* 
tinue to join with Agur in his prayer, from a firm conviction, that the 
state of mediocrity to which it points, is most favourable to moral 
purity, external propriety, and internal peace. 

ANABAPTISTS, a religious sect so called, whose opinions concerning 
baptism appear to be founded on the primitive practice of the Christian 
church. They contend that this ceremony should be administered only 
to persons grown up to years of discretion, and that the common mode 
of sprinkling is insufficient and incomplete ; the^ therefore re-baptize, 
by dipping, those who are admitted into their society. 

But to these and other harmless institutions, neither injurious to the 
peace or welfare of society, they added doctrines of a most dangerous 
tendency, which springing into action in the sixteenth century, soon 
after the successful effi>rts of Luther, were mentioned to his reproach ; 
although he attacked their irrational chimeras, as subversive of social 
happiness and fatal to tnie reUsion, with great strength of argument, 
and his customary acrimonious Tankage. 

Having been driven by the vigilance of the magistrate from other 
parts of Grermany, the Anabaptists had propagated uieir opinions wi^ 
seal and boldness at Munster, an imperial city of Westphalia, where 
they were attended with memorable consequences, and produced a tem** 
porarv revolution, of which an interesting narrative has been given by 
a modem historian. These wild enthusiasts maintained,, that among 
Christiana, who had the precepts of the gospel to direct and the Spirit 
of God to guide them, the office of a magistrate was not only un- 
necessary, but an unlawful encroachment on their spiritual hberty. 
They resolved that t^ distinctions occasioned by birth, rank, or wealtn* 
ought to be entirely abolished, as thev were contrary to the spirit of 
divine revelation, which considers all men as equal, and all earthly 
possessions as common; they openly avowed themselves friends to 
polygamy, both in doctrine and practice, declaring that neither the 
laws of nature, nor the precepts of the New Testament, laid any restraint 
on a plurality of wives, and that it was a liberty which God himself 
had allowed to the patriarchs. 

Two of their pnncipal prophets, Matthias, a baker, and Boccold, a 
tailor, uniting confident plausible manners and apparent sanctity with 
a spirit of enterprise and a thirst for novelty and making prosel^tea^had 
fixed their residenee at Miimter, whete, among olYvet cksivn€c\&)^^^ 
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gained Rothman, who had first preached the Protestant doctrines in that 
city, and Nipperdoling, a wealthy and respectable citizen. Stimulated 
by, or not contented with these encouragements, they were desirous of 
establishing their tenets by public authority ; caballing with the city 
guards, they forced the arsenal and senate house at midnight, whilst 
their associates, rushing through the streets with drawn swords, pro* 
claimed to the terrified inhabitants, '* depart te ungodly, or repent 
AND BE BAPTIZED." The scuatoTS, canous and nobility, with the more 
sober citizens^ fled from the city, which was abandoned to the dominion 
of a frantic multitude, and a superstructure of intolerancy, usurpation, 
and licentiousness was impiously erected on the foundations of the 
gospel. Nipperdoling and another proselyte were immediately elected 
consuls, though all proceedings were directed by Matthias, who in the 
style and with the authority of a prophet, uttered, as by inspiration, 
commands which it was deam to disobey : he encouraged the multitude 
to pillage the churches and deface their omaments, to destroy all books 
except the Bible, and directed the estates of those who fled to be con- 
fiscated. Every individual, in the mean time, either voluntarily or by 
command, brought forth his gold, silver, and other precious efiects, and 
deposited them in a treasury or common stodc, which was dispensed for 
the common use of all; to complete the plan of equality, the whole 
society ate prorniscuously, without r^ard to age, sex, or rank, at tables 
publicly prepared for them. 

The defence of their newly acquired city was not n^^lected ; large 
tnagazines of every kind were formed, the fortifications repaired, those 
persons capable of bearing arms were disciplined, and Matthias, by a 
rare union of prudence and fanaticism, by precept as well as example, 
animated his followers to act as well as suffer ; w^hile the impetuosity' 
of entiiusiasm was ocicasionally roused by exhortation, revelation, and 
prophecy. The German princes, offended and alarmed at the pre*' 
sumption of these usurpers, voted a supply of men and money to the 
Bishop of Munster, who advanced with a considerable body to besiege 
the town, which the Anabaptists dignified with the scriptural name of 
Mount Sion. When the enemy appeared, Matthias sallied forth to 
attack them; gaining some advantage, he returned with ^ils and 
^ glory, and was so much intoxicated with this partial success, that he 
appeared the next day brandishing a spear, and declared he would go 
with a handful of men and smite the ungodly ; thirty of his deluded 
disciples followed him without hesitation, and, rushing forth, were all 
of them immediately cut to pieces. The death of their prophet caused 
great consternation^ but Boccold revived the spirit of his followers by 
strong assurances of more fortunate events, and mildly censuring the 
rashness of Matthias ; he gradually wrought on the ndSections of the 
people, in a short time succeeded to the direction of their affairs, and it 
was declared by sound of trumpet, to be the will of God '* that Boccold 
should be King of Sion, and sit on the throne of David." He satisfied 
himself with carrying on a defensive war, waited with patience for 
succours from the Low Countries, which had been long promised, and 
often foretold by their prophets; but he was a wilder entliusiast than 
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bis predecessor^ and df more unbounded ambition ; he m&rched naked 
through the streets, declaring with a loud voice, " that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand, that the highest' should be brought low, and that 
the lowest should be exalted." To exemplify by practice this equalising 
theory, he caused every church in the city to be levelled with the ground, 
degraded the senators, and placed them m menial offices, and depriving 
Nipperdoling of his consulship, the highest post in the commonwealth, 
he appointed him to the lowest, that of common hangman. 

Boccold wore a crown of gold on his head, and put on splendid apparel ; 
8 body of guards acompanied him when he appeared in public ; a drawn 
sword, and an open Bible, on a cushion of velvet richly embroidered, were 
also carried before him ; he coined money, assumed the state and pomp 
of royalty, and soon. after married three wives, one of whom was tiie 
widow of Matthias, a woman of extraordinary beauty, who was dignified 
with the title of queen. Enthusiasm being generally accompanied with a 
proneness to sensuality, the new king of the Anabaptists, allured by 
female charms, or the love of variety, increased the number of his wives 
to eight, to twelve, and at last to fourteen ; an example which the 
multitude was not backward in following, and under the specious 
deception of polygamy and divorce, they gave themselves up to an uncon- 
trolled gratification of licentious passion ; thus by a monstrous and 
almost incredible union, voluptuousness was grafted on religion, and 
dissolute pleasures accompanied the austerities of fanatical devotion. 
' In this form, and by such supports, their government had subsisted 
inore than fifteen months, but tneir promised assistance from the Low 
Countries had been intercepted, the bishop's army gradually enclosed 
the town, cut off all communication with the adjacent country, and the 
besi^ed, notwithstanding the prudent management of their provisions, 
had the evils of famine added to the fatigues of military duty and 
working on the fortifications. But under me impulse of fanaticism, 
which imparts such wonderful strength to the human mind, they wer^ 
not to be subdued, and submitted to the most shocking hardships and 
the vilest food, rather than listen to terms of capitulation, which were 
repeatedly offered ; the least symptom of want of faith in the divinity 
of Boccold or the prophets, was punished with instant death; one of 
the king's wives, from the distresses of the inhabitants, having pre- 
sumed to doubt the heavenly nature of his mission, was immemately 
beheaded by her husband. At length a deserter, in whom excessive 
hunger had cooled enthusiasm^ made his escape ; with an emaciated 
body and in a faint voice he petitioned for food, and having obtained 
a promise of pardon, pointed out to the besiegers a decayed and n^« 
lected part of the walls, by which a detachment passed in, one of th^ 
city gates was taken possession of, and the whole army soon after 
entered. The Anabaptists, though surprised, formed in the market- 
place, and valiantly defended themselves ; till surrounded, overpowered 
by numbers, and without a possibility of escape, the whole of them 
yiere cut to pieces, except Bioccold, NipperdoUng, and a few others, 
who were loaded with chains, and exposed to the curiosity %^\d ^€(m<^^ 
of the prindpal cities of the empire. This exlraoT^iv^x^ \xiw\>^\!ia 
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had acquired such dominion over the minds of his followers^ and 
excited such dangerous commotions, was only twenty-six years of a^e, 
but did not appear humbled or dejected by this reverse of fortune ; he 
adhered with unshaken firmness to his tenets, though he suffered the 
severest tortures that could be inflicted, and died without receding 
from them. 

The kingdom of the Anabaptists was extinguished, but their prin- 
ciples had taken deep root in the Low Countries, where the sebt still 
Subsists under the name of Mennonites, which, notwithstanding its 
seditious and bloody origin, is altogether innocent and pacific : they 
hold it unlawful to wage war or to accept of civil offices, and devoting 
themselves to industry and charity, endeavour to compensate to man* 
kind for the sanguinary violence of their founders. 

ANDRE, JOHN, a major in the British army, of amiable manners 
and enterprising spirit, who, in the zeal of pubhc duty, or from grati- 
tude to his patron, the commander-in-chief, became the instrument of 
illicit intrigue with Arnold, a general officer in the American army, 
during the campaign of 1780. Being detected in this intercourse, which 
had for its object the possession of important posts, and the betraying a 
large colonial army, Arnold escaped on board the Vulture sloop of war, 
but the unhappy Englishman was imprisoned, and after the most 
powerful intercessions, suffered death. 

This melancholy business powerfully interested the public mind, 
and deeply distressed a very worthy family ; but how much soever we 
may lament the untimely catastrophe of a good young man, a dutiful 
son, and an affectionate brother, we are bound by the severe decrees of 
impartial justice to consider the punishment ne suffered as strictly 
conformable to the laws of war. With clandestine views, and in a 
secret manner, he had introduced himself within the lines of an enemy : 
disguised in his dress, and assuming a feigned name, he was taken in 
the very act of conveying inteUigence ; he himself declared that it was 
impossible to suppose that he came on shore under the sanction of a 
flag ; he was of course in every sense of the word a spy, and, with all 
his valuable qualities, certainly merited death. Had another agent in this 
unfortunate affair been sacrificed, few persons would have deplored his 
fate ; could the rigid maxims of the military code have been somewhat 
relaxed, or the harsh mode of putting the young man to death have 
been altered or softened in its odious form, which mortified him more 
than the loss of life, the cause of America would not have been injured ; 
and such humane conduct would have done credit to the finer feelings 
of the American generals, in which, by the voice of party malevolence 
or of truth, they are accused of having been grossly deficient. 

Major Andrl indulged, when a boy, a strong passion for a military 
life ; this turn was not encouraged by nis family, who placed him with 
a merchant in the city : the following is part of a letter he Vrote in 
this situation : '* Instead of a merchant in snuff-coloured clothes, count- 
Ing money, turning over bales, and accepting bills, I sometimes in a 
reverie fancy myself a Marlboroug\i, moxxnted oxv mv charger, and 
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brandishing a truncheon ; national thanks, snmptuotts palaces, titles, 
and honours, are showered down upon me, while painters and poets 
celebrate my name ; the porter suddenly opens the door, I start from 
my trance, and discover myself plain John Andre, by the small coal 
fire of a gloomy counting-house in the heart of the city." 

Though intimate with the subject of this article, in early life, 
different pursuits afterwards widely separated us, and I am not able to 
trace him from the trammels of a desk to the brilliant and ostensible 
appointment of Deputy Adjutant General to Sir Henry Clinton ; it 
may, however, furnish a useful lesson, and help to curb the vanity of 
human wishes, to compare the state of his mind, when sitting by hia 
small coal fire in an ooscure counting-house, with what he fdt when 
conducted by a stem provost-marshal to the fatal tree. This short 
memorial is sketched by one who well remembers the vivacity, worth, 
and warm sensibility of Andre's heart, which sparkled with fervour 
from his expressive and prominent eyes in the dawn of manhood : had 
America or Europe been searched, a victim could not have been found 
who would have felt more acutely the disgrace of his mission and the 
ignominy of his death ; for he united the nicest sense of honour and 
gallant intrepidity with the tender affections and mild manners of 
polished life. The distress of his patron. Sir Henry, must also have 
been poignant, as well from the loss of a friend to whom he was warmly 
attached, as from reflecting on the nature and probable conseouences of 
the mission on which he had sent him ; the commander-in-chief could 
not, or ought not to have forgotten, that disgrace and death would 
inevitably follow detection ; this appears to have been one of those 
undertakings, in which the prodigious advantages of success made the 
parties lose sight of the difficulties and dangers by which they were 
nuTounded. 

After narrowly escapmg the immediate reward of treachery, and 
taking an active part against the Americans, whom he had first 
effectually assisted, Mr. Arnold, stimulated by narrow finances or con« 
stitutional restlessness, embarked, during the late war, on a commercial 
expedition to the West Indies, but was taken on his voyage by a French 
cruiser, who steered with her prize to one of the ports of the trans* 
adantic republic, where the prisoner would have been inevitably sus* 
pended by the neck. But having secured the confidence, purchased 
the connivance, or evaded the guards of his enemies, he lashed himself 
with a few necessaries to a raft, and choosing to trust his person to the 
winds and waves rather than to the resentments of his former associates^ 
he committed himself to the deep ; taking advantage of a favourable 
wind and tide, he escaped in safety, and after a life strongly marked, 
died peaceably in his bed at London. 

ANIELLO, TOMASO, commonlv, and bv contraction, called Massa^ 
nieUo, a fisherman of Naples, and the leader of an insurrection against the 
house of Austria, in the year 1647. The Neapolitans had submitted to 
the heavy imposts of Philip the Fourth without re^imwa, iWl^ V] vcv 
additional tax laid on fruit, the chief support oi the i^x i\;^^\!c&) ^^ 
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resentments burst into outrage. Massaniello was a sprightly, active, 
humorous fellow, with short cropped hair, a mariner s cap generally 
on his head, and about twenty-four years of age ; living in the market- 
place, he was every day a witness to the disputes between the fruit-sellers 
and ihe revenue officers, and by repeated acts of oppression, gradually 
became an enemy to the Spanisn government Throwing up his 
cap, as was his general custom when any thing provoked him. He 
swore ** that if only two or three hearty fellows would join him, 
he would soon put an end to the tyrannv of such rascals." A cir-' 
cumstance occurred, which violently innamed discontent Stimu- 
lated by poverty, and with a design to evade the impost, his wife 
had been detected in secreting provisions; for this ofience she wa^' 
committed to prison, and a larger sum than he could afford being" 
demanded, before the officers would set her at liberty, Massaniello waa 
obUged to sell his goods to raise the money ; he rushed directly to a 
quarter of the town where a toll-house had been lately erected^ and 
iivhere a mixed multitude was already assembled, crying out, as he 
passed along, *' We will no longer be beasts of burthen ; God gives us 
plenty, but our governors give us famine." The loudness of his voice, 
and the violence of his rage, attracted general notice, but when h6 
related what had happened, universal and bitter execrations burst forth 
against the regent of the city; an officer, called an elect of the people, 
arriving with his attendants to disperse them, was attacked with a 
shower of stones, and narrowly escaped being torn to pieces. Seeing 
that the mob was ripe for mischief, and possessing that species of rude 
eloquence which repeated injury and strong feehng frequently inspire, 
Massaniello suddenly leaped on a fruit-stall, and thus addressed the 
exasperated crowd. 

*' Rejoice, my dear companions and countrymen ! give thanks to* 
God, and the most gracious virgin of Carmine, that the hour of your 
deliverance draweth near ; a poor bare-footed fisherman shall, like 
another Moses, release the Israelites from the cruel yoke of Pharoah ;' 
St. Peter, who rescued the city of Rome from the slavery of the devil, 
was himself a poor fisherman. If we are courageous, and hold together^ 
this cruel yoke of tolls and gabelles will in a moment be put an end to ;- 
I have no fears for myself, I do not dread being pulled to pieces, heing 
dragged through the streets, and spilling everv drop of olood in my 
body in such a cause; on the contrary, I should think it both desirable 
and glorious, provided that my being put to death would redress your 
numerous grievances." 

The tumultuous shouting of a thousand voices, and a lighted torch 
applied to the toll-house, were the signals of universal approbation ; 
armed with sticks, clubs, and such weapons as accident or occupation 
threw in their way, they emptied the houses of every person concerned 
in collecting the revenue, strictly observing to take nothins for their 
own use, but piling up the furniture, linen, plate, and china, in a 
heap, set the whole on fire. Their numbers rapidly increasing, they 
boldly advanced to the Viceroy's palace, carrying loaves on the tops of 
their pikes, and soon forced the gate, but he had escaped to a neighbour- 
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ing ^oi^vent. Another party proceeded to the prisons, and set the 
prisoners at liberty, ivhi]e Cardinal Filomarini, Archbishop of Naples, 
a prelate highly respected by the populace, and indeed all ranks, vainly 
endeavoured to appease them; he was told that peace could not be 
restored unless the Viceroy would give an instrument in writing, pro- 
perly signed and sealed, to grant a release from taxes of every kind : 
a paper to this effect was produced, but was not attended with the 
desired effect. The good Archbishop, finding all his efforts useless, 
retired to his palace, and the insurgents proceeded to pull down the 
religious house in which the Viceroy had taken refuge, out by means 
of a ladder, he escaped over a garden- wall, and readied the castle of 
St. Elmo in safety. Thus, by tne oppression of a bad minister, or the 
crimes of the inhabitants, Naples, tne third city in Christian Europe, 
for beauty, extent, and population, which eleven hundred years before 
had been saved from the horrors of military execution by the mercy of 
JBelisarius, was in the power of a frantic multitude, spreading fire and 
devastation in different quarters. Each man carrying a faggot at his 
,back^ and a flaming torch in his hand, they marched through the streets 
in military array ; set fire to the dogana or public granary, an immense 
pile of building full of com, the whole of which was quickly consumed ; 
destroying in their blind fury this salutary provision against a scanty 
harvest, the dread of famine was added to the horrors of conflagration; 
The Viceroy was censured for not crushing the commotion at its com- 
meqcement \ he hoped, by mildness and lenient measures, to sooth the 
people's minds, and, at an early period, had abolished the oppressive 
itaxes, orderifig the loaf which used to weigh twenty-two ounces, to be 
augmented to thirty-two, without increasing the price ; but in this, as 
in other cases of popular revolt, pacific measures were considered as 
the effects of fear rather than of good will. The insurgents being 
joined by every necessitous, bold, and bad man in Naples and its en- 
virons^ by banditti, robbers and freebooters, they amounted to a hun^ 
dred thousand men, and unanimously chose Massaniello for their 
general; marching through the streets, he declared by sound of trumpet, 
that the Spaaish government was dissolved, divided his followers into 
r^ments and companies, appointed patrols and watch-words for the 
night, and ordered the great market-place, La Vinaro, and the Porta 
Nolana, to be the place of rendezvous. The Duke of Arcos, at that 
time Viceroy, thinking himself no longer secure in the castle of St; 
£hno, retired in the night to Castelnovo, with the nobility, clergy, 
and principal citizens, having first ordered all the powder in the maga^ 
zines to be moistened ; he surrounded the castle by a broad deep ditch^ 
and a parapet of earth and faggots; the streets leading to the fort 
were barricadoed, and cannon placed at every avenue ; the religious 
orders walked in procession, the cardinal offered up public prayers ; the 
host, the head, and the miraculous liquefying blood of Saint Januarius 
were devoutly brought forth. A submissive message being sent to 
Massaniello, desiring to know what would satisfy the people, he received 
the Viceroy's messengers, clot}ied in armour, holding in his hand a 
sword unsheathed, and sitting on a horse richly caparisoned : having 
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quieted the clamorous execrations of the multitude^ he pointedout the 
various and abominable oppressions of the Spanish administration^ and 
thus proceeded : '* Had the city been burnt to ashes, and our tyrants 
perished in the flames, it would have been only an act of justice ; have 
not our friends, our wives, and our children been buried in dungeons, to 
satisfy cormorants and contractors^ who fatten on the spoils of the 

Sublic ; have not the fruits of the earth, so bountifully bestowed on us 
y Providence, been rendered artificially scarce, for the purpose of 
putting money into the pockets of those who are already wallowing in 
abundance ? But it is better to amend than to destroy, and it is fairly 
justifiable to take power out of the hands of those who have abused it. 
I demand, in the name of the people of Naples, a perfect and entire 
restitution of all the privileges granted to this city by King Ferdinand 
and the £mperor Charles the Fifth, whose glorious arms are cut on a 
stone over my door. I require that the Viceroy, the collateral council of 
state, and the nobility, by oath, and a public instrument, binding them* 
selves and their successors, shall ratify the charter ; that the clerk of the 
market, and the capo populi, shall be actually nominated by the people^ 
without any interposition of the Viceroy ; that no tax of any kind shall 
be laid without the consent of the last mentioned officer, and that a 
refusal to pay taxes, laid on against his will, shall not be considered as 
treason. Such are our demands, and we will rather die than recede 
from them, and may God save the faithful people of Naples; but a crud 
and perfidious government^ who have almost starved us, never shall 
prosper." 

An instrument drawn up to this effect, signed and sealed, was 
prepared, and in addition to the conditions already specified, Massa* 
niello further insisted that the elect of the people, in all public proceed* 
ings, should be considered as possessing, and be actually allowed, as 
many votes as the whole of the nobility ; that the multitude should not 
disarm till the Kins of Spain had ratified the terms, and that a copy of 
the present treaty snould be cut in large letters, on marble, and be set 
up in different parts of the city. The popular l&ider had been prevailed 
on, with considerable difficulty, to change his fishermanr's dress for a 
splendid habit, crying out as he put it on, " I am only a poor fisher« 
man." Having dismissed the deputies to report his answer to the Vice« 
roy, and appointed a meeting to ratify the treaty in the great church, 
it was read aloud in that place, the p^ple signifying their consent by 
loud acclamations. At the door of the cathedral he received an invi« 
tation from the Duke of Arcos, to favour him with an interview, to 
which Massaniello consented; in the way to Castelnovo, the streets were 
strewed with palm and olive branches, the windows, balconies and roofs 
of the houses, crowded with spectators, and hung with rich tapestry, 
while the fii^erman was saluted from every quarter as the deliverer of 
his country ; young men and maidens, witli garlands of flowers, and in 
loose white robes, celebrating his praises, and joining the procession with 
vocal and instrumental music. When they reached the gate of the 
castle, the guard received and saluted Massaniello as a general officer, 
and the captain on duty informed him that the Viceroy waited his 
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Eleasur^ in the chamber of audience. Making a slight bow to the officer, 
e turned to the people, and moving his sword as a signal for silence, 
thus addressed them : <* My dear companions and countr^en, let us 
offer up our prayers to God for the recovery of our liberties ; we shall 
no longer groan under unfeeling task-masters, but enjoy the fruits of 
our industry without hateful collectors. I see that your countenances 
are enlivened with joy, and who would not be glad on an occasion like 
the present ; some of you, I understand, can scarce believe it to be any- 
thing but a dream ; indeed, my friends, it is no delusion. Behold in my 
hand the precious pledges of the blessings we have recovered; these are 
the charters of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and of Ferdinand. I 
have been accused by some of having selfish motives for the conduct I 
have pursued, and that it is on this account I display the advantages 
that have been procured. I appeal to you, my Lord Archbishop, and to 
the Viceroy's secretary, who stands near the Cardinal, whether I did not, 
early in the nresent business, refuse a pension of two hundred crowns a 
tDonth, whicn was offered me on condition that I would undertake to 
dissuade the people from asserting their rights! {The prelate and 
iecreiarv confirmed what he said.) I will not puzzle you with a long 
speech, out snail conclude widi giving you two pieces of advice, — not to 
lay down yowr arms till the connrmation of your privil^;e8 arrives from 
Spain, ana not to place too much confidence m the promises of courtiers. 
I am now going to speak with the Duke of Arcos, and shall probably 
return in a short time ; but if you do not see me safe and at liberty by 
seven o'clock to-morrow morning, you may take it for granted there has 
been treachery, and will of course take such methods of revenge as you 
may judge necessary." 

Massaniello was then conducted to the Duke, with whom he had a 

kmg audience, and from the castle repaired to his own house, where he 

received the congratulations of the principal inhabitants of the city. 

For seven days, during which perioa he was absolute master of the 

lives and fortunes of allin Naples, and had he ordered thousands to have 

been put to death, or the city to have been upset from its foundations, 

it would have been instantly done ! during tne whole of the time, he 

had conducted himself witn a prudence, r^ularity, and foresight, as 

praiseworthy as it was unexpected; but whSst he was thus enjoying 

that first, faiest pleasure of power and influence, the consciousness of 

having exerted it for the welfare of mankind, ^s popular leader was 

afflicted with a malady, which levels the proud lord of the creation with 

the meanest reptile he crushes on the ground. From fatigue of body 

and mind, as he scarcely allowed himself the necessary refreshments o£ 

food and sleep, or, as was suspected, but never prov^, from the effect 

of intoxicating drugs infused in his liquors, symptoms of frenzy and 

madness appeared ; he treated his friends and associates with insolence, 

outrage, and abuse; tore his clothes from his body, and rode, with a 

drawn sword, furiously through the streets, wounding and killing many 

persons. The NeapoHtans beneld the deplorable state of their favourite 

with deep r^et, and after receiving assurances from the Viceroy, that 

whatever he had promised should be sacredly performed, and that their 
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privileges should remain inviolate^ they declared that Massaniello was ho 
longer their general : the council, fearing the most dreadfiil consequences 
from a madman at the head of a moh, sent a military detachment with 
orders to put him to death. The unfortunate fisherman had been 
haranguing the people from the pulpit of tlie great church, in an inco-» 
herent mixture of reproach, justification, and penitence, for he perceived 
he had lost the confidence of his followers ; from the church he was 
conducted into an adjoining cloister, struggling in the agonies of disease;, 
madness, and despair ; hearing his name mentioned, he turned quickly 
round, saying, " Is it me you look for, my people; behold, I am here.' 
The soldiers at the instant discharged their muskets^ and he dropped on 
the pavement^ exclaiming with his last breath, ^'Ah! ungrateful 
traitors." 

' A magnificent funeral followed his death ; the reign of the fisherman 
is still handed down among the lowest classes of Naples, by popular 
tradition ; and the modem Lazzaroni, alternately excited by superstition^ 
hunger, and sedition, dwell with enthusiasm on the short but splendid 
triumphs of Massaniello. The obnoxious taxes in a short time again 
were levied, and again produced ineffectual resistance ; so unavailing are 
attempts at amendment in governments radically defective in their 
forms ; where the voice of the people is not concentrated by a ^represent- 
ative body, organised, frequently meeting, tempered by precautionary 
formality, and cooled by deliberate delay ; the guardians of the public 
purse, and, subject to an aristocratic as well as an executive checks 
endued with legislative power : such an assembly, secured from corrup-* 
tion, at some moment more auspicious to human integrity, seems to be 
the best protector of rational freedom against popular as well as regid 
despotism. 

ANNIHILATION, far preferable to everlasting punishment ; yet a 
late writer is of a different opinion. Describing the heroine of her tale 
as suffering under the agitations of love on its first accession, she thus 
proceeds : '< The walks were melancholy^ and the company insipid^ 
everything seemed altered, but it was herself who was changed ; yef^ 
though she found herself less happy, she felt, that to enjoy the happiness 
she had lost, she would not again be reduced to the being she was before. 
Thus does the lover consider the extinction of his passion with the 
same horror as the libertine looks upon annihilation ; the one would 
rather Uve her^ter, though in eternal punishment, than cease to exist.*' 
Nothing can be more opposite to fact, feeling, and every day's expe^ 
rience ; I never yet knew a wicked man, and I have had intercourse with 
a few in my time, who would not merely have preferred a state of non- 
e^stence to everlasting punishment, or even the awful risk of it, but 
■have earnestly and eagerly desired it 

It is precisely on this principle that ancient and modem freethinkers 
have persuaded, or have endeavoured to persuade themselves of the 
mortality of the human soul. A short illustration of this opinion, founded 
on the conduct of suicides, some of which have presented themselves to 
the eye, and have come home to the bosom of tne editor of these pages^ 
maybe seen in the latter part of the article Coroner. 
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ANNIUS, JOHN, a Dominican friar of the fifteenth century « a learned 
man, and an impostor, who excited considerahle attention lay asserting 
that he had discovered the works of many ancient authors which have 
heen generally considered as lost; he pretended to have recovered 
Berosus, Manethon, Archilochus, Cato, and Fabius Pictor. Literary 
men received his intelligence with doubt and suspicion : for the purpose 
of supporting what he had said, he published a book, the title of which 
is, Antiquitatum variarum volumina XVII, a venerando sacra theo" 
logiiB, et prcedicatorii ordinis professore Johanne Annio. Like persons 
of a similar description in modern times, he was not without patrons 
and believers ; relying on their credit, or his own assurance, he did not 
condescend to give any particular account of the manner in which he 
became possessed of tnese remains of antiquity; in a short epistle, 
addressed to his brother, whidi is not prefixed to, but in the latter part 
of the copy before me, Annius contents himself, but not his readers, by 
saying that he brought them with him from Mantua. There is nothing 
in the work he published but what any dexterous well read man might 
easily have produced ; in addition to this internal evidence, there were 
strong collateral circumstances which rendered his being a deceiver ex- 
tremely probable. He had endeavoured to convince the inhabitants of 
Viterbo, the place of his birth, that it was originally an Egyptian colony, 
at least two thousand years older than Rome; to prove wnat he said, ne 
brought forth several inscriptions, bearing every appearance of antiquity, 
and which had been dug up in ^e environs of tnat city ; by the con- 
fession of an accomplice in the fraud, he had himself previously depo- 
sited them in the earth. Annius was master of the sacred palace during 
the pontificate of Roderigo Borgia Lenzoli, who exalted tne authority, 
but disgraced the name of Pope, under the title of Alexander the Sixth ; 
he was also patronised by Paulus de Campo Fulgoso, a Roman cardinal: 
the general answer, given by his abettors to those who ventured to doubt 
the authenticity of the pieces in question, was, that it was impossible 
for an individual so humbly endowed, to fabricate that which is equal 
to the most precious remains of the Augustan age. This argument has 
been made use of by the defenders of Chatterton and the encouragers of 
the Shakspeare forgery, but it will not bear examination ; each impostor 
having exnibited considerable art, industry, and extensive reading. That 
the fabrications, in either instance, made any near approaches to 
Augustan literature, is easier said than proved. 

The work of Annius has often been printed; at Rome in 1498; at 
Venice, and at Antwerp, in 1552. The book 1 am now perusing has not 
any place mentioned in the title, but must have been published at Paris, 
from a short address, prefixed to it by the learned printer, Jodocus 
Badius, to Gulielmus Parvus, Petit, or Little, who, 1 believe, was after- 
wards Bishop of Troyes, and dated 1512. In this short but curious 
preliminary piece, Badius observes, that God thought two great lights 
sufficient for the heavens, but that he has scatterea man^ bright lumi" 
naries on the face of the earth ; of these the most refulgent is Thomas 
Aquinas ; among the stars of a second magnitude, Annius of Viterbo 
ought not to be forgotten. This printer was rajlied by one of his 
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countrymen, for making books and getting children, in the following 
epitaph, made during the life of the subject of it : " Here lies Jodocus 
Badius, father of many children, printer of many books, but the latter 
were more numerous than his offspring ; he commenced author early, 
but married when he was an old man/ 

ANCIEN T AND MODERN TIMES. Nothing places in a stronger 
point of view the superiority of the present age, in domestic comfort and 
convivial enjoyment, than the accounts which have been occasionally 
handed down to us, of entertainments given in days of old ; they decide, 
at once, in favour of those minute rules of propriety and dfecorum, 
observed by all who now keep good company. A curious narrative is extant 
of a marriage-feast, given by a wealthy young man of Athens, during the 
reign of Trajan. To this entertainment, the writer who tells the story, 
and a great number of both sexes were invited. But the new-married 
couple appear to have erred in selecting their company ; a most mate- 
rial point, which the giver of a modern dinner, who is ambitious of the 
fame of el^ant hospitality, studies with scrupulous nicety, as far more 
important than the choice of her dishes: "Give me a bill of your com- 
pany," said Swift to the treasurer Harley, who had sent the Dean a card 
of invitation, and was talking of his bill of fare. In the present instance, 
persons of different sects, ages, and rank, friends and foes, had been in- 
vited ; neither expense nor kbour were spared to fill the rooms and cover 
the tables with the most dainty viands and the choicest wines. At the hour 
appointed, the guests assembled. I will not describe their disputes for 
precedency, which occasioned some delay, and their reclining ; 1 need not 
enlarge on the present mode of sitting down to table, and the comforts of 
a chair, so preferable in every respect to their awkward fashion of lying 
sideways. Soon after they had taken their places, a noisy and impu- 
dent Cynic, throwing open the door, rudely marched in. The master of 
the house was considerably surprised and chagrined; but, aware of the 
restive nature of the beast, endeavoured to soothe his surUness by gentle 
language, made him welcome^ and observing that it was friendly thus 
to drop in without the ceremony of an invitation, asked him to lie down 
at table. " Do you think I am so effeminate," replied the brute, " that 
I cannot satisfy my appetite as I stand ? If I feel inclined to eat, I can 
take my dinner as I walk, or if I choose I can lie on the ground, which 
was thought soft enough by Hercules." He at last condescended to piok 
with his fingers out of the dishes, any dainty morsel that he liked, as he 
stalked up and down the room, exclaiming, between each mouthful, 
against the extravagance and gluttony of feasting. Under a mistaken 
idea of keeping him quiet, the servants were ordered to serve him 
plentifully with the strongest wine, which rendered him outrageous and 
troublesome; the majority of the company also began to be merry; 
songs, jokes, recitations, and droll stories, kept the table in a roar. 
Buffoons were also introduced, who, by the preposterous singularity of 
their dress, words, and actions, occasioned considerable laughter. The 
Cynic, provoked that any one but himself should engage the attention 
of the company, strippcMl himself, and insisted on their fighting with 
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him. Tempted by the odds of two to one, observing the intoxicated 
condition of the sans-culottes philosopher, and encouraged by the com- 
pany, they accepted his challenge, closed in with, and gave him a severe 
drubbing' ; in the agonies of drunkenness, pain, and disappointment, the 
intruder sunk on me floor, and remained for a short time quiet. A 
young man, unannounced, now rushed into the room, and read, or 
delivered, in a loud and angry tone, a most insulting and offensive 
message, addressed to the company present, from a person who lived in 
an adjoining street, whom the bridegroom had not thought proper to 
invite: '* He pitied the master of the house for his want of taste and 
discernment, in preferring so many trifling and worthless characters, to 
him, who had passed his Ufe in the bosom of temperance and philosophy : 
it was not the disappointment of a dainty palate that had induced him 
to send the present messenger, nor did he wish to interrupt the harmony 
of a wedding dinner, but he could not help thinking that, after he had 

dso much attention to him, and for so many years, it was rather 
that men, in every respect his inferiors, should be selected before 
him." The stranger concluded with accusing the majority of the 
persons present of various crimes, and told the bridegroom that if, by 
way of making his peace with the offended man, he should feel inclined 
to send him a ham, a plate of venison, or a basket of sweet cakes, he had 
instructed the lad not to accept of them. Such a proceeding would not 
have been quietly submitted to, under any circumstances; the effect of 
it, on men inflamed with wine, may be easily imagined ; by accident or 
by design, the messenger of the hungry philosopher had placed himself 
near the door, or he probably would have been demolished ; a massive 
goblet, which narrowly missed his head, as he hurried out, was the 
signal for war. Disappointed by the object of their vengeance escaping, 
the company quarrelled with each other, proceeded from reproaches and 
abuse to blows ; the women screamed, and the room became a scene of 
uproar, outrage, and confusion ; the combatants, with some difficulty, at 
length were separated, but not till they had disfigured the faces and 
torn the clothes of each other. 

No well-bred and polite circle, in the present times, is exposed to such 
indecorous intrusions; materials so dissonant, and incompatible with 
convivial harmony, are never brought together by Mrs. ****♦*, or 
Lady * * * * J such a messenger would have the door shut in his face 
by a dexterous porter ; and the Cynic, if such a character could now 
exist, would be horsewhipped and kicked down stairs. 

ANXIETIES OF DELAYED EXPECTATION. He who has 
been half his life an attendant at levees, on the faith of an election 
promise, a watering-place squeeze of the hand, or a race-ground oath ; or 
ne, who vegetating on a fellowship, with vows long pughted to some 
much-loved fair, is waiting, watching, or wishing for the deatli of a 
hale rector, at fifty-four ; persons of such a description, may perhaps 
be interested or amused by the following relation, which really took place, 
andprobably in the memory of some of my readers. 

The incumbent of a valuable living in a western county had, for some 
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years, awakened the hopes and fears of the members of a certain college, 
in whom the next presentation was vested; the old gentleman having 
already outlived two of his proposed successors. The tranquil pleasures 
of the common room had very lately been animated or interrupted by 
a well authenticated account of the worthy clergyman's being seized 
with a violent and dangerous disease ; the senior fellow, who, on the 
strength of this contingency had, only the day before, declined an advan- 
tageous ofier, was congratulated on the fairness of his prospects. The 
pears, the port wine, and the chestnuts, being quickly despatched, Avidio 
hurried to his apartments ; he ascended the stairs, pa^ed the gallery, 
and stirred his almost-extinguished fire with unusual alacrity; then 
drawing from his port-folio an unfinished letter to his mistress, which, 
for want of knowing exactly what to say, had lain there for several 
weeks, he filled the unoccupied space with renewed protestations ol 
undiminished love ; spoke with raptures of the near approach of that 
time, when a competent independence would put it in his power to taste 
that first of earthly blessings, nuptial love, without the alloy of uncertain 
support. The letter was sent to the post, and after a third rubber at the 
warden's (who observed that he never saw Mr. ***** so facetious), a 
poached egg, and a rummer of hot punch, the happy man retired to bed. 
He wait^ several posts, without receiving further intelligence, and 
passed an interval, mmich, the moment doubt interposed, became irritat- 
ing and unpleasant, in settling his accounts as bursar, getting in the 
few bills he owed, and revising his books ; which, as the distance was 
considerable, and the carriage heavy ^ he resolved to weed: considering 
himself as a married man, he thought it a necessary attention to bis 
wife, to supply the place of the volumes he disposed of, by some of the 
miscellaneous productions of modem literature. At ihe end of three 
weeks, a space of time as long as a man of common feelings could be 
expected to abstain from inquiry ; after being repeatedly assured by 
his associates that the incumbent must be dead, but that the letter 
announcing it had miscarried, and being positively certain of it himself, 
he took pen in hand ; but not being acquainted with any neighbour of 
the deceased, he could not easily determine to whom he should address 
his letter. Stimulated by love, by money, and the feverish restlessness 
of delayed hope, he wrote, without knowing his name, to the derk of 
the parish in question, informed him '^ that the college had received no 
information of the rector s death, which they imputed to the miscarriage 
of a letter ; but they desired to know, by return of post, the day and 
hour on which he departed. 

'' If, contrary to all reason and probability, the old gentleman was 
still alive," Avidio, in that case, earnestly desired ''that a particular 
and minute account might be sent of the present state of his health, the 
nature of his late disorder, and its apparent effects on his constitution, 
with any other circumsiance at all connected with the life of the 
incumbent." 

The ecclesiastic subaltern immediately carried the letter to his prin- 
cipal, who, to the great satisfaction of his parishioners, had recovered 
from a most alarming attack, and, was at the moment, entertaining a 
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circle of friends at his hospitable board. He smiled, read it to the 
company, and, with their permission, immediately answered it in the 
foUowing words : — 

' Stalbridge, Nov. 1, 1736. 
"Sir, 

" My derk being a very mean scribe, at his request, I answer the 
several queries in your letter. 

My disorder was an acute fever, under which I laboured for a month, 
attended with a delirium, during ten days of the time, and originally 
contracted, as I have good reason for tninking, by my walking four 
miles in the middle of a verv hot day in July. From this complaint I 
am perfectly recovered, by the blessing of Grod, and the prescriptions of 
my son, who is a physician in this neighbourhood : I nave since my 
illness, officiated both in the church and at funerals ; the report of my 
relapse was probably occasioned by my having a slight complaint in my 
bowels, about three weeks ago, but which did not confine me. As to 
the present state of my health : my appetite, digestion, and sleep, are 
good, and, in some respects, better than before, particularly the steadiness 
of my hands: I never use spectacles, and, I thank God, I can read the 
smallest print by candle-light ; I never have had reason to think that 
the seeds of the gout, stone, rheumatism, or any other chronic disease, 
are in my constitution. Although I entered on my eighty-first year 
the second of last March, the greatest inconvenience 1 feel from old age, 
is, a little defect in my hearing and memory : these are mercies, which, 
as they render the remaining dregs of life tolerably comfortable, I desire 
with sdl humility and gratitude to acknowledge ; and I heartily pray 
that they may descend, with all odier blessings, to my succiessor, when- 
ever it shall please God to call me. 

" I am. Sir, your unknown humble servant, 
" RoBEAT Wright." 

** P. S. My clerk's name is Robert Dowding ; your letter cost him 
four-pence, to the foot post from Sherborne." 

Such an answer, from so good and venerable a character, and under such 
circumstances, could not fail producingunpleasant sensations in the breast 
of the gentleman who received it; he was not himself without many good 
qualities, and, except in the present instance, did not appear deficient in 
feeling and propriety of conduct. The purpose for which this article is in- 
troduced, will be effectually answered, if fellows of colleges, and expecters 
of fat livings, valuable sinecures, and rich reversions, may happily be 
taught to check the indecorous ardour of eager hope; much of censure, and 
much of ridicule will be avoided, and they will not incur the risk of 
public reprehension, such as was bestowed not many years ago, by a Not- 
tinghamshire vicax^ whose frame was more robust, and manners less 
courteous, than the gentle rector of Dorset. This testy old gentlemant 
during an indisposition brought on by the good cheer and the poten, 
ale of one of his right honourable neighbours, was exasperated by certain 
insidious, oft-repeated, and selfish inquiries concerning his health. After 
his recovery, he sent the following placard, which he desired a friend to 
fix on die principal gate of the cdl^e to which the vicarage belonged. 
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'' To the Fellows of- 



" Gentleman, in answer to the very civil and very intelligible inquiries, 
which liave of late been so assiduously nfade^ concerning the state of my 
health, I have the pleasure to inform you that I never was better in my 
Ufe ; and as I have made up my mind on the foll^ of dying to please 
otherpeople, I am resolved to live as long as I possibly can. 

" To prevent your again putting yourselves to unnecessary trouble 
and expense, I have directed my apothecary to give you a line, in case 
there snould be any immediate probability of a vacancy, and am 

*^ Your humble servant, 

APPARITIONS.— When Doctor Johnson was raUied for his faith in 
ghosts, he used to call over the names of the various eminent characters 
who, at different periods, had been of his opinion ; among these he 
generally mentioned Doctor Fowler, bishop of Gloucester in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. Of that prelate the following conversa- 
tion with judge Powell is recorded on good autliority : — 

'' Since I saw you," said the lawyer, a humorist as well as a worthy 
man, who had often attacked the opinions of the prelate, ^' since I saw 
you I have had ocular demonstration of the existence of nocturnal 
apparitions." 

" I am glad, Mr. Justice, you are become a convert to truth ; but do 
you say actual ocular demonstration } Pray let me know the particulars 
of the story at large." 

^' My lord, I will. It was, let me see, last Thursday night, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, but nearer the latter tnan the former, 
as I lay sleeping in my bed, I was suddenly awakened by an uncommon 
noise, and neard something coming up stairs and stalking directly 
towards my room ; the door flying open, I drew back my curtain, and 
saw a faint glimmering light enter my chamber." 

" Of a blue colour no doubt." 

" The light was of a pale blue, my lord, and followed by a tall meagre 
personage, his locks hoary with age, and clothed in a long loose gown ; 
a leathern girdle was about his loins, his beard thick and grizzly, a large 
fur cap on his head, and a long staff in his hand. Struck with asto- 
nishment, I remained for some time motionless and silent ; the figure 
advanced, staring me full in the face : I then said ' Whence and what 
art thou;' the following was the answer I received — '1 am watchman 
of the night, an't please your honour, and made bold to come up stairs 
to inform the family of their street door being left open, and that if it 
was not soon shut, they would probably be robbed before morning.'*' 

Doctor Fowler seized his hat and departed. 

AQUINAS, THOMAS, a native of the ancient city of Aquino, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and a dominican of the thirteenth century. He is 
one of the few instances in the Roman calendar, of a saint who deserved 
canonisation as much for personal worth as intellectual vigour ; yet, 
his superiority, like that of other eminent men, was not generally 
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acknowledged^ nor precisely ascertained, till he had descended into the 
grave ; it was almost fifty years after the death of St. Thomas, that his 
remains were disinterred and conveyed from Italy to Thoulouse, in 
Languedoc, with considerable solemnity and splendour. His works, in 
eighteen volumes folio, are approaching the land of obUvion ; yet they 
rendered their learned and indefatigable author so much the idol of his 
day, that he is more frequently referred to by his contemporaries, under 
the title of divine scholiast, angelic doctor, and eagle of theology, than 
by his patronymic appellation. Yet, before we forget or condemn 
Aquinas, let us recollect the times in which, and the persons with whom 
he lived ; taste and common sense had been for ages corrupted or per- 
verted; subtlety was considered as the criterion and touchstone of 
literary excellence; the moral or theological nut was considered of little 
value if it did require the screw of a scholastic vice, or the sledse 
hammer of a sturdy polemic, to demolish the thick shell of sophistry in 
which it was encrusted ; he who could burst from obscurity, so situated, 
and excel, as St. Thomas certainly excelled, in spite of so many obsta- 
cles, must have been a man of genius as well as application. If the 
venerable writers of that period, to whom, as the conduits and cisterns 
of learning in an age of ignorance and superstition, we are very much 
obliged, — if they are permitted to see and to know what is now passing in 
the world, with what pity, or contempt, will they regard the present 
d^enerate race of readers, who cannot approve, and often will not read 
a book without the previous helps of a literary way-warden, a critical 
surveyor of the highways of learning, who must remove all difficulties, 
level all inequalities, and produce a work which he who runs may read. 
The subject of our present article had resolved^ at an early age, to 
devote his life to religion, study, and retirement, but was opposed in 
this resolution by his parents, who, finding advice and argument of no 
avail, had recourse to corporal punishment : this proving ineffectual, a 
brother of the devotee, probably judging of his feelings by his own pro- 
pensities, had recourse to a more seducing species of persuasion, which 
has confounded the wisdom of sages and palsied the vigour of heroes. 
A woman of exquisite beauty, but loose manners, was instructed to 
apply to the recluse for reUgious advice ; under this pretence, her visits 
to nim were frequent, and it was not till the young man felt his passions 
inflamed by gazing on her charms, that, suspecting her real character, 
his prudence took the alarm. The frail fair one, observing the impres- 
sion she had made, at once professed her real intentions, dared him to 
hesitate between dry books anda pretty woman, and, confident of victory, 
rushed into his arms. Most men can judge of the trying situation in 
which Aquinas was placed ; after a short struggle between passion and 
duty, and probably strengthened by religious conviction as well as pre- 
vious discipline, ne disengaged her arms from his neck, and firmly 
grasping them, in doing which, his frame, remarkably muscular, gave 
nim great advantage, he led out this attempter of a crime, never yet 
imagined or provided for in the statute book ; pushing her forth with 
gende violence, he immediately secured the door, and returning to 
silence and darkness, passed the next four and twenty hours in thanks- 
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giving, fasting, and prayer. Let us not withhold our approbation from 
any system, which, shedding so salutary an influence, could thus enable 
him, in the dawn of rising manhood, to resist a temptation which would 
have fascinated the senses of the man who relates it, and have bewildered 
the reason of nine out of ten of his readers. 

Part of a conversation is extant, between the subject of this article 

and Sinbaldi de Fiesca, a noble Genoese, who, durins more than eleven 

turbulent years,. governed the catholic church, by the name of Pope 

Innocent the Fourth. Aquinas having occasion to visit the Pontifi^ a 

very large sum of money was brought into the room where they were 

sitting: ^' The times are no more," said Innocent, pointing at the cash 

which was piled in rouleaus on ihe table ; '^ the times are na more, 

, when the church can say * Gold and silver I have not*" " True, holy 

/ father," replied Thomas; " such times, indeed, are no more, neither 

/ can we now say to the sick of the palsy, as was then said with effect, 

^ ' Take up thy bed, and walk.*" 

Henry the Eighth, King of England, that strange inconsistent com- 
pound of tyranny and generosity, lust and vanity, profusion and rapa^ 
ciousness, admired, and frequently quoted the writings of Thomas 
Aquinas ; unfortunately, in the business of prosecuting the royal divorce, 
a passage from his favourite author was produced point blank against 
him, and the libidinous tyrant would never after open his volumes, or 
mention his name. The words which cut down King Harry are a proof 
of the honesty, vigour, and independence of our catholic saint, more 
especially when we recollect the period at which they were written : 
• " The laws laid down in the book of Leviticus, concerning the forbidden 
degrees of nmrriage, are moral and eternal, and cannot be dispensed 
with but by an authority equal to that which enacted them." 

That portion of the volumes of Thomas Aquinas, under the title of 
Opuscula, appears to be the best part of his works ; in his Tractatus de 
Regimine Principum, are many solid arguments in favour of a limited 
aristocracy. 

Turning over, in a cursory way, his books, which require some exertion 
of body as well as mind, to move from an upper shelf, and read, his 
comments on the following questions caught my eye: — 

Whether a servant is bound to obey a wicked master? 

Which a man should love best, his parents, his benefactor, or his wife ? 

Whether a priest ought to have his head shaved ? 

Which is the greatest sinner, he who persists in an uninterrupted 
course of iniauity, or he who has repented, and sins again ? 

Whether the prayers of the living can render any service to the dead.^ 

Whether the Scripture expression of " the worm which never dies," 
is to be allegorically or literally understood P 

This writer always used tne following prayer on commencing his 
studies. 

Almiohtt God, who art the creator of all things, and the fountain 
of knowledge as well as power, brighten the understanding of thy 
servant, and remove that darkness which, through ignorance and sin, 
envelopes his mind. Thou who canst make tne tongues of infants 
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eloquent^ guide my pen, inspire my tongue, and pour upon my lips thy 
heavenly grace: give me quickness to comprehend and memory to 
retain, and as a preacher of thy word vouchsafe unto me a happy talent 
of communicating what I know unto others. Teach me to value all 
human knowledge only so far as it may prove instrumental in finding 
for myself, and teaching to my fellow-creatures, the best way of render- 
ing us acceptable in thy sights through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ARBUTHNOT, DR. a court physician in the reign of Queen Anne, an 
intimate friend of Swift and of Pope ; in wit and humour fully equal 
to the Dean, without his acrimonious virulence and gross indelicacy, 
and possessing a considerable share of the poet's genius, undebased by 
malignancy, and querulous discontent. Their arr(^ant irritability kept 
them in hot water the greater part of their lives, whilst the equal temper 
and undiminished cheerfulness of the physician were conspicuous and 
exemplary ; frequently under circumstances which would have excused, 
if not justified, despondency and complaint 1 have often said, that if 
a character were to be selected from past times, whose footsteps I must 
follow, whose fortune and fate I must exactly undergo; upon the 
principle that there is as much merit in patient suffering as in acting, I 
would fix, without hesitation, on the subject of this article for my model. 
His mild manners and unassuming virtues in prosperity ; his temperate 
complaints, calm resignation, and unaffected piety, in adversity, and 
during a tedious and trying sickness, have always powerfully affected 
my mind; they incontestibly prove the impotence of misfortune to 
derange or exhaust the internal resources of a good man. Notwith- 
standing the attacks of that most harassing of all diseases, an asthma, 
which lumost deprived him of food, breath, and repose ; and under the 
natural and laudable feelings of a father for a numerous offspring, he 
preserved his customary tranquillity of mind, and appeared more sensible 
of the anguish of those around him than his own sufferings. So worthy 
a man, serene and erect amidst the clouds and storms of life, is an object 
which the philosopher may contemplate with reverence, and the afflicted 
Christian with cordial consolation. '' I am as well," said Arbuthnot, 
who died a few weeks after writing the letter I quote ; '' I am as well 
as a man can be, who is gasping for breath, and has a house-full of men 
and women unprovided for : " but the Almighty saw and fulfilled the 
wishes of a good heart ; every branch of his family passed through life 
with competence, honour, and that useful accompaniment^ hereditary 
worth. 

The following crude reflection, on the death of this amiable man, 
occurs in a letter written by Mr. Pulteney, afterwards Earl of Bath, to 
the Dean of St Patrick's. *' Arbuthnot is dead ; he lived the last six 
months of his Ufe in a very bad state of health, hoping every night 
would be his last ; he was weary of the world, not so much from disease, 
as that he was tired of so much bad compani/" This observation, sup- 
posing it to be fact, is remarkable in a man of Arbuthnot's humour, 
whose mind seemed always pregnant with comic ideas, who had a 
remarkable dexterity in finding out and displaying the minutest ridicu- 
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lous trait in the most vicious characters ; circum prescordia Uidit was 
singularly applicable to Dr. Arbuthhot's writings ; that such a man^ to 
whom almost every character was a source of amusement, that to such 
a man death should be welcome, because life was insipid, is a melancholy 
proof, that even in laughter the heart is sorrowful; that those be^t 
qualified to make others merry, are often least so themselves; that 
external mirth and hilarity are often the effect of painful efforts to 
shake off^ for a time eroding vexation, and shut the eyes for a few 
moments from the cares of life. Yet, in point of fact, I am of opinion 
that the Earl of Bath was by no means correct. In a letter written by 
the physician in October, 1784, a few months before his death, he 
describes himself as scarcely able to sleep, breathe, eat, or move; and 
earnestly intreats the Almighty, in his good time, to remove him out of 
the world ; not (as he afterwards adds) that he has any particular disgust 
against mankind. Few readers will think it necessary to inquire why 
a person in such a situation should pray for death ; I impute the obser- 
vation of the noble lord to his courting the Dean, whom he dreaded ; 
it was humouring that misanthropy which appeared very early in 
Swift, was exasperated by disappointed ambition, and embittered the 
last twenty years of life. If the good, the excellent Arbuthnot, bom 
and bred in the lap of science; visited and caressed by wit, beauty, 
learning and accomplishment; if one so favoured sighed for death 
because he was tired of bad company, Grod help the man who is obliged 
to draw all his amusement and all lus information from gross ignorance, 
frivolous folly, and conceited absurdity. It is the observation of a 
modem writer, that the evils of this life and the terrors of futurity 
would prove an insupportable burthen, if the Almighty, in pity to man, 
had not infused into nis nature a tendency to trifling pleasures and 
insignificant pursuits, il le crea frivole et vain ; this salutary spirit of 
nonsense enables him now and then to dance and sing under his mis- 
fortunes. 

I had nearly omitted saying that Arbuthnot, when a young man, 
attempted to settle at Dorchester, a county town in the west of England, 
remarkable for its healthy situation, salubrious air, and interesting 
environs, circumstances desirable to a traveller or an inhabitant, but not 
productive to a physician. On quitting Dorsetshire, a friend met him 
galloping to London. "Where are you going, Arbuthnot?" was a 
natural question. '' To leave your confounded place, for I can neither 
live nor die there," replied the medical man. 

ARCAGATHUS, a surgeon of Rome, in the sixth century from the 
foundation of that city ; a man of diligence and sagacity, who appears 
to have studied with zeal, and to have practised with success. But 
despising public opinion, and inattentive to feeling as well as decorum, 
he dissected animals alive, tried on them a variety of cruel experiments, 
and was so inordinately attached to the use of the knife, and actual 
cautery, that he became a marked man, and rendered himself odious to 
the people, who, imitating the crime for which they punished him, 
stoned tne anatomist to death. Modern times have not been without 
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examples of d^fnonstrators and their attendants suffering from popular 
resentment^ and the multitude thus sacrificing a useful and meritorious 
individual, may be considered as one of the many victories of prejudice, 
passion and caprice, over justice, truth and common sense; in the 
' blindness of their fury, they forget that the odium incurred is in search 
of a jspedes of knowledge from which they, and their descendants, will 
probably reap the most important benefits. We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with Arcagathus, or the remote period in which he lived, 
to know all the circumstances of this unpropitious transaction, but 
there are strong reasons for concluding that the influence of the pontiff 
and the college of au^rs was paramount ; that they regarded with 
suspicion and indignation a bold adventurer^ who rashly presumed to 
interfere with matters which formed, exclusively, an important branch 
of their sacerdotal and prophetic office^ the inspecting the vitals of 
animals, and deducing from the appearance of them, under the direc 
tion of the civil magistrate, goo^ or bad omens, for or against undertak- 
ing any public enterprise. Arcagathus, like Qther men of genius, 
scientific research, and fertile project, was probably deficient in low 
cunning and worldly prudence; looking down with contempt on the 
follies and absurdities of the common people, and scorning, in one jot 
or one tittle, to accommodate himself, he took no pains to conceal nis 
sentiments, but regarded all actions as alike indifferent, provided the 
end was good. His enemies, taking advantage of this failings which 
has proved the destruction of so many, turned the vengeance of the 
mob against their great benefactor ; a species of democratic suicide not 
unfrequent. Those who devote their time and talents to the service of 
the public, should endeavour to communicate the mint-mark of general 
approbation and expediency to the sterling bullion of real merit and 
good design. 

Anatomists, comparative anatomists, surgeons, and a long train of 
triers of experiments on animals, with air-pumps, electrifying and other 
machines, are too apt to forget that animated nature was given by our 
all-vrise and merciful Creator for moderate use and rational enjoyment; 
that nothing but some palpable and important advantage can authorise 
us to inflict agonies on a worm, or protract the existence of the meanest 
reptile in a state of torture ; in this particular, the late John Hunter, 
with all his professional excellence, was abominably guilty. 

ARISTIDES, a disinterested Athenian patriot, banished by the caprice 
or the malignancy of his countrymen, whom he had served with clean 
hands and an uncorrupted heart ; this praise has been refused to his 
rival Themistocles, with all his predominating powers. That great 
commander being blocked up by Xerxes, in the straits of Salamis, 
Aristides, instead of abandoning a poUdcal antagonist who had often 
attacked him with coarse invective, gallantly forced his way through 
the Persian fleets and reaching the shore^ thus addressed Themistocles : 
*' At a moment like the present, let us forget those contentions in which 
we have been too long engaged ; let our struggle be of a more honour- 
able kind ; let us try who is best able to extricate the Greeks from their 
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present difficulties ; I saw you encompassed by the enemy, and imme- 
diately resolved, at all risks, to come to your assistance; I have 
attacked and broke through the Persian line^ and sunk several of their 
ships, and have not a doubt but that, with your assistance, they may 
be entirely defeated, and the honour of our country preserved." The 
resentments of Themistocles were instantly subdued by such conduct, 
and he made the following reply: ^'Generous and excellent Aristides, 
J acknowledge myself your inferior ; the emulation you so nobly point 
out, it shall be the glory of my life to practise." It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that, by their united efforts, the fleet of Xerxes was soon 
destroyed. 

My readers will probably ask by what means so intrepid a commander, 
and so good a citizen, incurred the displeasure of his countrymen .i^ I 
almost blush for poor human nature, wtien I relate the circumstance : 
one of these worthy characters, probably of the d'escription of those 
heroes whom we must shake by the hand and make low bows to during 
a contested election ;«one of them being asked why he voted for the 
banishment of so good a man, candidlv replied : '' I know no harm of 
him whatever, but I could not bear to hear every body calling him, on 
all occasions, Aristides the Just." 

This short but impressive anecdote is submitted to the cool conside- 
ration of certain sanguine friends of the editor, who are perpetually 
declaiming in favour of a form of government purely democratic ; a 
form wliidi, admirably calculated for rousing exertion and controlling 
mismanagement, gratifies, I fear too readily, the blackest passions of the 
human heart, and, by the rapid action and vast weight of the machine 
which conducts it, will, in all countries which adopt it, produce calami- 
ties more numerous and fatal than the evils it proposes to remedy. It 
is neither my business nor inclination to set bounds to the glorious pos- 
sibilities of a republic uncontaminated by wealth and luxury, conducted 
and inhabited by men of clear heads and pure hearts ; independent of 
the scarcity of such materials, I apprehend that the commonwealths 
of Greece and Rome, even in their more early periods, afford strong 
presumptive evidence i^ainst the peace and happiness of unmixed 
popular forms. 

ARISTOCRACY, a splendid argument in favour of, confidentially 
produced by a late eminent writer, and considered as unanswerable by 
some of his friends. I think it my duty first to observe, that persons 
of this description I by no means wish to deprive of the just and natural 
privil^es attached to the aristocracy of intellect and personal worth; it 
is petty exemption and irritating injurious prerogative only that I wish 
to oppose ; can any good reason be given why every man should not 
alike be obliged to pay for the conveyance of his letters, a business attended 
with enormous toil and expense on the part of government? Why 
should not the same pains and the same penalties be attached to similar 
offenders in every instance? In the political, as well as the moral world, 
crime should be considered as the leveller of all distinctions, the extin- 
guisher of every honour. 
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The favourite passage, so often quoted, is as follows : '' I see neither 
policy nor utility in laying down a principle^ that the opinion of a 
majority of men, counted by the head is to he considered as the law of 
the land ; this surdy is acting in defiance of political theory and every 
day's experience. To enable men to act with weight and consistency, 
and to answer the purposes of society, tlie weak, the ignorant, and die 
unprovided, must be conducted by the wise, the expert, and the opulent. 
Numbers, it must be confessed, are always of consideration, but they 
are not the whole consideration. Aristocracy is not a separate, or a 
separable interest in the state; it is formed by legitimate presumptions, 
which, taken as generalities, may be admitted as actual proofs. To 
be bred in a place of estimation ; to see nothing low or sordid from 
one's infancv; to be taught to respect ourselves ; to be habituated to 
the censorial inspection of the pubuc eye ; to stand on elevated ground, 
and to be enabled to take a large view of the wide-spread and infinitely 
diversified combinations of men and things ; to have leisure to read, 
reflect, and converse ; to associate with the wise and learned ; to be 
habituated in fleets and armies to obey and to command ; to be taught 
to despise danger in the pursuit of honour and duty ; to be considered 
as an instructor of our fellow-citizens in their highest concerns ; to act 
as a reconciler between God and man ; to be employed as an adminis- 
trator of law and justice ; to be a professor of liberal sciepce, or a prac- 
tiser of ingenious art, are circumstances which form a natural aristocracy ; 
and to give no more importance in the social order to such descriptions ; 
of men than to so many units, I consider as a palpable usurpation." 

ARISTOCRATIC KXCLAMATION, the sensible, of an eminent 
Roman, I believe one of the Scipios, or made for him by Livy : ^' Cur 
^o plebdos magistratus, cur Sicinium potentem video ? Tarquinium 
qui non tulerim, Sicinium feram ? 

This animated apostrophe is almost translated by the author of 
'' Killing no Murder," a masterly pamphlet, published during the 
usurpation of Cromwell, which revived the spirits of the Royalists, and 
made the Protector tremble on his throne. '' Shall we, who would not ] I 

submit to the royal lion, be trodden under foot by the ass ?" Yet such, ; 

to continue the ngure, has been and ever will be the disposition of ani- 
mals of this species, when placed out of their sphere ; nil asperius humili 
cum surgit in altum. Set a beggar on horselmck, &c. &c. 

ARNOLD, JOHN, a native of Brandenburgh, in Saxony, who exer- 
cised the trade of a miUer, on a rivulet communicating witn the Oder^ 
near Custrin; he was a subject of that illustrious warrior, statesman, 
philosopher, and poet, Frederic, King of Prussia, who I believe needs 
no other addition to his name, to distinguish him from his predecessors, 
or the succeeding king. The mill which Arnold occupied, was plenti- 
fully supplied with water at the time he purchased his lease, and for 
six years he had r^ularly paid his rent and supported his family in a 
comfortable manner. At this period (1776) Count Schmettau, the 
miller's landlord, having occasion to enlarge a fish-pond near his seat. 
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and wishing to turn a larger quantity of water into it^ ordered a cut to 
be made from the stream a little above the mill, notwithstanding the 
earnest remonstrances of his tenant, who foresaw and pointed out the 
injury he should receive, and entreated, if the canal must remain, that 
he might be permitted to resign his lease. This reasonable request 
being denied, the current of water was reduced so low that the mill 
could only be worked during those floods which follow heavy rains. 
Arnold appUed to a court of law for redress, but lost his cause ; and 
after great anxiety, in consequence of his debts increasing, whilst his 
ability to raise money every hour diminished, the unfortunate man's 

goods and stock at length were seized. By the advice of a friend, who 
ad experienced the benevolent and equitable principles of their sove- 
reign, the miller presented a short memorial on the subject to the king, 
whose scrutinising eye, equally adapted for minute precision and vast 
design, was immediately struck with the simplicity of the poor man's 
narrative ; and although, during a large portion of his reign, he was 
forced into war by Austria, France, and Russia, his heart was on every 
occasion alive to the interests and happiness of his subjects. 

Frederic immediately despatched a private agent to Custrin, who 
surveyed the mill, the stream, and the new canal; this person was 
particularly directed to inquire into Arnold's former situation, and the 
probable causes of his failure. By the cautious method in which he 
proceeded, the* king seems to have guarded, as far as he was able, against 
those extremes into which the most amiable virtues sometimes hurry us ; 
he was fully aware of the antipathy he had conceived, early in life, 
against lawyers, who, although tney sometimes prove the scourges and 
firebrands of society, are frequently men of cultivated talents and Uberal 
dispositions. Our royal legislator, one of the few hereditary monarchs 
whose personal merit deserved a throne, revised with his own eyes the 
whole of the law proceedings ; but fearing, even after he had determined 
how to act, that prejudice and resentment might inflame his passions, 
warp his judgment, and lead him to injustice and oppression, the very 
crimes he meant to punish in others, he resolved not to trust entirely to 
his own feelings, but consulted several eminent veterans, who nad 
passed in laborious study, or daily practice, through the different pro- 
vincial, municipal, and civil departments of the state. Early in the 
mon^ of December, 1779, he sent for the chancellor, judges of appeal, 
and counsellors, who had approved and signed the sentence ; as they 
entered the royal closet, the king, pointing to a table covered witn 
papers, announced the occasion of his message, by saying " These are 
your proceedings in the case of the miller Arnold, which 1 have taken 
some pains to peruse, and I never witnessed anything more cruel and 
inhuman ; to deprive a man of water, the only means by which he could 
work his mill, and then pull him to pieces in consequence of that 
poverty your own injustice had brought upon him." His majesty, after 
the following animated question, paused, in order that the parties might 
have time to reply : '' Is it to legalise acts like these that laws have been 
enacted, and the offices you fill created ? " 
The lawyers lamented that they had, in this cause, been so unfor- 
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tunate as to displease his majesty, but they requested pennission to say, 
that, in every step taken, they were tied down by, and had minutely 
followed the strict letter of the law; in a word, that they could not have 
acted otherwise without forfeiting their oaths and violating the laws of 
the land. 

'' I will not hear of laws which sanction such palpable injustice." 

'' Will your majesty suffer us to say, that we were, and still are, much 
concerned at the ruin of the miller ; but it was his own act He pur- 
chased the lease, perhaps without reading the covenants, one of wnich 
expressly authorises the count to furnish his fish ponds with water from 
any part of the stream, in any manner, and to any quantity he chooses ; 
this was a hard condition, but, as it is the duty of our office to deliver 
the law, and as we possess no authority for prescribing to a landholder 
on what terms he shall let his property, it was not in our power to act 
otherwise." 

The king still insisted on the absurdity and inhumanity of the sen- 
tence, and Immediately dismissed the chancellor from his post ; ordered 
the judges and members of the court of Custrin to be taken into custody, 
nor womd he suffer them to be liberated till they had paid Arnold the 
whole amount of the law proceedings, and for his loss of time ; he also 
severely reprimanded Count Schmettau, and obliged him to pay back to 
his late tenant all the rent he had received from the time of drawing off 
the water. 

The conduct of the Eang of Prussia, in this transaction, has been 
warmly censured, as arbitrary and tyrannical, by an ingenious writer, 
and the determination in favour of Arnold was reversed a few months 
after the decease of the hero of Rosbach. The writer of this article has 
also had his share of reprehension, '' for having entered too warmly into 
the merits of the cause, and being, in fact, an advocate for ArnoldL ' I 
hope in this, as in every other instance, to be an advocate, as far as lies 
in my power, and without a fee, for truth and justice; nor shall I be 
deterred by the heavy penalty of being obliged to peruse a bulky packet 
of German law, transmitted from a distant country. I conclude, with 
relating the conduct of Old Fritz, as his soldiers used to call him, when 
laying out his own garden at Sans Souci ; on this occasion the surveyor 
reported to his migesty that a neighbouring mill was an insurmountable 
impediment to all his improvements ; that the occupier had been applied 
to for purchasing it, that double its value had been offered, or, if he 
preferred it, that another mill should be erected in any part of the 
country he might choose ; but that nothing could prevail on tne old man 
to part with his property. " Don't you know," said the king, who called 
on nim to repeat his offers ; *' don't you know that I may, if I please, 
seize your mill, and not pay you a farthing." " Aye," replied the miller, 
'* that you might, if there was no such thing as a supreme court of 
justice at Berlin." The king laughed heartily at the cock crowing on 
his own dunghill, and altered the whole plan of his garden. 

ARNOLD DU TILB, a native of Sagias, a village near the city of 
Rieux, in the Upper Languedoc, who, towards the middle of the six- 
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teenth century, was the object of a criminal prosecution, extraordinary 
in its nature, perplexing and difficult to decide. 

At Artigues, a country hamlet, only a few miles from the place of Du 
Tilb's residence, lived a little farmer, whose name was Martin Guerre, 
married to a modest handsome young woman born in that neighbour- 
hood, but himsdf of the Spanish province of Biscay ; they had a son, 
and, for their situation in life, possessed tolerable property. Ten years 
after their marriage, in consequence of a dispute with his father-in- 
law, Martin suddenly quitted his family, and charmed with the licen- 
tious freedom of a roving life, or cooled in affection towards his wife, 
although she had conducted herself with exemplary propriety, had not 
been seen or heard of for eight years. 

It was during this long absence,— to lovers as well as husbands a dan- 
gerous interval,— it was at this time, that Arnold du Tilb, the subject of 
our present article, who had formerly seen and admired the wife of 
Martin Guerre, meditated a most perfidious and cruel stratagem. In 
^e and appearance he greatly resembled the absent man, like him, too, 
iJu Tilb, naving for many years quitted his country, was generally 
considered as dead, and having made himself acquainted with all the 
circumstances, connections, and general habits of Guerre, as well by 
collateral inquiries, as by actual association with him during two cam- 
paigns as a private soldier, he boldly presented himself to the wife and 
family, as her long lost husband. 

The risk he incurred, and the difficulties he encountered, were con- 
siderable ; a thousand Uttle circumstances, which it is easy to imagine, 
but unnecessary to describe, must daily and hourly have led him to the 
brink of detection ; indeed, it is not easy to conceive how he could 
succeed, unless the unhappy dupe of his delusion had been herself a 
promoter of the cheat, wmch does not appear to have been the case. The 
stranger, at once and without hesitation, was received with transports 
of joy by the wife and all the family, which at that time consbted of 
four of her husband's sisters and an uncle. One of them remarking that 
his clothes were somewhat out of repair, he replied '^ yes," and, in a 
careless and apparently unpremeditated way, desired that a pair of tafiety 
breeches might be brought to him. The wife, not immediately recol- 
lecting where she had put them, he added, ^' I am not surprised you 
have rorgot, for I have not worn them since the christening of my son ; 
they are in a drawer at the bottom of the large chest in the next room ; 
in mis place they were found, and immediately brought to him. The 
suppos^ Martin's return was welcomed by the neighbours in the old 
French way, by song and dance; he enjoyed we privileges and 

Sleasures, he shared the emoluments and cares of a husband, and a few 
ays after his arrival, repaired to Rieux to transact some necessary law 
business, which had been deferred in consequence of his absence; the 
fond couple Uved apparentl)r happy for three years, in which time two 
children were added to their family. But their tranquillity was gra- 
dually interrupted by the unde, whose suspicions of imposture were first 
excited by a traveller passing through the village. This person, hearing 
the name of Martin Guerre accidentally mentioned, declared that. 
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eighteen months before, he had seen and conversed with an invalid of 
that name in a distant province of France, who informed him that he 
had a wife and child in Languedoc, but that it was not his design to 
return during the life of his uncle. The stranger being sent for, and 
privately questioned, repeated, in a clear and consistent manner, what he 
had before communicated, confirmed the apprehensions of the unde, that 
the real Martin Guerre was still absent, and added, that since quitting 
his wife, he had lost one of his 1^ in the battle of St Quintin. The 
family, alarmed by this account, now saw, or thought they saw, many 
little circumstances which had before escaped their notice, but aU 
tending to prove that the man with whom Mrs. Guerre cohabited, and 
by whom she had had two children, was not, in fact, her lawfid husband. 
But they found it extremely difficult to convince the deluded female of 
ber mistake; she loudly, and with tears, insisted that her present 
domestic companion was her first love, her real and original husband; 
it was not till after several months that the unhappy woman was at 
length prevailed on to prosecute the impostor. 

He was taken into custody, and imprisoned b^ order of the cri- 
minal judge of Rieux, and a time fixed for examining the evidence, 
and hearing what Du Tilb had to offer in his defence. On tiie day 
appointed, uie offender was brought into court, followed by a number 
of people, whose curiosity was naturally excited ; the deposition of the 
traveller, concerning the absent Martin Guerre, was first read ; the unde, 
the sisters, and many of the inhabitants of Sagias were next closely 
questioned, on their oaths ; some declared that the prisoner was not 
Martin Guerre, others as positively insisted that he was the identical 
person, corroborating their testimony by many collateral circumstances ; 
but the greater number avowed, without scruple, that the resemblance 
between the two, if two there were, was so great, that it was not in 
their power to distinguish ; the weight of evidence was thought by many 
to preponderate in favour of the prisoner. 

The judge demanding of him what he had to say in his defence, he 
answered without embarrassment, that the whole was a conspiracy of the 
uncle and a certain part of the family, who, taking advantage of the 
easy temper and weak understanding of his wife, had contrived the 
story in order to be rid of him, and to get possession of his property, 
which he valued at eight thousand Uvres. The unde, he observea, had 
for some time taken a dislike to him, had frequentiy assaulted him, and 
in one instance would have killed him by the stroke of an iron bar on 
his head, had he not fortunately parried the blow. The remark of the 
prisoner on the weakness of his wife's understanding, served to diminish 
the surprise of the court at her being so easily duped, nor indeed could 
they blame any relations, for endeavouring, in any manner they were 
able, to expd the violator of the wife and property of their kinsman, 

Du Tilb then proceeded to inform the court of the reasons which first 
induced him to quit his house and family ; related minutely where, 
how, and with whom he had passed his time ; '^ that he had served in 
the French army seven years, and, on his regiment being disbanded, 
had entered into the Spanish service, from wnith, being impatient to 
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see his wife, and sordy rq)enting that he had ever quitted h^, at a 
considerable expense he procured his discharge^ and made the best of 
his way to Artisues. At this place, notwithstanding his long absence, 
and the loss of nis hair, he was directly and universally recognised by 
his old acquaintance, and received with transports of joy by his wife 
and sisters, particularly by his uncle ; although that unnatural and crud 
relation had now thought proper to stir up the present prosecution 
against him/'* The prisoner, in consequence of certain leading questions 
from the judge, gave a minute description of the situation and peculiar 
circumstances of the place in Biscay, where he said he was bom, (still 
insisting that he was Martin Guerre,) mentioning the names, age, and 
occupation of the relations he had left there, the year, the day, and the 
month of his marriage, also the persons who were present at the cere- 
mony, as well as those who dined with them, which, on referring to 
collateral evidence, were found to tally. 

On the other hand, forty-five reputable and credible witnesses, who 
were well acquainted with Martin Guerre and Arnold Du Tilb, swore 
that the prisoner was not and could not be Martin: one of these^ 
Carbon Barreau, maternal uncle of Du Tilb, acknowledged his nephew 
with tears, and, observing that he was fettered like a malefactor, 
bitterly lamented the disgrace it would bring upon his family. These 
persons also insisted that Martin Guerre was tall, of a slender make, 
and, as persons of that form frequently are, awkward and stooping in 
his gait; that he had a remarkable way ^ of protruding and hanging 
down his under lip; that liis nose was flat, and that several scars 
were to be seen on his left eye-brow, and other parts of his face. On 
the contrary, they observed that Du Tilb was a middle-sized, well-set 
man, upright, with thick legs, a well-formed nose, and without any- 
thing remarkable about his mouth or lips ; they agreed that his counte- 
nance exhibited the same scars as that of Martin. The shoe-maker, 
who had for many years furnished Guerre with shoes, being called, 
deposed that his foot reached the twelfth size, but that the prisoner's 
was rather short of the ninth. It further appeared that the former 
had, from his early youth, been dexterous at cudgelling and wrestling, 
of which the impostor was wholly ignorant. As a strong circumstance 
against the person accused^ it was added that his manner of speaking, 
and the sort of language he used, though, at times, artRilly inter- 
larded with patois and unintelligible gibberish, was very difierent from 
that which used to be spoken by the real Martin Guerre, who, being a 
Biscayan, spoke neither wholly Spanish, wholly French, nor wholly 
Gascon, but a curious mixture of each, a sort of language called the 
Basque. Lastly, and what seemed to make an impression on the 
court, the prosecutors referred to the internal evidence of the offender's 
character, which they proved had been, from his childhood, vicious and 
incorrigible in the extreme; thev produced satisfectory proofs of his 
being hardened in all manner of wickedness and uncleanness, a com- 
mon swearer and blasphemer, a notorious profligate, every way capable 
of the crime laid to his charge. The accusation lay heavy upon the 
prisoner; a pause ensued for deliberation, and the court, fatigued by 
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the long and patient examination of a host of witnesses, took refresh- 
ment ; the town-house heins still crowded with persons impatient to 
give their testimony in hehdf of the prisoner, whom they considered 
and pitied as an injured man. 

The first parties next examined astonished the judge, and staggered 
the whole court: they were the four sisters of Martin Guerre, all 
routed to he women of sound understanding, and of character unhle- 
mished: they positively swore that the man in custody was their 
dear brother Martin. Two of their husbands, and thirty-five persons 
bom or brought up in the neighbourhood, corroborated their asser- 
tions; among others, Catherine Boere, who carried Martin and his 
wife the medianoche, or, as an Englishman would caU it, the sack- 
posset, after they were put to bed on their wedding-night, declared, as 
she hoped for everlasting salvation, that the prisoner and the man she 
saw in bed with the bride, was the same person. The majority of 
these last witnesses also deposed that Martin Guerre had two scars in 
his face, and that the nail of his fore-finger, on the left hand, in con- 
sequence of a wound received in his chiklhood, grew across the top of 
his finger ; that he had three warts on the back of his right hand, 
towards the knuckles, and another on his little finger; tiie judge 
ordered the culprit to stretch forth both his hands, wmch were found 
to agree with this description. It further appeared that on his first 
arrival at Artigues, the prisoner addressed most of the inhabitants by 
nane, and reined to the memory of those who had forgotten him 
sevend circumstances with respect to the village, on the subject of 
births, marriages, and deaths, which had happened ten, fifteen, and 
S'wenty years before. 

He who could give an assumed character so strong a resemblance to 
reality, and so dexterously clothe falsehood in the robes of truth, was 
no common impostor: like other great villains, he must have been a man 
of abilities. 

To add to the perplexities of this business, the wife being called, 
her pretended husband solemnly addressed, and called on her, as she 
valued peace of mind here, and everlasting happiness hereafter, to speak 
truth without fear or affection, and declared that he would submit to 
instant death, virithout repining, if she would swear that he was not 
her real husband ; the woman replied that she would by no means take 
an oath on the occasion, at the same time she would not give credit to 
anything he could say. The evidence on both sides being closed, and 
the defence of the prisoner having been heard, the judge pronounced 
Arnold du Tilb guilty, and sentenced him to suffer death; but the 
culprit appealed to the parliament of Thoulouse, who not long after 
ordered a copy of the proceedings and the convict to be forthwith 
transmitted to them. Tne parliament, at that period a court of justice 
as well as registry of royal edicts, wisely determined to take no decisive 
step in the business till they had endeavoured to get sight of and secure 
the man with a wooden leg, as described by the traveller ; the unde 
strenuously insisting that he, and no other, was his long-lost nephew. 

A commission was appointed to examine the papers, and call for 
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new evidence, if necessary ; descriptions of the person and circum* 
stances of Martin Guerre, the absent husband, were also circulated 
throughout the kingdom. At length, after several months had elapsed, 
and considerable pains had been taken, the absentee was fortunately 
discovered in a distant province, conveyed to Thoulouse, and ordered 
into close custody, with particular directions that he should have no 
intercourse with anv person whatever, even at his meals, but in the 
presence of one of the commissioners, who ordered an additional' lock 
to the door of the room in which he was confined, and themselves kept 
the key. A day was fixed for a solemn and final re-hearing, and a list 
of such witnesses as would be required to appear before the parliament, 
was, in the mean time, sent to Rieux, for the purpose of preventing 
the trouble and expense of conveying to Thoulouse so large a number 
of persons who had crowded the court and streets of Rieux. The par- 
liament assembled at an early hour ; the former proceedings were read ; 
the prisoner still persisted in asserting his innocence, and complained of 
the hardships and injuries he had suffered. The real Martin Guerre 
now walked into tx)urt on his wooden 1^, and Du Tilb being asked if 
he knew him, undaimtedly answered, " No." The injured husband 
reproaching the impostor for the perfidiousness of his conduct in basely 
taking advantage oi^the frankness of an old companion, and depriving 
him of his wife and property, Du Tilb retorted the charge on his 
accuser. The present was thought a curious instance of audacity con- 
trasted with simplicity of heart and unassuming manners; an impudent 
and flagitious adventurer, who had for several years enjoyed the wife 
and property of another, and, in the face of his country, endeavouring 
to persuade the injured man out of his name and personal identity ; it 
was further observed that the gesture, deportment, air, and mode of 
speaking of the impostor were cool, consistent, and st&ady ; while those 
who appeared, in the cause of truth were embarrassed, hesitating, 
confused, and, on certain points, contradictory in their evidence. 

The wife, the four sisters, and the uncle, had not yet seen the real 
Martin Guerre ; they were now called into court : the first who entered 
was the eldest sister, who the moment she caught sight of the man 
with a wooden 1^, ran and embraced him, exclaiming, with tears, 
'* Oh, my dear brother, I now see and acknowledge the error and mis- 
fortune into which this abominable traitor hath betrayed us.". The 
rest of the family, as they approached, confessed in a similar way how 
much they had been deceived ; and the long-lost Martin, mingling his 
tears with theirs, received their einbraces, and heard their penitential 
apologies with every appearance of tenderness and affection. But towards 
his wife he deported himself very differently ; she had not yet ventured 
to come near him, but stood at the entrance of the court, trembling 
and dismayed ; one of the sisters, taking h^r arm , conducted her to 
Martin, but he viewed her with sternness and aversion, and, in reply to 
the excuses and advances she made, and the intercession oif his sisters 
in her behalf, " that she was herself innocent, but seduced by the arts 
of a villain ;" he observed, " Her tears and her sorrow are useless ; I 
never shall love her again ; it is in vain that you attempt to justify her 
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trom the drcurostance of so many others having been deceived; in 
sudi a case as this it is impossible that a woman could have been 
imposed on^ if she had not entertained a secret wish to be unfaithful ; 
I shall for ever r^ard her as the cause of all my misfortunes^ and 
impute solely to her the whole of my wretchedness and disgrace." The 
judge, reminding the angry husband that if he had remained at home 
nothing of what had happened could ever have taken place^ recom- 
mended lenity and forgiveness. 

Da Tilb was pronounced guilty of fraud, adultery^ sacrilege, rape, 
and theft, and condemned to make the amende honorable in the 
market-place of Artigues, in his shirt, with his head and feet bare, a 
halter round his neck, and alighted torch in his hand ; to demand pardon 
of God, the king, the nation, and the family he had so cruelly deceived; 
it was further ordered that he should be hanged before the dwelling- 
house of Martin Guerre, and that his body should be burnt to ashes ; 
his efiects were adjudged to be the property of the childrea b^otten 
by him on Martin s wife. The criminal was taken back to Ardgues, 
and, as the day of execution approached, was observed to lose his 
firmness. After a long interview with the cure, he at last confessed 
his crime, acknowledging that he was first tempted to commit it by 
being repeatedly mistaken for and addressed by^he name of Martin 
Guerre ; he denied having made use of charms ,or of magic, as many 
suspected, very properly observing diat the same supernatural art which 
could enable him to carry on his deception, would also have put it in 
his power to escape punishment. He was executed according to his 
sentence, first addressing a few words to Martin Guerre's wife, and 
died offering up prayers to the Almighty to pardon his sins, through 
the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ This singular narrative is 
authenticated by the respectable evidence of Gayot de Pitaval, and related 
in good Latin by the worthy Thuanus. 

ASCHAM, ANTHONY, an English envoy, employed in 1649 by the 
bng parliament at the court of Madrid, where he was assassinated by 
six English royalists, who, entering his house as he sat at table with a 
few friends, planted their daggers in his heart ; for this outrage on the 
law of nations, as well as humanity, the murderers ware taken into 
custody, and some of them executed. With the defeated adherents of 
King Charles I. this appears to have been a favourite and effectual 
method of getting rid of their enemies : it was practised, nearly at the 
same period, on Dorislaus, an English resident at the Hague, and on 
John Lisle, a commissioner o( the great seal during the usurpation of 
Cromwell. This lawyer, who appears to have ti£:en an active part 
during those turbulent times, and from whom the editor of this collec- 
tion is maternally descended, was a native of the Isle of Wight, and 
sat as member for Winchester, in the parliament which met in 1640. 
At the Restoration he fled to Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he 
designed to pass his days in privacy and peace, but was attacked by 
banditti, of the same livery with the murderers of Ascham and 
Dorislaus. These brave and honourable men heroically shot him in 
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the back as he returned from church. His widow survived him, and 
was beheaded in the reign of King James II., after a long trial, during 
which Jefferies, the presiding judge, bullied the jury, and insulted an 
unfortunate woman, whose crime was the having sheltered, in her house 
at Moylescourt, a fugitive preacher of the name of Hicks. 

ASPASIA, an inhabitant of Athens, a contemporary of Socrates and 
Xenophon^ one of the numerous instances of the inefficacy of superior 
talents to regulate the conduct and guard the heart against the grosser 
appetites. This extraordinary woman, who devoted her earlier years to 
licentious pleasure, was roused by ambition, or satiated by enjoyment, 
and suddenly emerging from infamy and indecorum, won the affections 
and secured the lasting esteem of Pericles, the hero of his age and 
country ; was respected as the friend, and admired as the companion of 
all that was illustrious and exalted during the most refined and brilliant 
period of Grecian history. 

Such circumstances excite our curiosity, and we naturally wish to 
inquire further concerning this fair Milesian, who, with vices which 
would have banished most women to the lowest dr^ of society, boldly 
claimed and eminently enjoyed that consideration which the world 
generally and properly bestows on virtuous and correct conduct alone. 
Athenian matrons, nftthers of families, and the wives and daughters of 
respectable senators and wealthy citizens, repaired without scandal to 
the entertainments of Aspasia, where society was enUvened by beauty, 
wit, and wine, while the graces, with loosened zones, presided at her 
repasts. Exhibiting, early in life, a masculine understanding, and 
uniting with it a bewitching form, no improvement had been spared 
which expense and cultivation coidd bestow ; but the same quidcness 
and sensibility which made her progress in acquirement so rapid, ren* 
dered her an earlier and easy victim to the tender passions, so often fatal 
to youth and beauty ; too soon they taught her, it was no crime to love. 

The arts of this accomplished syren must have been wonderfully 
fascinating, or the domestic Hfe of Pericles, who was already a married 
man, very uneasy ; for, not satisfied with those clandestine snatches of 
enjoyment, so frequently preferred to the dull routine of lawful affection, 
he prevailed on ms wife to consent to a separation ; provided her with 
anoth^ husband, and led Aspasia to the altar; a proceeding which did 
not escape the comic lash of Cratinus and Aristophanes. Pericles, at 
first attracted only by beauty, had sought relief in ner society from the 
sameness or the chagrin of matrimony, and expected, after the zest of 
noveltv was dissipated, the usual frivolous superficial nauseating small 
talk ot vicious al]«urdity. He was, however, agreeably surprised, when 
he found her well acquainted with the present interests and the past 
history of her country, and qualified to converse on any subject he 
introduced, as a scholar, a general, a politician, and a man of taste. 
With a woman of this description, the giddy raptures of desire were 
naturally succeeded by warm esteem, by rational attachment ; and this 
great commander, who by arms and influence governed Greece, confessed 
without reluctance, that he valued Aspasia far beyond all his honours 
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and all his triumphs; that he was indebted to her for much of the fame 
and success of his riper years ; for the highest intellectual pleasures, as 
well as the most blisdul moments of his life. 

If such is the magic charm of beauty without innocence, and accom- 
plishment without correctness of conduct, what might not these gifts of 
heaven achieve, under the salutary direction of prudence and virtue ! 
How severely ought those women to be censured who misapply instru- 
ments which mignt be so powerfully and effectually exerted in reforming 
the morals of the world. 

ASTLEY, JACK, the son of an apothecary, at Wem, in Shropshire, 
a well- written sketch of whose life has been given by a writer, often 
praised, and frequently censured, in this collection. From a country 
grammar-school, and the tuition of Hudson, a painter now only 
remembered as the first instructor of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he travelled 
to Rome, where he finished his education as an artist, and was patron- 
ised by Lord Chesterfield. Returning from Italy, he visited Ireland, 
and, to use a sailor's phrase, worked his passage home ; occasionally 
striking out of the road, as accident, inclination, or interest led the way : 
a natural and, in this instance, a fortunate attachment to scenes endeared 
by early habit and youthful impression, tempted him to loiter in his old 
neighbourhood. He probably was ambitious of convincing his former 
associates, that the time elapsed since he left them had not been indolently 
or inefiectually spent; his memory was stored with useful information, 
his form and manners were improved ; he had received the polish of 
polite intercourse, that unbought grace of life ; he had visited r^ons, 
and contemplated objects, of which those who listened to him had only 
read or heard ; and, what was of no small importance in his own opinion, 
as well as in the eyes of others, he travelled in his own post-chaise, 
accompanied by a French valet in jack-boots, at that period a fashionable 
novelty. To display ourselves to such advantage, in situations where 
we have passed unnoticed and lived unknown, or where we have been 
depressed by churlishness, traduced by envy, or persecuted by malignity, 
is one of the venial triumphs of human vanity ; one of the few satisfactory 
compensations which w^th and elevation have power to bestow ; but 
it was not Astley's fate to devote his life to oil and canvass. Entering 
the assembly-room at Knutsford, Lady Duckenfield, the widow of 
Sir William, was instantly struck with his appearance ; the affair has 
often been mentioned as an instance of sudden love ; being properly 
introduced, his fascinating manners completed a conquest which his 
person had begun ; the lady sat for her pictm*e the next morning, and 
gave him possession of the original in ten days. 

In a few years he lost his wife, whom he always spoke of with 
tenderness and r^ret; her daughter by Sir William Duckenfield died 
soon after ; these contingencies put into his possession the fee of a well 
conditioned estate of five thousand pounds a year. With such an income, 
the taste of a connoisseur, the passions of an amateur, quick sensibility, 
a full pulse, and strong nerves ; idoUsed by the women, his company 
elderly sought after by the men ; we may rather lament than wonder 
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that he yielded to dissipation and voluptuousness. Yet Astley did not 
exhibit the sross indiscriminate sensuality of a foul-feeding epicure ; 
and although in six years from the death of Lady Duckenfidd, he 
spent fifty thousand pounds, some allowance from this sacrifice to the 
loves and graces must be deducted for building, planting, and agricul- 
tural improvement 

In the course of his professional studies, and during his residence at 
Rome, he had acquired a taste for architectural proportion and 
picturesque disposition, uniting with them, what are not always united, 
domestic accommodation in its liighest perfection, social comfort, and 
practical utility. He found a good house at Duckenfield Lodge, and 
left it evidently better than he found it ; his improvements there, and at 
Tabley, were remarked for chasteness of conception and correctness of 
design. His town house, for a short time, was in St. James's-street, 
where he was succeeded by Bardana Hill, and, if I mistake not, after- 
wards by Charles Fox ; but purchasing an old family residence of Lord 
Holdemesse, in Pali-Mall, next to Christie's auction -room, he built on 
the spot three good town-houses ; the centre, which he lived in himself, 
has been since occupied by Cosway, and Dr. Graham ; the house 
adjoining has in later times been made classical ground, by the residence 
of Mr. Gainsborough, who enriched our saloons with the wild beauties of 
forest scenery, and decorated our apartments with well selected portraits 
of trees. The whole was planned and executed by Astley, who, while 
he yielded a little to the prevalent taste of those days for ornamental 
foliage, long slender pilasters, and deep cornices, never lost sight of that 
expressive English term, snug comfort; yet he who is desirous of con- 
trasting the fashion in building of that period, with the present, will 
soon be convinced of our superiority in simple grace and technical 
precision, by comparing Mr. Astley 's front with the well finished 
banking-house of Mr Hammersley, lately erected near it, and I believe 
adjoining to the gateway of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The subject of this article has been produced as an instance in proof 
of what has been sometimes asserted of men liberally and professionally 
educated, but who have attained affluence early, and not from official 
perquisite, or a long course of profitable business. Such persons have 
sometimes been observed to be more desirable associates and pleasanter 
companions, than those who have lineally succeeded to hereditary 
fortunes, or those who have procured considerable wealth by successful 
commerce ; the riches of the first being frequently debased by indolent 
non-exertion, and the independence of the latter too often embittered by 
old age and incapacity for enjoyment The parties in both cases, from 
neglect, or habits formed to other pursuits, have not attained the art of 
embellishing the blank superficies of private life ; the happy art of im- 
proving and giving an importance to those numerous trifles which form 
the sum total of human felicity. The subject of this article has often 
been heard to confess, that the first hundred pounds his pencil produced^ 
gave him more substantial heart>-felt pleasure, as the fair produce of 
self-exertion, tlian all the splendour and wealth of the after part of his 
life. Yet, great as was his success, and eminent his accomplishments, he 
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had neglected the one thing needful, he had not prepared for that awful, 
that last journey, which aU must take ; his retrospect in declining life 
was neither comfortable nor satisfactory, and he expressed repeated and 
earnest wishes to a friend, who soothed the languor of his last moments, 
that he could be permitted to live over his life again : " How different 
A BCAN WOULD I be!" Were his remarkable words. Persons placed in 
similar circumstances will do well to recollect and apply the vain, the 
unavailing wish of Astley^ before the fair sunshine of time and oppor- 
tunity is passed away, and the dark doud of everlasting night closes on 
them and their prospects for ever. 

ATHANASIAN CREED, a form of words occasionally read as part 
of the liturgy of the church of England. This collection of complicated 
definitions, which at last leaves the point in question unexplained, has 
proved a stumbling-block to many conscientious men ; it excited the 
inquisitive scruples of Chillingworth, and the candid doubts of Waterland 
and Clarke : Archbishop Tiffotson, in a letter to Dr. Burnet (Oct. 23rd, 
1694), wishes the churdi well rid of it, and Bishop Taylor confesses that 
it cannot be deduced from the language, or be supported by the authority, 
of holv writ. Yet a creed which has maintained its ground for almost 
nine hundred years, and which, excepting the damnatory clauses, is 
said, by its supporters, to derive its origin fVom an evangehst, the pre- 
cursor and herald of Jesus Christ ; a creed which has received the open 
assent or silent subscription of ten thousand sincere christians and 
excellent divines, ought not to be hastily rejected. 

'* I acknowledge that it is a compUcation of subtleties," says one of 
its learned and able defenders; <<but to guard Christianity against the 
attacks of its adversaries, the verbose rhetoricians of the day, it was 
necessary to fight them with their own weapons, and by opposing sub- 
tleties to subtleties, exhibit an acknowledged and generally received truth 
in the technical phrases and verbal niceties of its enemies." 

On a subject which has for ages alarmed the fears or roused the zeal 
of many great and many good men, Uttle of novelty can be produced ; 
the question, indeed, can never be satisfactorily or finally settled, until 
we have determined whether reason is or is not necessary in matters 
of revelation. I appeal to every considerate orthodox member of our 
establishment, I appeal to every rational christian, to lay their hands on 
their hearts, and to say, whether it is possible to peruse this creed without 
suspense, or to assent to it without hesitation : how painful then must 
be the task, how keen the regrets of many a worthy clergyman of the 
church of England, who, at stated intervals, is compelled to declare, 
with its unknown compiler, that an absolute and unqualified agreement 
with its elaborate doctrines is, before all things, necessary to salva- 
tion ; that he who, in the struggle of reason, tramples on its tenets, or, in ' 
the timidity of mental reservation, evades its abstruse naysteries, shall, 
without doubt, perish everlastingly. I am convinced that the 
intricacies of this ecclesiastic scale, in which unity and polytheism 
tremble on the balance, or alternately kick the beam, joined with the 
inhumanity of the obnoxious claus^^s, and the unaccommodating zeal 
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with which, in some instances, they have heen insisted on ; I am oon- 
yinced that these untoward circumstances have driven many individuals 
from the pale of our national church, and ultimately into the disconsolate 
wilds of deism ; for douht or disgust, once excited, seldom remains at 
rest in a studious contemplative mind. ^' The thirty-second v^se of 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Mark," says a divine of the establishment, 
^' clears all my doubts, and at once quiets my mind on the subject ; ' of 
that day and hour knoweth no man, neither the angels which are in 
Heaven, nor the son, but the father.' Is not this," continues the same 
writer, *' is not this a regular climax, beginning with the lowest order 
of intelligent beings, and ascending gradually to the highest? is not the 
knowledge of the day of judgment denied, first to men, then to angels, 
then to me son of God 1" 

In answer to this quotation, it has been said that, by the law of 
scripture analogy, passages which apparently contradict the Athanasian 
hypothesis, should be accommodated to those which confirm it ; a canon 
of theological criticism to which every man will agree, the moment he 
is convin^ that the author of the creed in question was divinely inspired 
and infalUble ; and it cannot be denied, that texts occur in the holy 
scriptures, equally favourable to a different explanation. But waving 
the divine authority and scriptural correctness of tMs part of our liturgy, 
is it consistent with the opinion we are taught to entertain of Almighty 
God, whose wisdom as well as mercy appears in all his works; is it 
possible to suppose that he would have insisted on the behef of a specu- 
lative opinion, as essentially necessary to salvation, without a plain, clear 
and open avowal of it? Would it not repeatedly and explicitly have 
been laid down, and alike by all the inspired writers of the New Tes* 
iament, as a fundamental principle of the christian revelation ; a sine 
and non, previous to the admission of any person to share its benefits ? 
W ould the Creator of the world, in whom omnipotence and intelligence 
are evidently united, would he have left the present peace and the future 
destiny of a considerable portion of mankind to depend on the heated 
imaginations and the interested decisions of polemic rhetoricians, on a 
letter, a syllable, or a word ; on the difference between a person and a 
being ; a difference which it is not easy to imagine, and I think impossible 
to describe? 

If, as is the opinion of many, the soundness of whose faith, and the 
goodness of whose intention, I have neither right nor incHnation to call 
in question ; if the entire removal of the Athanasian Creed from our 
national liturgy, is thought, at the present crisis, unsafe and inexpedient, 
long may it remain ; for I confess with shame and r^et, that it is a 
subject on which, after many a bitter struggle, I have not yet formed 
a decided opinion : indeed of what avail are doctrinal investigation and 
speculative opinion without that more essential orthodoxy, a pure heart, 
and an amended life ! ! But justice, humanity, and good poHcy require, 
that the reading it, or not reading it, should be left to me discretion of the 
minister, who is too often obtiged to submit to that most odious compro- 
mise, religious hypocrisy, or to relinquish the support of his family. This 
salutary and reasonable r^ulation was approved of and proposed by Arch- 
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bishop Tillotson^ by the Bishops Taylor^ Pearson, Beverley, and Clay- 
ton,* by the learned and pious Doctors Cave, Hole, Bennett; and lastly, by 
that eminent divine, as wdil as great lawyer. Lord Chancellor King. 

On the other hand, it has been observed by some of its defenders, that 
an implicit, orthodox, pure, uncontaminated faith, is more manageable 
in a state, and more conducive to the peace of the church, than rational 
conviction, or the hallowed warmth of sincere devotion : I once pro- 
nounced, and I again repeat my emphatic protest against such an odious, 
abominable, time-serving system, which strips from religion consolation 
and purity of heart, and in their place wraps around it a parti-coloured 
robe of worldly policy, and disgraces a countenance divine with a mask 
of atheistic perfidy. If once an opinion should be impressed on the 
great body of the people, that in matters of religion profession and belief 
do not go hand in hand, the church of any country under such circum- 
stances totters to its foundation; sooner or later it must fall, and Christi- 
anity, however its flourishing may be insisted on by some as wholly 
independent of worldly support, Christianity may be buried in its ruins. 
This awfid, this momentous truth, confirmed by past ages and evinced by 
present example, I would wish to impress strongly on prelates and 
statesmen. 

The following is part of the speech of Dr. Clayton, a bishop in 
Irehind, on his making a motion in the house of peers for expunging 
the Nioene and Athusadan Creeds; a motion which the primate 
declared '^ made his ears tingle/' 

" The Athanasian Creed," said Dr. Clayton, " has not even the 
authority of a council to support it, but is now a known forgery, detected 
by the criticisms of the learned Vossius ; it cannot be traced within two 
hundred years of Athanasius. Perhaps it may be asked. How come 
it then to bear his name ? The answer is, that it agrees with the Atha- 
nasian doctrine, and had his name affixed to it by me church of Rome, 
because he was a person much esteemed by that church, which has long 
laboured to propagate his political and religious principles ; but as the 
true character of Athanasius is not genersdly known, I beg leave to 
inform your lordships who and what he was. Athanasius was a 
young, forward, petulant deacon, in the church of Alexandria, of an 
ambitious spirit, and with talents admirably suited for disputation. 
Having no prol^bility of succeeding to the Bishopric of Alexandria, 
unless he could drive out Arius, who was the senior presbyter in that 
church, he fomented a dispute on the subject of the Trinity between 
the archbishop and* Arius, who being obstinate, uncomplying, or sincere, 
was excommunicated and expelled from the city. The old prelate died 
not long after, when Athanasius, only twenty-eight years of age, by a 
union of force and corruption ascended the archiepiscopal throne, was 
ill^ally consecrated, and confirmed in his see by the Emperor Con- 
stantine. But the turbulent arrogance of his spirit was not to be con- 
trolled by gratitude or by policy ; he grossly insulted his benefactor 
the emperor, and treated Constantius, his successor, with insolence and 
contempt; for this, and other irr^ularities, he was deposed by a 
numerous council of bishops regularly assembled; but in defiance of 
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ecclesiastic discipline and the laws of decency and justice, he forced his 
way into the see over the murdered hodies of his antaeonists, and made 
a forcible and Uoody entrance into the cathedral. All the enormities I 
have mentioned were committed with the concurrence of the Vatican ; 
for it ought to be observed, that while Athanasius treated his roysd 
master and the rest of mankind with insult and defiance, he paid servile 
court and implicit obedience to the papal chair. This slavish submission 
paid by Athanasius to Julius, is the first precedent that can be pro- 
duced in the books of the canon law, in support of the supremacy of 
the pope, who till that time was considered as little more than bisnop 
of Rome. Your lordships will be so good as to observe that I do not 
taVe upon me to say, that the doctrine contained in the Athanasian 
Creed is false ; I only say that it is not plainly and clearly revealed ; 
nor do T presume to condemn those who think they have evidence 
sufficient to justify their being peremptory and positive in support of it 
I judge no man : I only say it contains a doctrine of too nice, difficult, 
and metaphysical a nature to be made the subject of a creed, directed to 
be read by the minister and repeated by the congr^ation. But, my 
lords, let us suppose for argument s sake, that the doctrine contained in 
this creed should he wrong ; and. unless the author was, what no human 
being ever was, infallible, there is a possibility that it may be so ; in that 
case, let us only imagine what would be the consequence — ^it would be 
no less than blasphemy ; it is indeed the dread and terror of an errone- 
ous determination on so delicate a point, that makes me solicitous to 
remove it from the liturgy." 

In answer to the bishop it was observed, that his disapproving the 
Athanasian Creed was by no means a sufficient reason for rejecting it ; 
that he should have been direct, explicit, and particular in pointing out 
how far it agreed or disagreed with the holy scriptures, which after all 
are the only true standard by which sucn questions can be properly 
decided. It has often been lamented, that the doors of admission into 
the church of England were not more liberally widened ; on this subject 
it was said, by a writer who has been justly accused of treating serious 
subjects with too much levity ; on this occasion he observed, *' that there 
were many good things in the church for which the candidates were 
numerous, in general more than the good mother can effectually provide 
for ; that by adding breadth to the door, the number of those who enter 
would of course be proportionately increased, and the share of ecclesi- 
astical loaves and fishes to be divided among the orthodox proportion- 
ately diminished." 

ATTORNEY GENERAL, an officer of the crown, armed by the 
laws of England, or by immemorial usage, with powers apparently 
inconsistent with a free constitution, and which it has been the earnest 
wish of many great and many good men, to see moderated and restrained. 
In the business of filing informations, and carrying on what have been 
called ex officio prosecutions, he is not directed by the previous exami- 
nation of a grand jury, or controlled by the established forms of any 
court, which are cautiously observed in all other cases ; by his own mere 
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motion, he can give a name to, and put any construction he pleases on, 

the conduct, the writing, or even the thougnts, of any person whatever. 

His proceedings are commenced without any previous affidavit, and if, 

in the course of the trial, there appears a probability of failing in his 

charge, he incurs neither risk nor expense, as is regularly the case 

with all other prosecutors, but by a short motion puts an end to the suit, 

and saddles an unfortunate, pernaps an innocent defendant, with heavy 

and ruinous costs. Another circumstance which has attached suspicion 

to this mode of proceeding, is, that the Attorney General is a law officer 

removeable at pleasure, and placed in the high road to promotion ; a trying 

situation, dangerous to human virtue, which is not always sufficiently 

powerful to make a man decide in favour of conscience, duty, and 

nonour, against a good place, the solicitations of a minister, or the 

mandates of his master. 

In defence of this species of prosecution, the crown lawyers have 
replied, that the licentiousness of tne press has been, and still is, carried 
beyond all bounds of decency and truth ; that kings and ministers are 
continually exposed, by artful seditious writers, to hatred and contempt; 
that in the business of proceeding against libels on government, juries 
are notoriously partial to the side of the people ; that in the most flagrant 
cases, a verdict cannot be obtained for tne lung; and that a judicial and 
more summary method, free from the inconveniences of popmar restraint, 
is for urgent reasons absolutely necessary. 

I cannot, I will not deny, that the temper of the times has, in general, 
an influence on jurymen, who are men of like passions with ourselves, 
and are in fact aliquot parts of that public, on whose interests and de- 
merits they are frequently called on to pronounce ; yet many trials, in 
the memory of my readers, prove that an English jury is by no means 
insensible of the respect due to the executive power, nor tardy in 
bestowing exemplary punishment on the defamers of public worth or 
private virtue. The general cry which has echoed through the land 
against ex officio informations, has been considered by many as a suffi- 
cient reason for modifying and restraining them ; nothing in general 
being so likely to counteract the impartial administration of justice, as 
a defendant coming into court with every appearance of having been 
rigorously or unfairly proceeded against. It is also the opinion of several 
sound lawyers, whom I could easily name, and whose inclinations in 
favour of the liberty of the subject will never be numbered with their 
faults ; it is their decided opinion, that whenever the Attorney General 
commences a prosecution, the defendant, as in other cases, ought to be 
permitted to show cause why the information should not be granted. 
This rational and salutary concession would still leave ample discretionary 
power in the breast of a court ; would deprive many a plausible super- 
ficial dedaimer against our constitution of a powerful common-place 
argument; and refusing it cannot be defended on any plea of justice, 
common sense, or good design. 

AUBRIOT, HUGO, a native of Dijon, and Provost or Mayor of 
Paris, in the reign of Charles the Fifth, King of France ; a stern 
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corrector of abuse, of course either hated or feared by the majority of 
mankind. The members of the university of Paris, at that time, are 
described as injuring the rising generation by a total relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and corrupting them by a depraved example ; by punishing 
the most notorious offenders, and admonishing others, this excellent 
magistrate converted a pubUc nuisance into a useful and respectable 
seminary. The expelled members and their friends, uniting with the 
numerous enemies his vigorous conduct had created, formed a strong 
party against him ; and it was soon discovered by the keen eye of malig- 
nity, or fabricated by fraud, that he professed doctrines not exactly 
conformable to the opinions of that period. He was tried before a tribu- 
nal appointed for the purpose, found guilty of Jvdaism and heresy, and 
if his oppressors had not been fearful of exasperating the people, who 
were warmly attached to their provost, he would have been burnt alive. 
He was disgraced and committed to prison ; yet as a reformer and an 
injured man, his designs appear to have been good, his zeal moderate, 
and his resentment against those who had persecuted him, not implaca- 
ble. During an insurrection at Paris, he was released from prison, and 
the enraged multitude would have sacrificed the most exalted personages 
in church or state, had not Aubriot influenced their conduct or directed 
their vengeance. Prudently l^eding from dvil tumults, he repaired to 
a distant province, and passed the remainder of his life in literary retire- 
ment : he is a rare instance of a reformer who did not perish by the 
hands of those whose grievances he had redressed, or whose malversation 
he had controlled. 

While Mayor of Paris, he laid the first stone of that famous state 
prison, the Bastile, which, execrated and overthrown to its lowest foun- 
dations by the Gallic republicans, as a monument of despotism, was 
afterwards mentioned with tenderness and regret by Mr. Burke, as one 
of the king's castles. After the provost's death, his enemies demonstrated 
their hatred, but in fact pronounced a panegyric on his memory, by 
calling every man a Hugonot who differed from common opinions, or 
pretended to be wiser than his neighbours ; and it is remarkable that, 
three centuries afterwards, this obnoxious term was applied to a much 
injured and exasperated sect, who professed doctrines and agitated 
subjects never thought of at the remote period when Hugo lived. 

AUGUSTUS CiESAR, or, as Sir William Jones always termed him, 
Octavian ; the learned judge could never patiently hear him called 
Augustus, considering it as a prostitution of that imperial epithet, to 
apply it to a man, who, he insisted, was the wickedest and meanest of 
cnaracters. 

I agree that Octavian was in many respects a rascal, but he possessed 
in an extraordinary degree, coolness, judgment, and penetration, which 
he made a cover for his rascality; the times in which he Uved, and the 
majority of his subjects, deserved to be governed by a rascal ; the expe- 
riment of ruling them mildly, was tried by a pleasant, sensible, generous, 
open-hearted man, and him they assassinated; those who abuse lenity 
and moderation have no right to complain, if they are afterwards coerced 
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by a rod of iron ; a character of a different cast would not have wielded 
the sceptre an hour. I admire the abilities, I lament the fate of Cicero; 
to have loved him who had taken up arms against the dictator, and who 
spoke in terms of warm sipprobation of his murderers, would have been 
an extraordinary exertion of virtue in Augustus, beyond the reach of a 
Pagan ; but the diadem finds and leaves us men, with all the infirmities 
of our nature ; it cannot, like the crown of thorns, eradicate pride, 
revenge, envy, and selfishness from the human heart. I hope that, in 
the circumstances in which Augustus was placed, I should not have im- 
brued my hand? in the blood of the Roman orator, yet I never could 
have placed confidence in^ or have had any intercourse with, a man who 
betrayed such versatility of principle ; I would have sentenced him to 
a mild q)ecies of banishment to Bais, or to Tusculum, with his books, 
his family, and his fortune untouched ; or have despatched him a second 
time to the distant province of Cilicia, an honourable exile. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION, a corruption of the Catholic Church; 
obstinately defended by a friend, whom, on other subjects, I admire for 
his candour and good sense. He insists that auricular confession is 
authorised by, and strictly consonant to, the practice of the primitive 
church. Will he allow any weight to the opinions of St Chrysostom, 
St. Easily St. Hilary, and St. Ambrose? I think he once whispered a 
reluctant yes : these venerable and worthy characters, with all their faults, 
for when is, and when will, man be without faults ; they would have 
blushed at die various absurdities attributed to them. I can support 
the following emphatic and explicit words by paralld passages from each 
of them. 

'^Accuse not thyself unto others, but reveal thy way unto the Lord, 
not with thy tongue, but a contrite heart ; so shalt thou .obtain mercy. 
No man ^aU hear or see thee confess ; but inwardly and with thy 
heart shalt thou pour forth sighs and tears to the Lord. Let the 
judgment thou passest, and thy self-condemnation, be without any wit- 
ness, LET GOD ONLY SEE THEE CONFESS: discovcr uot thy sius uuto man, 
but to the Lord of heaven and earth, who will not reproach but heal ; 
who is thy God, thy physician and thy friend." 

AUSTRIA, DON JOHN OF; a reply he made to a base and illi- 
* beral reproach. This hero, who commanded at the naval victory of 
Lepanto, in the year 1571, was a natural child of Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany, who observed such secrecy with respect to his birth, that 
two respectable writers have not scrupled asserting, that Don John was 
the son of Charles by his own sister. This accusation, from the pro- 
found mysteriousness of the transaction, it is not easy ^ther to prove 
or contradict ; an effect which those who are fond of mystery, would do 
wdl to recollect, as it often diffuses an air of guilt or indiscretion over 
the most iniiocent actions. 

I must not lose sight of the reply which forms the subject of our 
present article. Don John, being educated with two legitimate branches 
of the imperial family, was, on some trifling occasion of juvenile disagree- 
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ment, coarsely abused by one of his associates, who called him a '' bas- 
tard/' After a momentary pause of resentment and recollection, the 
stripling thus replied : 'Mt is very true, I am a bastard, but recollect, 
I had rather be the bastard of so considerable a man as my father is, 
than the lawful son of any inferior personage." My readers will be 

E leased to hear that, after this emphatic reproof, Don John bestowed a 
earty thrashing on the mean-spirited little rascal who had upbraided 
him. 

AUTHORS, their more than parental attachment to the productions 
of their pens. Heliodorus, a Christian bishop, in the fourth century, 
chose rather to be deprived of liis ecclesiastical preferment, than bum, 
or even disavow, a romance he had written called j^thiopica ; had he 
indeed consented to make the sacrifice, it would have been shutting the 
door after the steed was stolen, as the book was written in his youth, 
but he was not i^ade a bishop till considerably advanced in life. Yet, 
however incongruous it may seem for a prelate to write novels, his pro- 
duction appears to have been composedof materials far less inflammatory 
than the modem furniture of a circulating library ; for in that part of 
his romance which tells of the loves of Theagenes and Charidea, the 
heroine is warmly rebuked by her lover, for bestowing on him, in a 
frolicsome moment, an innocent kiss. With respect to literary sacri- 
fices, the present hour exhibits an instance highly injurious to the cause 
of science ; the chemical pursuits of an excellent, an exemplary and 
highly-endowed bishop have been thought, hy his brethren, incompatible 
with episcopal dignity ; reluctantly yielding to their su^estions, he burnt 
his papers and quitted the elaboratory with a sigh ; wmk the coy nymph, 
who frowns on so many, but whose smiles and favours he had so pecu- 
liarly enjoyed, laments tnat the early object of his tender vows is forsaken, 
that the calls of religion, and the aUurements of clerical honour and emo- 
lument, have gained an inglorious victory over an attachment once so 
ardent. Those who may praise the Grecian, at the expense of the 
English bishop, must make some allowance for superiority of tempta- 
tion : a spiritual peerage, with two or three valuable commendams, and 
afore-shortened prospect of Winchester, Durham, York, or Canterbury, 
must have operated far more powerfully on the feelings and imagination 
of an aspiring churchman, than the obscure and unproductive diocese of 
Tricala in Thessaly. 

BADCOCK, SAMUEL, a leamed divine and ingenious critic, who, 
after considerable toil in the literary vineyard, for the profit of others, 
rather than himself, died little more than thirty years old, evidently 
exhausted and worn down by intense application. Having been educated 
a dissenter, he had officiated as minister of a respectable congr^;ation 
at Barnstaple, and afterwards at South Molton, in Devonshire, where 
his wit and vivacity are said to have displeased some of his more sober 
hearers : but these animating qualities would not have impeded his 
career, as a preacher, to eminence and success, had not the passion of 
love, whose effects we lament, but whose influence so few can resist. 
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impelled him to unhallowed pastimes. This circumstance^ and his not 
exactly coinciding on certain doctrinal points with his non-conforming 
friends, impelled him to take refuge in the bosom of the church of 
England ; but it was in the closet rather than in the pulpit that he laid 
the foundation of his fame. Having engaged in several periodical pub- 
lications, and in a paper war with John Wesley, in which " the strip- 
ling conquered Goliah/' he was at last retained as a writer in the divinity 
department by Mr. Ralph Griffith, the proprietor and first founder of 
the Monthly Review, a man to whom Uterature, and liberty, civil as 
well as religious, are under considerable obligations. His attack in that 
work on Mr. Madan's Thelypthora, was masterly, and his triumph 
complete ; his animadversions on Dr. Priestley, in the same publication, 
evince a critical severity evidendy personal, which those who recollected 
that Mr. Badcock had once been the intimate friend of the Unitarian, 
saw with r^et. This was one of those occasions, often mentioned in 
this collection, in which human vanity could not resi^ the temptation 
of victory and triumph at any expense ; it has been suggested, that when 
Badcock conformed to the dnurch of England, Dr. Priestley expressed 
himself with unguarded warmth on the levity of the convert's former 
conduct, and the versatility of his religious principles, little imagining 
that the object of censure would hereafter be his reviewer. Something 
like the eagerness of irritation evidently pervades the critical page ; it 
animates and excites but never misleads; the profuse, the unexhausted 
fertility of Dr. Priestley's pen exposed him on a thousand occasions, and 

diaps few men could or would have resisted the opportunity seized by 
cock, of gratifying his resentment and displaying his learning. A 
warm contention took place, in consequence of a promissory note of 
considerable value from Dr. White to Mr. Badcock, which, after his 
decease, was discovered among the papers of the latter ; it proved that 
die Arabic Professor was indited to Badcock for a good portion of the 
reputation procured by his far-famed Bampton Lectures ; if the learned 
Doctor, to the genius and erudition he so largely possesses, could prevail 
on himself to add application, this and other embarrassments might have 
been avoided. I think it but fair, in every future edition of Dr. W bite's 
Bampton Lectures, that the name of Badcock should be added to his 
own in the title; on this subject I cannot agree with a late writer, 
'' that the measure of assistance, which men of letters may occasionally 
receive from their friends in learned undertakings, is a matter of indif- 
ference to the public." If an individual, blest with acutenessof intellect 
and incessant application, unites with a man of great abiUty, but without 
firmness or resolution to rouse himself to strenuous exertion, it surely 
is neither consistent with moral nor intellectual equity, that laborious 
application should be the portion of one, while fame and preferment are 
to be exclusively enjoyed by the other. Mr. Badcock added to the 
most brilliant natural and acquired endowments, intellectual energy 
and unremitting industry, and, although he joined the estabhshraent, 
remained (blush ye lights of the church) without provision, in a country 
where ignorance gently slumbers in prebendal stalls, or fattens on plura- 
lities, and where those rewards which were designed to requite excel- 
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lence and raise depressed merit, are too often lavished on hereditary 
dullness, or the servile tools of corruption. 

BAGGS, MAJOR, an individual well known in his day, on the 
turf, and at the gaming table, who united the well-formed habits of a 
gentleman with an irresistible passion for deep play, which he indulged 
to the utmost pitch of its bent. The justice of this article in my former 
edition, has been called in question, for speaking too mildly of a man, 
who, my unknown censurer insists, ''was a desperate adventurer, a 
blood-thirsty duellist, and an unprincipled gambler." I am veiling to 
make allowance for a disappointed connoisseur, who had failed in the 
same path which the major trod with success ; yet as a duellist it would 
be difficult to point out any affair which he could have avoided 
without a risk of assassination ; and as to the unerring aim and execu- 
tion of his pistols, was there a single instance of death or mutilation 
which any honest man could lament? 

If I may rely on the assertions of two friends who have paid for their 
knowledge, Major Baggs, notwithstanding the general prejudice against 
him, did not have recourse to those iniquitous manoeuvres of fraudulent 
finesse, which thorough-paced gamblers think themselves authorised to 
employ ; yet he was successful, almost without exception ; and I have 
seen a list of names, some of them allied to our first famiUes, completely 
stripped, and driven into exile by the superior luck or ruinous dexterity 
of Baggs. '' It is impossible that a man can play fair who always wins,' 
was the passionate exclamation of one he had plucked to his last feather ; 
this declaration, the vanquished player was obliged to defend at the risk 
of his life, for whatever the major said or did, he was eager, rather than 
willing, to defend by personal rencounter ; on these occasions his deport- 
ment and aspect carried with them something so peculiarly terrific, that 
it required strong nerves only to meet his eye ; and poor ***** once 
observed, that he had rather fight some men, than look Major Baggs in 
the face. The pigeon, in the instance I record, was only wing-broken 
and ruined. On books, men, manners, and foreign countries, having 
visited various parts of Europe and Asia, he was well qualified to speak, 
and when play or Fitzgerald were out of the question, appeared a 
pleasant converser. At table, his good fortune sometimes imperceptibly 
became the topic of the moment ; he would not invite, but never avoided 
the discussion ; it was on one of these occasions, that he expressed him- 
self in the following words :— - 

<' To refer good luck at the gaming-table indiscriminately, and, in 
every instance, to foul play, is insolent and absurd ; the weak resource 
of impotent anger, the unavailing and dishonourable excuse of van- 
quished ignorance, reviling superior capacity. The man who makes 
play the great, the only business of his life, who never eats, drinks, 
sleeps, or even thinks, without an eye to the occupation of the n^ht, 
who makes every pursuit, women, wine, pleasure, and business, sul^r- 
vient to the master-passion ; such a rigid disciplinarian in diet and the 
common habits of Ufe, who, from cool caution and corrected appetites, 
teaches even his pulse to beat and his eyes to move in mechanical 
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obedience and unison^ may be said to subject fortune to his control, 
to reduce even chance to certainty. With an antagonist so prepared, 
a raw, headstrong, oyer-fed young man, with funous unrestrained 
passions, and of unguarded temper, rushes to ahnost certain defeat ; to 
attribute victory over an opponent like this^ to any other cause than the 
natural triumph of deliberate preparation and subdued sensibility over 
untutored ignorance and rash mdiscretion, is unworthy a man of sense 
and a gendeman ; so d^rading a deduction, whenever intentionally and 
personally pointed (for I have no olgection to the general discussion of 
any subject), it is ray duty and determination to punish by every means 
in my power. I never have played, I never will play, with a man 
actuaUy intoxicated, but, in every other instance, I consider myself as 
fully justified in seizing all advantages which skill and good luck may 
place within my reach. At a gaming-house, we meet professedly to 
combine amusement with profit, and 1 am surely authorised, on every 
principle of equity and common sense, to win the money of men who 
assemble for the express purpose of maJdng themselves masters of mine. 
A gentleman present, wno never forgets that he is a gentleman, has 
mentioned, as one of the proofs of unfairness, the difference of men's 
abilities, but I cannot agree with him in opinion ; at play, as in war, 
he who draws the sword, commits himself at once to all the chances of 
the field. 

*' If I were to decline accepting a challenge, on the ground of being 
more expert at hitting a mark, or because I was a more complete master 
of the small-sword than my antagonist, such conduct might be ap- 
plauded in a school of puritanic casuists, but in the great school of the 
world, I should be deservedly laughed at for my moderation, and kicked 
out of company for a poltroon, who disguised rank cowardice under a 
mask of punctilio and afi*ectation." 

This frank confession, which may be considered by some as unanswer- 
able argument, and by others as a barefaced, downright avowal of 
unquestionable and illicit advantage, has been perused, I hope and 
believe, not without utility, by certain young friends of the editor, who 
think their night badly spent, and their day ill-finished, which does not 
conclude with faro or rouge et noir. 

On the subject of gaming, at which so man^ and such great fortunes 
have been dissipated, a short, a natural question has often been asked: 
To what oblivious, unfathomable abyss does such a vast mass of ready 
money descend ? for, compared to the numbers who are ruined, how 
very few have the luck or the prudence to secure independence ? The 
magnificent structures which are rising on every side around us, while 
their fortunate proprietors coUect pictures and purchase boroughs, is a 
full and sufficient answer to the question. Anotner circumstance should 
also be considered; the life of a gamester* who moves in circles where 
sums worth winning alone can circulate, mwjf be expensive, his equipage 
brilliant, and his appendages ample ; he must occasionally visit the 
sea-side, and other places of fashionable resort, objects not within 
the reach of moderate finances, and which, without a constant and 
adequate return, or a proportionate income, will not fail to impoverish 
the wealthiest individuals. But whatever the vicissitudes of a Ufe 
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devoted to gaining, however miraculous its elevation, or sudden its 
depression, the proprietors play a safe and certain game ; whilst suicide, 
public justice, famine, and disease, are crushing and treading down 
into oblivion and perdition the miserable victims by whom they have 
been enriched, these triumphant adventurers, who were never bom to be 
drownedy march the turnpike road to affluence and wealth. If we 
review the annals of play, how rare are the instances of even a successful 
gamester terminating his career with happiness or decent respect: 
####### #j with me magnificence and income of a prince, owes the 
little sufierable society he can muster, to the dexterity of his cook and 
the excellence of his wine; and, with all the expensive splendour of his 
entertainments, equipage, and establishment, is alternately tolerated, 
shook off, insulted, or despised ; and Major Baggs, respected by the 
brother of his sovereign, and protected by an Italian king, perished from 
the effects of disgracdPid confinement, in the nauseous and comfortless 
recesses of a watcn-house, the nocturnal receptacle for felons, prostitutes, 
and thieves. 

The editor was in the act of revising these pages for this new 
impression, and groaning under the painful and minute labour of 
erasure and correcting, a task which, however necessary, has none of 
the pleasures of original composition to alleviate the toil; at this moment 
he is informed of an old friend being lost to himself^ his family, and the 
world ; the circumstance of the case being obviously connected with this 
article, he presumes on the patience of his readers, to speak furdier 
on the subject. 

In a remote county lived Albino (I affix for convenience a fictitious 
name to my portrait, although I actually paint from real life) ; he w£ls 
in circumstances of easy affluence, with an amiable family, who enjoyed 
and deserved the friendship of a neighbourhood where he had passed 
the greater part of a long life, and with an object fully capable of 
honourably and profitably occupying a few leisure hours every day. 
Thus situated, he might have lived useful and beloved, and have died 
with substantial hope, but, from disease of body or of mind, it was 
observed that he became dissatisfied with every thing around him, and 
lost his relish for those pursuits, amusements, and friend^ips, in which 
he and his family had passed their lives ; he suddenly declared his 
resolution to remove into a distant part of the kingdom, converted the 
whole of his property, which was considerable, into ready money, and 
eagerly rushed to the fountain head of ruin and rapacity, devoting his 
days to slumber, and his nights to the gaming-table. A few words will 
conclude my story ; he was quickly and irretrievably ruined, and, whilst 
I relate the circumstance with tears, but not for him, an amiable family 
are buried in hopeless and penurious obscurity, without a single source 
of retrospective comfort or future satisfaction. In endeavouring to 
trace the remote causes of this wretched degradation, I have sometimes 
attributed it to Albino's not acquiring a taste for simple and innocent 
pleasures. Instead of sitting down with cheerfulness and gratitude to 
the various feasts prepared by Providence, he was seeking for faults in 
the viands, and I fear, at times, giving way to unbecoming sentiments 
and language concerning the Almighty provider. 
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BAILLIE, CAPTAIN, an officer in the British navy, taid Keu- 
tenant-governor of Greenwich hospital during part of the time that Uie 
£arl of Sandwich presided at the Admiralty hoard. From this office, 
which was the recompence of professional merit, the worthy captain 
was dismissed, for pointing out and endeavouring to remedy certain 
notorious ahuses in that valuable institution, at a period when all consi- 
deration of public duty and private justice was overpowered by the fury 
of party virulence. I will not dwell on or describe the shabby and 
cruel fraud of imposing on our marine veterans bull-beef, of which, 
although he was paid a fair price for wholesome and nutritious meat, a 
contracting butcher was convicted ; I wiU not follow the minute but 
laudable investigations of the Duke of Richmond, into curtailed sheets, 
short shirts, iU-made shoes, or scanty stockings ; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to observe, that the steps wnich led to, and the rancorous spirit 
produced by these transactions, terminated in the removal of an able 
servant of the public^ a spirited, judicious, and disinterested reformer. 

It must, however, anbrd Captain Baillie considerable satisfaction, 
under all the evils he suflfered, that he will be considered by posterity as 
an active resister of official peculation, as one who, deaf to the voice of 
selfish prudence and worldly poUcy, and unawed by ministerial frowns, 
endeavoured, by every means in his power, to appropriate the noble 
foundation at Greenwich to the relief of wounded and aged seamen, 
according to tlie spirit and design of the hospital duurter, which, in 
many instances, had been notoriously violated. Such wiU be the tardy 
justice done to his memory ; but impressions equally important, but not 
equally cheering, will remain on the mind of every impartial man who 
shall peruse the memorials of the subject of this article, supported by 
the most respectable personal evidence, and the sentence of a court of 
justice. The fatal effect his treatment may hereafter produce on the 
diligence and integrity of persons in public employments, is easily 
imagined, and, in some instances, has already been felt; ability to 
detect, and courage to arraign the artifices of fraud and corruption, 
must, on future occasions, be concealed under the convenient mask of 
cunning reserve, or prudent unconcern. Should carrion be provided as 
food for those seamen whose gallantry has secured to us every blessing 
we enjoy, or should they be supplanted at Greenwich hospital by lands- 
men from Cornish boroughs and shires beyond the Tweed, a lieutenant- 
governor, after suppressing the struggles of honesty, and the sigh of 
bridled indignation, would naturally say, '^ I see what is doins, and 
know my duty, but I have not the resolution to expose myself and 
family to the difficulties and embarrassments of dismission ; I remember 
the fate of Captain Baillie, and must learn to hold my tongue." - 

It happened, in the present instance, that the captain's warmest friend 
and supporter, although not the immediate cause of his dismission, was, 
in fact, the only impediment why the minister of that day made him no 
compensation for the loss of his post ; the bold, the unceasing attacks of 
the Duke of Richmond on the measures of government, had exasperated 
into malignity the resentments of Lord Sandwich and his political 
associates. 
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" I acknowledge there is much of right, and much of reason, in the 
assertions of Captain BaiUie," exclaimed the Earl of Sandwich^ in a 
confidential moment, to a certain literary barrister (Mr. Murphy) ; but 
he forgot, or forbore to add, '^ he is encouraged by my bitter antagonist, 
the inflexible Lenox, and if any relief is afibrded to the discharged 
officer, it will be considered as a tacit confession of the truth of nis 

f racers accusations, and will be putting additional weapons into the 
ands of our merciless foe, that unrelenting Drawcansir, the Anglo- 
Gallic duke." 

It was observed by the enemies of the lieutenant-governor, <^ that his 
manners were untractable and his temper vexatious." ^' I confess," 
replied the duke, *' that a man of stem mdependence and uncorrupted 
int^rity, is not a very desirable companion to menials, jobbers, and 
dependents, or calculated to conciliate their affections ; one of such a 
cast is not a likely person to connive at fraudulent jobs and scandalous 
impositions ; he wiU, of course, be considered as a morose, uncomplying, 
ill-natured fellow, and they will endeavour, by every method in their 
power, to rid themselves of so troublesome a companion.'' His grace, 
on this occasion, might have aptly introduced, by way of apology for 
the Greenwich dehnquents, a declaration made by the wretched man, 
who, durins the reign of Queen Anne, bore and disgraced the title of 
Duke of Wharton, although it must be confessed, that his character has 
been drawn by Swift wim the " recentibus odiis" evidently predomi- 
nating : his picture of the Whig Devil is painted much too black. 

This nobleman, who, I believe, was Lord Lieutenant of Lreland, had 
constantly professed great esteem for the Dean of St. Patrick s, but his 
professions were false, and his activity and interest generally exerted to 
the injury rather than the benefit of the man he flattered, but could not 
deceive, for our benevolent misanthrope saw and understood his excel- 
lency's character. 

On a certain occasion, his deviation from a solemn promise he had 
made in favour of the dean, being detected in a manner too palpable 
and gross to escape observation, or admit either apology or evasion, he 
exclaimed with an oath to one of his loose associates, in the hearing of 
the exasperated priest, who forgot the implied compliment, but never 
forgave the injury, **We have not enough character or importance 
ourselves, my lord, to countenance these fellows who have." 

This comfortable theory of the Irish viceroy accounts for the success 
of many an unprincipled superficial coxcomb; and a consideration of it 
may help to soothe the disappointments of men of acknowledged worth 
and abilities. Before I condude, it ought to be observed, in justice to 
his grace of Richmond, that on being constituted master-general of the 
Ordnance, he embraced an early opportunity of appointing Captain 
Baillie to a lucrative place in that department, which I wish him many 
years of health and happiness to enjoy. 

In the train of melancholy ideas produced by the present article, the 
name of Valentine Morris naturally arises in our minds, and presents a 
striking example of zealous fidelity and anxious disinterestedness, pre- 
cipitated from the heights of fortune, respect, elegance, and domestic 
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happiness^ to obloquy, neglect^ prosecution, adversity, and a jail. Raised 
by personal merit, and the more immediate approbation of his sove- 
reign^ to the government of St. Vincent, he found, in the midst of a 
war unexampled for combination and malignity against Great Britain, 
he found that island defenceless and unprovided. He felt it his duty 
to repair the fortifications and provide military stores : these purposes 
he found it impossible to carry into effect without making himself 
responsible for payment : remittances from the treasury were refused ; 
his, or rather the public, creditors, were clamorous, and instant ruin 
ensued. How keen must have been the anguish, how severe the morti- 
fication of a man like Valentine, erect in the honest and justifiable pride 
of int^rity and scrupulous performance, thus to experience the degrad- 
ing treatment of delinquency and guilt ! What must have been the 
tortures of taste and sensibility, refined and warm like his, when 
Persfidd, his paternal estate, was torn from his possession ? Persfield, 
visited and celebrated by travellers and poets, the seat of well-disposed 
decoration, el^ant hospitality, and unrivalled picturesque gratification, 
for which fifty thousand pounds had been repeatedly owsreS, and at last 
sold, in the urgency of the moment, for less than half its vsdue. 

" May the injustice shown me, and the unfeeling treatment I have 
experienced/' says Governor Morris, in a memorial he published of his 
case, " may what I have experienced impress on my successors the 
shocking insensibility of all ministers in their public capacities, however 
amiable their characters in private life. I have enjoyed the pleasures 
and comforts of prosperity ; and trust that when affliction appUed for 
solace, I did not withhold the bounties of Providence: I suffer the 
neglect of adversity, and hope that it will teach me the useful lesson of 
resignation. If friendship shall sympathise with my misfortunes ; if 
my name shall be hereafter rescued from undeserved reproach ; if others 
shall be warned against suffering the warmth of zeal to overheat their 
judgment, and render them forgetful of private prudence, it will be 
some compensation for hope, health, and nappiness, sacrificed in the 
service of my country." 

BALTHAZAR, a Spanish Jew, bom early in the seventeenth 
century, who read lectures in philosophy for several years in the univer- 
sity of Salamanca, and afterwards practised as a physician at Seville, 
which was the place of his birth. Having, by honesty or indiscretion, 
incurred the resentments of the holy office, ne was confined and severely 
tortured in the cells of the inquisition, where, to use his own words, 
rather than submit to die, by openly confessing his faith, he repeatedly 
endured torments worse than ten thousand deaths. After suffering 
various corporal punishments, at intervals, for more than three years, 
and remaining in solitary darkness during the whole time, which he 
describes as still more dreadful, and at times depriving him of his reason, 
he escaped into France, where he assumed the name of Isaac Orobio, and 
soon after travelled into Holland. At Amsterdam he was received with 
sympathy and respect, admitted into the synagogue, passed the remain- 
der of his life in that city, and died in sixteen hundred and eighty-seven. 
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Orobio here became acquainted with Philip Limborch^ a professor of 
theology^ a man of strong sense and considerable erudition ; the cruel 
treatment which the Spanish refugee had experienced, excited the pity 
and awakened the zeal of the humane Dutchman ; he endeavoured, by 
every means in his power, to soothe his anguish, and, considering it his 
duty, as a Christian and a divine, to enlighten the mind of the unfortu- 
nate Jew, on the incontestible evidence and superior comforts of Chris- 
tianity, he attempted to convert him. This highly interesting subject 
became the topic of many long conversations between two individuals 
highly endowed, and both remarkable for candoiur as weU as learning. 

An account of what passed on these occasions was published, by 
Limborch, in good Latin ; he gave it the title of *' A friendly confer- 
ence concerning the truth of the Christian religion, with a learned Jew." 
This controversy, though admirably support^!, like other controversies 
left both parties in possession of theur original opinions. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that adversity and persecution had strongly impressed, 
and in bloody characters, the value of religious toleration on the mind 
of Isaac Orobio ; and the reader who may expect, on the part of the 
Spanish Jew, to meet with that savage stubbornness often laid to the 
charge of the children of Israel, and so frequently and strongly marked 
in the Mosaic narrative, will be surprised to find in this victim of 
intolerant superstition, the liberality, perhaps the culpable indiflference, 
of a philosopher and a latitudinarian. He avowed, without scruple, 
that if he had been bom of parents who worshipped the sun, he should 
have thought it his duty to have continued to profess the same rdigion. 
The agonies he had endured from the members of a church which has 
so grossly deviated from the gospel of Christ, probably occasioned his 
disuking every opinion such men professed, and was, to a degree, an 
argument against its efficacy ; to argue from the abuse of a system against 
the truth of it, is no uncommon mistake. 

BALZAC, a French writer iu the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the friend of Voiture, the favourite and correspondent of Cardinal 
Bichlieu, the Duke d'Espemon, and Cardinal de la ViUette : as a 
pubUc agent of the last, he resided at Rome in 1621, and part of the 
following year. As a letter writer, he was much admired ; and, what 
I can scarcely believe, even in a Frenchman, is said to have taken ofi* 
his hat whenever his letters were mentioned. After making large 
allowances for constitutional vanity, extravaganza, and the faux-brillant, 
it cannot be denied that they contain many fine turns and witty pas- 
sages; but notwithstanding the assertion of his preface- writer, IS/Lotte- 
Aigron, (Troyes, 1634, 12°»°. excellent type) the idea of publication was 
evidently uppermost in the mind of Balzac at the moment he wrote ; 
he is perpetually on the look-out for good things, and exhibits in every 
page strong proofs of literary labour and the toil of invention. It is to 
be lamented that so agreeable a writer and so pleasant a man should 
have imbibed the religious prejudices of the times, and the intolerant 
spirit of his patrons ; he joins heartily in the cry of persecution, and 
echoes the court-cant against the Huguenots ; in his fifteenth letter to 
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the Duke d'Espernon, there occurs on this sulrject a piece of Jesuitism 
unworthy of a literary character and an honest man. 

'' The fall of heresy is decreed hy heaven, as certain as the day of 
judgment, and to oppose its suppression is to resist the will of God : it 
cannot be very difficult for a great prince to find or to make them guilty ; 
indeed, every species of deception is justifiable, if it ultimately tends to 
the everlasting nappiness of tnose we deceive. '' Do we ask a madman 
whether he chooses a strait waistcoat? Would a father, who saw his 
son sinking in a rapid stream^ suffer him to be drowned rather than 
drag him out by the hair of his head?" 

A sentiment of Balzac's, which follows this curious doctrine in the 
same letter, will be its best recitation : '^ No consideration can alter the 
nature of things; no circumstance or situation can make that right 
which is of itself base and unj ust ." In his twentieth letter, written from 
Rome to the Cardinal de la Villette, he acknowledges the receipt of a 
remittance, and proceeds to inform his eminence of the manner in which 
he means to spend it ; on this subject, he writes as if he understood 
and valued the luxuries he describes ; but the Hvely Frenchman cannot 
suppress extravagant hyperbole. 

'' In this broiling month (July) I use every method in my power to 
guard against the heat; four servants constantly fan my apartments, they 
raise wind enough to make a tempestuous sea. My wine is plunged 
in snow and ice till the moment I drink it ; I pass half my time in the 
cold bath, and divide the other half between an orange-grove, cooled by 
a refreshing fountain, and my sofa; I do not venture to cross the street, 
but in a coach. Other people are content with smeUing flowers, I 
have hit on the method of eating and drinking them ; I protest that my 
chamber smells stronger of perfiime than Arabia Felix ; and I am so 
lavish of rose water and essence of jessamine, that I actually swim in it : 
while my neighbours, at this sultry season, are overloading weir stomachs 
with solid food, I subsist almost entirely on birds fed with sugar ; these, 
with jellies and fruit, are the whole of my diet" He concludes with an 
acknowledgment which is, in fact, though undesignedly, a severe satire 
on himself, or his patron, for paying a man so extravagantly for being 
idle ; "^ these are the whole of the services I perform, such are the duties 
of my office." 

His twenty-first letter, written in the following December, may be 
considered as a practical sermon on the passage I have recited ; it was 
written during the intervals of a severe fit of the gout, probably pro- 
duced by his luxurious indolence. After comparing this cruel disease to 
the wild beasts of Africa and the monsters of the deep, he proceeds to 
describe, with his usual vivacity, the weak state to which it had reduced 
him : " I am now become so vadiant and courageous, that if a troop of 
horse pursued me, I would not run away ; and so proud, that if his 
holiness the Pope, made me a visit, I should not wait on him to the door.' * 

The following is a short but weU-drawn sketch of some eminent 
Italian personage, I suspect of the pope himself; to how many friends 
of my own, as well as my readers, is it applicable ? 

" There has not been, since the death of Nero, a prince who has made 
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a better buflfbon ; he composes verses and sets them to music with the 
dexterity and skill of a master ; he recites Ariosto with impressive 
correctness^ and possesses a just taste in painting, sculpture, and vertu ; 
in a word, he excels in every art, science, and trade, except his own : a 
thousand crowns a year has lately been given to an author who pre^nted 
a learned and elaborate dissertation, in which he endeavours to prove 
that his generous patron is lineally descended from Julius Cssar." 

Balzac then proceeds, with the entertaining prolixity of a Frenchman, 
to describe the house in which he resides : ^' It is neither so el^ant nor 
so costly as Fontainbleau, but it has a charming wood behind it which 
the solar ray cannot penetrate, and is admirably calculated for an invalid 
with weak eyes, or to make an ordinary woman appear tolerably handsome. 
The trees, covered with foliage to their very roots, are crowded with 
turtle-doves and pheasants ; wherever I walk, I tread on tulips and 
anemones, which I have ordered my gardener to plant among the other 
flowers, to prove that the French strangers do not s/affer in a comparison 
with their Italian friends." 

A truce at that time signed with the Huguenots, occasions the loyalty 
and religious zeal of Balzac again to burst forth : *' I will not take the 
liberty," he observes, '* to anticipate his majesty's gracious intentions, 
but he may rest assured that nothing can ever soften the heart or change 
the disposition of a heretic ; however he may be flattered or soothed, and 
whatever he may say or swear, a Huguenot will always be rebellious 
against a CathoHc sovereign. From the first rise of these dangerous 
opinions to the present hour, they have always more or less defied the 
constituted authorities of every country in which they have resided; the 
cautionary towns are the focus of sedition and rebellion. Let us only 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that the king's subjects of the true 
religion were, in a similar way, to demand fortresses and towns, and in 
proportion to their numbers ; little more would remain for our master 
to reign over than his palaces and royal demesnes." 

In nis forty-second letter, written at Rome during the disturbances 
and intrigues which agitated the collie of cardinsSs previous to the 
election of Alexander Ludovisio, who afterwards assumed the papal title 
of Gregory the Fifteenth, our author is satirical, lively and pleasant; — 
these are his words. 

" Listen, and I wiU relate strange things ; one of the candidates for 
the triple crown keeps in constant pay six astrolc^ers to consult the 
stars on the probability of his success; another tiSces money of two 
parties and coolly votes for a third ; others are suddenly afflicted with 
the most dangerous complaints, and can scarcely rise from their chairs, 
in the hope of being chosen, on the probability of another election 
speedily taking place ; it is often found that a cardinal of a puny con- 
stitution, sinking under age and infirmity, makes a robust and long-lived 
pope ; in short, I see, on every side, finesse, fraud, simulation, and dis- 
simulation ; good faith, moral purity, disinterestedness, and simplicity 
of heart, are altogether banished from the condave." 

The forty-ninUi letter is written to his mistress, during a severe 
indisposition, and under the irritating impressions of jealousy ; on this 
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occasion h^ves utterance to the violence of his rage till he fancies 
his rant is suhlime : ^^ If my hand wielded but for one hour the thunder- 
bolt of Jove/' says this outrageous lover, '' not a palace or tower should 
stand entire on ue surface of the globe." 

His fiftieth letter is addressed to a lady who appears to have acted 
with becoming reserve and precaution against his clandestine attacks ; 
he has the impudence to tell her, ^' that such conduct is only losing 
time, that every hour she lives diminishes her beauty and steals a grace 
from her features. " I hope the insulted female answered, ^' That there was 
the greater reason for her avoiding everything which would grieve her, 
and produce punful reflections when personal charms were vanished." 
Balzac condudes with saying, ^' Take warning therefore, Clorinda, and 
if you wish to enjoy a nos^ay, let it be gathered before the roses are 
faded." 

Clorinda should instantly have repKed — ^' I am ready, sir, to accom- 
pany vou into the flower-garden whenever you please, if you will first 
attend me to the altar, which alone can protect me from guilt, infamy, 
and want." Women in such situations are too scrupuloui^ nice: were 
I a female of anv tolerable attraction, or the father of a family with 
decent marriageable girls about my house, I would have no equivocal 
lounging danglers, with their horses and servants eating my dinners, 
swallowing my wine at 1001 a pipe, wasting my hay and com, talking 
loose nonsense to my daughters, inflaming meir imaginations, and after 
all protesting that they were no more than common acquaintance ; that 
they should feel themselves the happiest of men if it was in their power 
to marry, &c. &c. 

I would not suffer so despicable and dangerous a farce to be acted one 
week under my roof; speak out at depart, should be my language; I 
would not submit for a moment to that base and abject state of vassalage 
in which I have seen some parents fettered. WhsX man of a feeling or an 
independent mind, could bear that a modem roaring three-bottle man 
should have the run of his house, disturb his family, insult his children^ 
and risk their peace of mind— and all for what? m the delusive hope 
diat, at some distant period, a worthless fellow, ruined in constitution and 
fortune, will condescend to make the darling of a father's heart miserable 
for life. 

BAKER, POLLY, the daughter of a reputable mechanic at Con- 
necticut, in New England, soberly, and, as is the custom of that town, 
religiou^y brought up; educated according to her rank, in reading, 
writing, and plain work, and, what in all ranks is of more consequence, 
taken home early from the day-school, to be instructed in the useful and 
domestic duties of life. She had given proofs of a strong understanding, 
but united with it, what is not often united, a beautiful person, a capti- 
vating grace, and softness of manners, wMch, although the principal 
charm of a woman, too often incapacitate the sex for defence, and expose 
them to the attacks of seduction. With such attractions, it was her 
fate and her misfortune to form an acquaintance with an agreeable 
young man, the son of one of the magistrates of the town ; an intimacy 
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quickly followed^ and few of my readers need be told how soon such an 
intercourse grows to a tender attachment^ and takes a softer name. 
They experienced the usual difficulties of love, which are always 
increased by inequality of condition, and the chance for happiness 
proportionately diminished; I will not describe the irritated pride and 
selnsh resentment of his parents, nor the tender anxieties of her's; 
anxieties augmented by their discovering, too late, that her affections were 
fixed on one whose family would never consent to their union, and whose 
profligate character and violent passions convinced them he would seize 
every opportunity of gratifying them without scruple and at all risks. 

Injunction and remonstrance only served to make the young people 
more diligent in procuring interviews, and to enhance the value of those 
precious moments when procured. It is not my business to dwell on 
scenes passed over in rapture, but recollected with r^ret; she was 
thrown off her guard by ms promising to marry her, and, with all her 
good sense and religious impressions, undone. The guilty secret was 
soon known ; her rebtions, with a culpable severity often shown on sudi 
occasions, shut their doors against her; and the perfidious betrayer in a 
few months forsook the woman he had seduced; pr^nant, wretdied,— 
without fame, and without a friend, the agonies of tedious and difficult 
child-birth were added to the loss of reputation. 

Women have been often accused of affectation and false delicacy for 
starting at the shadow of indecorum ; they do right, for the barriers of 
female modesty cannot be too strictly guarded ; the crowded capital 
and the sequestered village perpetually exemplify the rapid progress 
from virgin innocence to undaunted profligacy. 

The subject of our present article is a case in point : this unhappy 
woman, the darling of her family; once doted on by her lover, who, 
had she been cruel, still would have been kind ; looked up to and respected 
for virtue and good sense, was now a wretched outcast from all decent 
society, the ridicule and contempt of many with less virtue but more 
prudence than herself; and reduced, by a strange kind of base necessity, 
to support herself and infant by treading the paths of infamy. The 
glow of revolting virtue forsook her cheek, and a woman who a few 
months before would have been embarrassed by an indelicate allusion, 
now entered the noisome caves of prostitution without a blush. Such 
conduct was not passed over without legal punishment in New £ngland, 
at that time the land of saints, the hot-nouse of Calvinistic Puritanism ; 
for this and other deviations from chastity, and for being the mother of 
several natural children, she paid fines, and was imprisoned. 

On one of these occasions, being carried before a court of justice, in 
order that sentence might be pronounced against her, she addressed the 
justices on the bench in the following words, which were taken down 
in short hand by a person on the spot. 

'^ I am a poor unhappy woman who have no money to fee lawyers to 
plead for me, and find it very difficult to get a liveUhood ; I will not 
trouble you with a long speech, for I do not expect that you will deviate 
from the law in my favour; all I hope is, that you wiU move the gover- 
nor in my behalf to remit the fine. I acknowledge it is not the first 
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time that I have been dr^eed before this court on the same account ; 
I have paid heavy fines^ Ihave been brought to public punishment ; 
I do not pretend to deny that this is agreeable to law, but since it is 
found necessary to repeal many unreasonable laws, I take the Uberty to 
say, that the act by which I am punished is unjust, and, in my case, 
particularly severe. I have always led an inoffensive life in the neigh- 
txmrhood where I was born, and defy my enemies (if I have any) to say 
that I ever wronged man, woman, or chUd. With submission to this 
honourable court, I cannot conceive my offence to be of so unpardonable 
a nature as the law considers it : I have brought several fine children 
into the world at the risk of my life ; I have. maintained them by my 
own industry, without burthening the township, and should have done 
it better, but for the heavy charges and fines I have paid. Can it be 
a crime, in the nature of things, to add to the number cf his majesty's 
subjects, in a new country, thin of inhabitants ? I own I should think 
it a praiseworthy rather than a punishable action. I have deprived 
no woman of her husband ; I have not debauched or enticed any appren- 
tice ; no parents can accuse me of seducing their son. I believe no 
one has any cause of complaint against me but the minister and the jus* 
tice, who lose their fees in consequence of my having children out of 
wedlock. I appeal to all who are present if this be a fault of mine. 
You have often told me I do not want sense ; but I must be wretchedly 
stupid not to prefer the honourable state of marriage to that condition 
in which I have Uved : I always was and sdll am willing to marry ; 
and believe that all who know me, are convinced that I am not deficient 
in the necessary duties of a wife; sobriety, industry, cleanliness, mater- 
nal afiection, and frugality. I never refused an offer of that sort; 
on the contrary, I readily consented to the only proposal of marriage 
that ever was made me : 1 was then a virgin, and confiding too readuy 
in the sincerity of the person who made it, unhappily lost my honour, by 
credulously relying on his ; on my proving pregnant, he ungenerously 
forsook me ; this is no made-up story ; the person who thus deceived 
me is well known to you all, and is now a magistrate. Indeed I was 
not without hopes that he would have appeared this day on the bench, 
to moderate the sentence of the court in my favour ; I should then have 
scorned to mention the circumstance ; as it is, I cannot but complain of 
harsh and unjust usage; that my betrayer, the first cause of all my 
faults and misfortunes, ^ould be advanced to honour and preferment, 
whilst I am punished with infamy and stripes. Perhaps you will tell me, 
what I have often been told, that if there were no act of assembly in the 
case, the precepts of religion are violated b^ my transgression ; if mine 
then be a religious offence, leave it to a religious punishment. You have 
alr^dy excluded me from the church-communion ; why will you increase 
my misery by fines and whippings? Would it not be acting more 
rationally, to take into consideration the great and/increasing number of 
bachelors, many of whom, from the mean fear of the expenses of a 
family, never sincerely and honourably courted a woman in their lives ; 
is not theirs a greater offence against the pubUc good than mine? Com- 
pel them by law, either to marry or to pay double the fine of fornication 
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every year. What must young women do ? Custom forbids their making 
overtures to men ; thei/ cannot, however heartily they may wish it, get 
married when they please : the laws take no care to provide them hus- 
bands, but severely punish them if they go astray." 

Her judges, as well as all present, were powerfully affected by the 
circumstances of the case ; the offender was discharged without punish- 
ment, and a handsome collection made for her in court; the public 
became interested in her behalf; and her original seducer, either from 
salutary compunction, or firom the latent seeds of afiection, which had 
been suppressed, but never wholly extinguished, married her shortly after. 

Can we, or ought we, suddenly to quit a subject which, sooner or 
later, may come home to ^e bosoms of us all? Which of us has not, 
or wishes not to have (for I address only those who have the natural 
passions of a man) — wmch of us has not, or wishes not to have, a daugh- 
ter whom he tenderly loves, a wife whom he doats on and adores? 
"What then must be the feelings of a father, after rearing the darling 
of his heart through the dangers and diseases of infancy ; after teaching 
her young ideas now to shoot, and viewing with deUght the opening 
buds of corporal and intellectual beauty ; iimat must be his tortures, to 
have her insidiously tempted, if not forced, from his house ; profaned 
by the lavish heir or the hoary villain ; an object for the lust or the 
barbarity of midnight ruffians; a prey to contempt, penury, disease, 
hunger, and cold ; shivering in the nauseous abodes of vulgar obscenity ; 
blaspheming in a watch-house, immured in a prison, and, lastly, perish- 
ing on a dunghill? 

The good father perhaps will say, against these evils I have guarded; 
I have instilled early into the mind of my child the principles of 
revealed religion, the certainty of a particular superintending providence, 
of an almighty power, whose eye penetrates the inmost recesses of the 
heart I have convinced her that moments of pleasure and ages of pain 
are the sure consequences of vice; that to virtue and virtuous motives 
only, belong peace of mind and the calm confidence of hope. In edu- 
cating the subject of this narrative, these precautions were by no means 
neglected, but alas ! they were in vain : her parents, dazzled by the prospect 
of an advantageous connexion, neglected at an early period to arrest 
an intercourse which, they must very early have known, could not end 
happily. The female herself, was probably superior in understanding to 
the man who seduced her, and, under the impulse of passion, fell a dupe 
to the unsuspecting goodness of her own heart, and a reliance on the 
integrity of ms. What then remains to be done, since the careless, the 
giddy, and the ill-educated fall, and even the good, the prudent, the 
highly-endowed, and the soberly-bred, are vanquished at hust? 
Where then shall hope and fear their objects find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 
Must passion cease, must no soft wishes riseP 

To instruct mankind in the art of eradicating that natural impulse 
planted in our breast for the wisest and most benevolent purposes, would 
be like teaching them to interrupt the circulation of the blood, or to stop 
the pulsations of the heart ;— a wild, and, if it could be accompUshed,a 
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thankless and inexpedient task : the irrational stoic, pretending' to be 
exempted from the impressions of pain and of pleasure, and the wretch 
transformed by grief and despair to a human statue, are specimens of 
what we should produce. Let us act more wisely ; for passions which we 
may obstruct, but never can stop, for a torrent to which we owe the 
most blissful moments of our life, let us provide proper channels and 
legal gratification. 

The grand impediments to happiness in the disposal of our children, 
are avarice and pride; we forget that a love of pleasure and a love of 
action are the two great principles congenial with our nature ; and that 
proper food for the passions, and apt opportunities for the rational 
exertion of our social powers, are, or ought to be, more attended to than 
external splendour and superfluous wealth. It is natural for parents to 
encourage the addresses of young men superior in rank and fortune to 
their daughters ; if marriage takes place, all may be well; but a prudent 
father should foresee every probable impediment, and if it cannot be 
removed, he should early and firmly put a stop to aU intercourse between 
the young people. Love is a disease which, though not curable by herbs, 
may be prevented by caution ; if he hesitates, if a mutual attachment 
is formed, and the fond pair are not united in wedlock, the peace of his 
family is destroyed, and his daughter probably undone. 

The subject of our little narrative, after tasting the sweets of rapture 
and the pains of repentance, after subjecting herself to disgrace, difficulty, 
and punishment, was at last married to her first lover, but I trust that 
no woman of common sense will be induced, by this rare instance of 
tardy justice, to imitate her misconduct. ^ 

^' For although a man's vanity is flattered by triumphing over the. 
virtue of his mistress, and she may think him bound to consider it as 
a proof of her attachment, yet will he gradually cease to value this 
distinction, when he recollects the uncertainty of what determined her 
conduct, and he will at last believe that any other man, with the same 
opportunities, would have been equally happy. The sex may say 
what they please,, but if they fall, although I would not defend the se- 
ducers, I cannot think they have any right to complain ; their education 
ought to guard them against our arts; they know the consequence of 
yidding without certain terms. They are told from their infancy, 
that virtue is the necessary characteristic of the sex, that if they lose 
that, they forfeit all that renders them valuable ; if, in spite of precept 
and example, they will stray from the narrow thorny path, can they 
wonder if we despise them ? A truly virtuous woman is superior to 
all temptation; she who falls, in reaUty never had apy virtue to lose, 
consequently is not robbed of any, but is only unmasked, and shown 
to the world in her proper colours. Nothing can excuse a woman, neither 
force, stratagem, nor surprise, and she ought never to be off her guard; 
to preserve her honour is the principal business of her life ; her interest 
and happiness depend upon it ; she knows that by a spirited, noble resist- 
ance, she shall convert her assailant into an honourable lover, or get rid 
of an unprincipled wretch unworthy of her r^ard." 
Although the writer I have quoted is, in general, too severe in his 
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strictures on women, and gives an unjustifiable latitude to the efforts of 
a seducer, yet he places the conduct of the frail fair one in so striking 
and mortifying a point of view, that it cannot be held up to the sex or 
repeated too often. 

BARNARD, SIR JOHN, a citizen of London, and an honest man ; 
one of the representatives for that city during six parliaments, and the 
only member whom Sir Robert Walpole found it difficult to answer or 
refute. " There is," said that able minister, " so much evident integ- 
rity in all he says, that the preponderancy of good design makes up for 
any defect in argument, and wins the hearts of all parties." 

During the time that the subject of our present article was first 
magistrate of the metropolis, a littie employment in his disposal became 
vacant, and many candidates applied, for whom strong interest was 
made; at a court of aldermen held soon after, a poor friendless freeman 
presented a petition for the place in question, to which the lord mayor 
appointed him, without asking one question, or receiving a single recom- 
mendation in his favour ; the old man, unable to utter a word, retired 
with tears in his eyes, and a heart throbbing with gratitude. 

Sir John being asked, by one of his associates, what superior merits 
the successful applier possessed? replied in tlie following words: — 
" I guessed that my manner of proceeding would excite your attention 
and surprise ; yet, after an explanation, I am inclined to think that 
you will not only approve of what I have done, but, placed in my cir- 
cumstances, that you would have acted precisely in the same manner. 
I never spoke to the person whom I have appointed, and am as entirely 
a stranger to his situation, and the circumstances of his life, as any 
gentleman present (the curiosity of the aldermen naiurally increased); 
but in my way to Clapham common, which, as many of you know, 
I have visited for a httie fresh air and undisturbed repose for these 
last eight and twenty years, my notice has been attracted by die 
sedentary diligence and unremitting attendance of the man to whom 
I have given the place, which I wish was better worth his acceptance. 
It was at a littie watch-maker's shop," continued Sir John, ^' on London 
bridge (m those, days a street crowded with houses), that he first caught 
my eye ; and during the whole period I have specified, at my going 
out of town in the afternoon, and at my return in the morning, he never 
was absent from his post and employment a single day. I know 
nothing, as I have before observed, of the state of his finances, but the 
appearance of his coat, and his grey locks, indicate that he ie not very 
young or very wealthy ; and he who, for so many years, has been 
ineffectually diligent, he who has toiled so long without securing a com- 
fortable competency for declining life, has, in my opinion, gentiemen, 
a preferable claim, a demand wnich ought not to be resisted, on the 
generosity as well as justice of a commercial city like ours." 

The worthy citizens not only agreed in opinion with their chief 
magistrate, but, uniting their contributions, made a handsome purse, 
which they begged Sir John to present in their names to the man he 
had so laudably patronised. Subsequent inquiry fully justified tiie step 
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which had been taken in favour of the veteran mechanic : it was a case 
of genuine distress, beyond all possibility of imposture. 

BARNARD, WILLIAM, the son of a surveyor in Westminster, of 
good character, and apparently easy in his circumstances: in whose 
&fe nothing occurred either interesting or peculiar, till he was accused 
of a crime, singular from the mode in which he committed it, and 
remarkable because there appeared no urgent motive for inducing him 
to risk his life in so rash and unjustifiable an attempt In the year 
1758, a letter was found under the door of the office of ordnance, directed, 
in a hand imitating print, " To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough," 
who at that time was master-general. The letter bein^ delivered as 
directed, the duke, on opening it, was surprised at the folK)wing words: 

''Nov, 18. 

" My Lord, — As ceremony is an idle thing upon inost occasions, more 
especially to persons in my state of mind, I shall proceed immediately to 
acquaint you with the motive and end of addressing this epistle to you. 

" You are to know then my present situation in life is such that I 
should prefer annihilation to a continuance of it; desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies, and you are the man I have pitched upon 
either to make me or unmake yourself. 

'^ As I never had the honour to live among the great, the tenor of my 
proposals will not be very courtly ; but let that be an argument to enforce 
the belief of what I am going to write. 

*' It has employed my invention for some time to find out a method 
of destroying another without exposing my own life ; this I have accom- 
plished, and defy the law: now for the application of it. 

" I am desperate, and must be provided for. You have it in your 
power, it is my business to make it your incUnation to serve me. You 
must procure me a genteel support for my life, or your own will be at a 
period before this session of parUament is over. I have more motives 
than one for singling you out upon this occasion ; and I give you this 
fair warning, because the means I shall make use of are too fatal to be 
eluded by the power of physic. 

*' If you think this of any consequence you will not fail to meet the 
author on Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or on Monday (if the 
weather should be rainy on Sunday,) near the first tree beyond the stile 
in Hyde Park, in the foot- walk to Kensington. Secrecy and compliance 
may preserve you from a double danger of this sort, as there is a certain 
part of the world where your death has more than been wished for, on 
other motives. 

" 1 know the world too well to trust this secret in any breast but my 
own. A few days determine me your friend or enemy. 

" Felton." 

*' You will apprehend that I mean you should be alone ; and, depend 
apon it, that a discovery of any artifice in this affair will be fatal to 
you. My safety is ensured by my silence, for confession only can 
condemn me." 

The duke went to the spot at the time appointed, having previously 
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desired a friend to observe at a distance what passed. He waited near 
half an hour^ and seeing no one he could suspect to be the person, turned 
his horse and rode towards Piccadilly ; but after proceeding a few 
paces, he looked back, and saw a man leaning over a bridge, which is 
within twenty yards of the tree mentioned in the letter. He then rode 

gently towards the person, and passed him once or twice, expecting 
lat he would speak, but as he still remained silent, his grace bowed 
and asked if he had not something to say to him, but he answered, 
^' No, I don't know you." The duke, after telling him who he was, 
said, '* Now you know who I am, I imagine you have something to 
say to me." On the stranger replying, " I have not," his grace 
directly rode out of the park. A few days after a second letter to the 
following purport was sent to the duke, in the same hand- writing, and 
conveyed under the office door. 

'^ My Lord,— You receive this as an acknowledgment of your punc- 
tuality as to the time and place of meeting on Sunday last, though it 
was owing to i/ou that it answered no purpose. The pageantry of 
being armed, and the ensign of your order, were useless and too conspi- 
cuous: you needed no attendant: the place was not calculated for 
mischief, nor was any intended. 

'* If you walk in the west aisle of Westminster Abbey, towards 
eleven o dock on Sunday next, your sagacity will point out the person, 
whom you will address, by asking his company to take a turn or two 
with you. You will not fail, on inquiry, to be acquainted with his 
name and place of abode, according to which directions you will please 
to send two or three hundred pound bank notes the next day, by the 
penny post. 

" £xert not your curiosity too early : it is in your power to make 
me grateful on certain terms. I have friends who are faithful, but 
th^ do not bark before they bite.— I am, &c. '' F." 

The duke had repaired to Hyde Park no otherwise dressed than 
persons of quality generally are, the only part of the insignia of the 
order of the garter being the star by his side ; and the pistol holsters 
before him are the common horse furniture of a military officer high in 
command. He was naturally alarmed on receiving the second letter, 
and consulted his friends; when, after sending for the late Sir John 
Fielding, it was determined that his grace should go to Westminster 
Abbey ; two or three constables being ordered to attend in sight, as if 
walking to see the monuments, and directed to take up any suspected 
person on the duke's making a signaL He had not been in the abbey 
more than five minutes when the person he had before spoken to in 
Hyde Park came in, accompanied by a good-looking decent man, and 
they both walked towards the choir, and then parted. The person 
whom the duke had before seen, (and who afterwards proved to be 
Mr. William Barnard,) loitered about looking at the inscriptions, and 
occasionally fixing his eyes on his grace, who stood for a few minutes 
pretty near him to see if he would speak first, but this not being the 
case, he at last said to Mr. Barnard, '* Have you anything to say to 
me. Sir?" to which he replied, *^ No, my lord, I have not" " Sure 
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you have," replied the duke^ but he still said, '^ No> my lord/' Mr. 
fianiard then walked up and down one side of the aisle, and his grace 
on the other, for six or seven minutes, without any conversation passing 
between them, when the Duke of Marlborough quitted the abbey at the 
great door. Nothing particular occurred further at this time, only it 
was observed, by one of the persons appointed to watch, that Mr. Bar- 
nard placed himself behind one of the pillars, as he went out, and 
looked eagerly after him. The duke, with a laudable caution which 
did him credit, was still unwilling to have him secured, lest he nught 
injure an innocent man. A third letter was, however, received a few 
days after, which, on comparing the direction, was evidently the pro- 
duction of the same person who had written the first. It was as follows: 

** My Lord,— I am fully convinced you had a companion on Sunday. 
I interpret it as owing to the weakness of human nature; but such 
proceeding is far from being ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, 
whilst it is impossible to answer the end proposed. 

'' You will see me again soon, as it were by accident, and may easily 
find where I go to. In consequence of whicn, by being sent to, I shall 
wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to converse in 
whispers. You will likewise give your honour, upon meeting, that no 
part of the conversation shall transpire. 

'' These, and the former terms, complied with, insure your safety. 

a revenge, in case of non-compliance, or any scheme to expose me, 
be slower, but not less sure; and strong suspicion, the utmost that 
can possible ensue upon it, while the chances would be ten-fold against 
youreelf. 

'^ You will possibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is quite 
necessary the outside should be a mask to the in. Tne family of the 
Bloods is not extinct, though they are not in my scheme." 

It was more than two months before the duke heard anything further 
of this extraordinary correspondent, when he was surprised by receiv- 
ing the underwritten letter by the penny post, in a mean hand, but not 
in imitation of print like the former ones. 

To his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 
" May it please your Grace, — I have reason to believe that the son of 
one Barnard, a surveyor, in Abingdon-buildings, Westminster, is 
acquainted with some secrets that nearly concern your safety. His 
father is now out of town, which will give you an opportunity of ques- 
tioning him more privately. 

" It would be useless to your grace, as well as dangerous to me, to 
appear more publicly in this affair.— Your sincere friend, 

" Anonymous." 

'^ He frequently goes to Storey's-gate Coffee-house." 

In the course of a week a messenger was sent to the coffee-house, 
who met Mr. Barnard there. He appeared much surprised when told 
that the Duke of Marlborough wished to speak with him, and said, 
" It is very odd ! for the duke addressed himself to me some time ago 
in Hyde Park, though I never saw him before in my life ! " A day or 
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two afterwards, according to appointment^ he came to Marlborough- 
house. As soon as he made his appearance, the duke immediately 
recognised the face of the same person whom he had seen in Hyde 
Park and at Westminster Abbey. On asking him, as before, ** If he 
had anything to say," he replied " Nothing." The several letters and 
circumstances were then recapitulated by his grace, particularly the 
last, which mentioned Mr. Barnard's knowing something that nearly 
concerned his safety. To these points he only answered, " I know 
nothing of the matter." The duke then observed, that the writer of die 
letters in question appeared to be a man of abilities and education ; and 
lamented that he should be guilty of so mean an action. *' It is possible 
to be very poor and very learned" was his answer. On the duke's 
saying there must be something very odd in the man, Barnard 
answered, " I imagine he must be mad." " He seems surprised that 
I should have pistols," continued his grace; to which he made answer, 
" I was surprised to see your grace with pistols, and your star on." 
*' Why were you surprised at that.'* " said the duke. *' It was so cold a 
day ; I wondered you had not a great coat on," was his reply, after 
a uttle hesitation. On reading that part of the letter to him, which 
mentioned his father's being out of town, he remarked, '' It is very odd, 
my father was then out of town." This last circumstance struck the 
duke more particularly, as the letter had no date. Before they parted, 
his grace concluded with saying, '^ If you are innocent, it becomes ^ou, 
mudi more than me, to find out the author oi these letters, as it is an 
attempt to blast your character." Barnard then smiled and took his 
leave. 

On the strength of these circumstances, it was soon after thought 
proper to take him into custody. He was indicted, tried on the black 
act at the sessions-house in the Old Bailey, in May 1758, and after a 
long and patient investigation of the circumstances, equally honourable 
to the candour and humanity of the Duke of Marlborough, and to the 
impartiality of the judges and jury, was at last acquitted. It appeared 
in favour of the prisoner, corroborated by respectable evidence, tnat on 
the day he met the duke in Hyde Park, he had been sent by his father 
on business to Kensington. As to his being in the abbey, a Mr. Green- 
wood, a person of credit, who, as is before observed, was seen with him 
there, proved, that, contrary to Mr. Barnard's wish, he had with some 
difficulty persuaded him to walk with him from Abingdon-buildings to 
the park that morning ; that they were going thither without passing 
through the abbey, but Greenwood recollecting a new monument he 
had not seen, insisted on going that way. Many persons of fortune 
and reputation appeared : some of whom had dined with him at Ken- 
sington on the day above-mentioned. These, with many others, had 
repeatedly heard Mr. Barnard speak with wonder of having twice met 
the Duke of Marlborough, and the circumstance of his grace speaking 
to him being very singular. They all united in the most ample testi- 
monies of his r^^arity, sobriety, and pecuniary credit ; and his being 
in the habit of daily receiving considerable sums of money. 

The singularity of this affair will, I trust, excuse me to my readers 
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for relating it : a very important deduction may also be drawn from it* 
Whilst we are in the enjoyment of that inestimable privilege^ a trial by 
jury, we ought to recollect that, as jurymen, we are to estimate a man's 
innocence or guilt by positive evidence only, as the oath of a juryman 
expresses. Circumstantial testimony alone, though of the strongest 
kind^ ought not to weigh with us in cases of life and death. Of this 
a striking case in point may be seen in the article allotted to Mirelees, 
in this collection. In the present instance, whether Barnard was 
guilty or not, and since his death, it must be confessed, circumstances 
nave occurred (particularly a transaction with a late East India 
director) which render it highly probable, the jury, with such evidence 
as was produced, acted and gave their verdict in the true spirit of the 
English law, and strictly consistent with their oaths. Serjeant Davy, 
whom, perhaps, many of my readers may remember 4s a limb of the 
law famous for brow-beating witnesses, was one of the counsel for the 
prosecution ; but it was observed that he did not on this occasion exer- 
cise this talent with his usual alacrity ; the Duke of Marlborough, from 
the most amiable and honourable motives, having given him strict and 
repeated injunctions to abstain from these ingenious efforts to produce 
peijury, as it was only truth and justice he wished for. The seijeant 
evinced on this trial considerable ability and acuteness, but, on most 
occasions, could not help trying to puzzle and mislead witnesses. He 
had been originally a druggist at Exeter, where he failed, and the per- 
plexed state of his affairs requiring some legal knowledge, by his own 
personal investigation and study he attained such dexterity, and disco- 
vered so much rdish for the law and its mysteries, that he was soon 
after called to the bar. At an assize in the west of England, many 
years after, he had occasion to examine an old woman, in a cause where 
her memory and faculties of recollection were highly serviceable to her 
friend, but very much against the Serjeant's dient. The cause was 

going against him, and he was nettled. ** I can remember " said 

3ie old woman ; " Remember !" interrupted Davy, '* why, I suppose 
you remember every thing for, and nothing against a friend, who pays 
you so generously.' " I have no reason to complain of my memory, 
for I can remember, though it is, Crod help me, two and twenty years 
ago, that you yourself were a broken druggist at Exeter," was the 
matron's sarcastic answer. The seijeant sat down, silent and chopfallen. 
The utility, and sometimes the necessity, of sifting doubtful or con- 
tradictory evidence, and of cross-examining artful or prejudiced 
witnesses, cannot be denied ; but the proper and etfectual mode of per- 
forming this business, and adapting it to the kind of person he has to 
deal with, is within the compass of any man of moderate abilities, who, 
is slightly acquainted with the human character. In most instances, 
it may be conducted without violating the feelings of a gentleman, 
terrifying the timid, confusing the modest, or confounding the ignorant. 
Should it ever be my fate to fall into the hands of certain notorious 
adepts in the art of misleading, whom I or my readers easily could name, 
a r^ard for law and justice, or my submission to the custom of a court, 
might induce me to submit to the indignity for a moment, but the first 
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time I met the lawyer beyond his own dunghill, I would bestow on him 
the discipline of a cane. On men, who think themselves allowed to 
take every unfair advantage of circumstance and situation, to cajole us 
into ridicule or perjury, by duplicity and false reasoning, I would 
employ, as forcibly as the strength of my arm admitted, iheargumentum 
baculinum, or rhetoric of a cudgel 

BARROW, ISAAC, the son of a citizen of London, and the nephew 
of a bishop of St. Asaph, of the same name, in the seventeenth century. 
Having been admitted into the Chartreuse, or, as it is more commonly 
pronounced, the Charter-house, he rendered himself notorious for fight- 
ing and idleness, and is said to have been seldom without marks of the 
fists of his associates, or the rod of his master; at the end of two years, 
after severity had been tried in vain, he was sent home, and his father 
declared, in the anguish of parental disappointment, that if it pleased 
God to take away any of his children, ne humbly hoped it might be 
Isaac. By the advice of a friend, this unpromising boy was afterwards 
sent to a private school, where, by gentleness, admonition, and proper 
management, the right string at length was touched, industry and emu- 
lation were roused, and the same youth, who had been all but expelled 
for profligate stupidity, and whose death had been almost wished for by 
his family, became one of the brightest ornaments of our national church, 
and the best mathematician in Europe. During the usurpation of Crom- 
well, Dr. Barrow scorned to imitate the time-serving example of his 
Cambridge associates at Trinity College, and while many were dismissed 
for opposing the good old cause, such was the preponderancy of personal 
merit, and such the esteem in which he was hdd, that whenever Dr. 
Hill, at that time head of the house, met him, he would say, laying his 
hand on Barrow's head, " Thou art a good lad, it is a pity thou art a 
Cavalier." On the commemoration of the Gunpowder Plot, his loyalty 
bursting forth, gave great offence, and a motion was made for his ex- 
pulsion : this was over-ruled by the influence of Dr. Hill, who observed, 
"You know, gentlemen, Barrow is a better man than any of us." 

Being too proud to flatter, and too sincere to he, he found his diffi- 
culties, in those turbulent times, every day increasing. To dissipate 
chagrin and avoid persecution, he resolved to travel. Crossing the Chan- 
nel, he passed through -France and Italy, visited Rome, and returning 
by a different road, he met a Turkey merchant, the particular friend of 
his father ; by this sentleman he was persuad^ to accompany him to 
Constantinople. They embarked at L^hom, and only a few hours 
after leaving the port, the personal courage and intrepidity of Barrow, 
for which he had been distinguished at school, preserved his liberty, 
the ship, and all on board. They were attacked by an Algerine corsair 
who expected to find them an easy prize. The ssdlors, who, on the first 
appearance of danger, ran below, were surprised to see the little pale 
Englishman, — for Barrow was of a form and constitution remarkably 
delicate and slender, — they were surprised to see him with loaded pistols 
stuck in a belt round his body, and a drawn sword in his hand, issuing 
from the cabin, and exciting them by precept, as well as example, to 
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resist the savage marauders. He instructed them in their own language 
in the means of defence, and, to prove that he could act as well as U&, 
observing a viUain endeavouring to climb up the side of the vessel, he 
discharged a pistol at him with so steady an aim, that the bleeding 
barbarian tumbled headlong into the sea. Animated by such a leader, 
the ship's company, assisted by other passengers, vigorously and success- 
fully resisted tne pirates, who, after an engagement of several hours, 
and repeated efforts to board, retired ; on their arrival at the port, the 
captain thanked Mr. Barrow before the Consul and a large company for 
preserving the ship and a valuable cargo. 

At the restoration of King Charles II., he returned to Cambridge, 
and succeeded Dr. Hill as master of Trinity College ; in this post, his 
conduct was disinterested, conscientious, and exemplary ; he erased the 
permission to marry from the patent with his own hand, because he 
thought it contrary to the statutes ; he declined keeping a carriage, 
which had always been done for his predecessors at the expense of me 
society. He did not long enjoy this situation, dying at the early age of 
forty-seven. The abilities and worth of Dr. fiarrow, and his sermons, 
which required one and sometimes two hours to deliver them, are known 
to most general readers ; and he is mentioned in this place, merely to 
enforce a sentiment on the minds of parents, and all persons concerned 
in the education of youth. The rod, although a useful auxiliary, and 
an indispensable article in a school, wiU not fuways succeed ; in lads of 
a particular temperament and constitution, flogging, long persevered in, 
only serves to exasperate malignant passions, and confirm obdurate dull- 
ness ; with boys, as well as their mothers, the still small voice of rational 
admonition will generally prove more effectual than the rattan ; there 
are in all situations the mollia temporafandi ; pride and emulation pro- 
perly worked upon, will often succeed, when birch, coercion, and hard 
words, have been made use of in vain. 

BASEDOW, a native of the city of Hamburgh, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, struggling, from the moment of his birth, with 
abject penury, and a cruel illiterate father, who answered the cries, of 
his child for food by blows and abusive language. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing these and other impediments, he furnished mmself, while a stripling, 
with the means of instruction, by manual labour, and, at the age of 
sixteen, was supported, independent of parental assistance, by affording 
aid to the ignorant and indolent, in the performance of their academic 
exei'cises. The young man had, at the same time, an opportunity for 
performing an important branch of filial duty : from the scanty super- 
fluity of juvenile finances, he found means to furnish his mother, a poor 
woman dfiaken by child-birth, and a melancholy nervous affection, with 
certain little indulgences in diet, which contribute so essentially to the 
comfort of a trembling valetudinarian. Basedow studied theology under 
Crusius at Leipsic, and establi^ed an early reputation by publishing a 
treatise on practical philosophy, and afterwards a German grammar. 
Having perused the works of Wolf, they augmented certain doubts 
which bold bad men despise, and which had several years before dis- 
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turbed the tranquillity of his mind. It had been the first wish of his 
life to form a just and consistent opinion of the Christian revelation ; to 
avoids on one hand^ the absurd mockeries and selfish systems of human 
establishments, and on the other, not to shipwreck his peace and bewilder 
his mind in the unavailing and unsatisfactory mazes of infideUty. His 
unaffected modesty, learning, and mild manners, secured him the patro- 
nage of the Prince of Dessaw, and he was nominated to a professor's 
chair at Altona ; but his doctrines were so unpopular, or so inveterate 
the prejudices of the people, tliat they attacked his house, and it was 
with great difficulty that he escaped from personal outrage. Basedow 
took refuge in the dominions of his generous patron, who received him 
with open arms, and established an academy in his capital, for the 
avowed purpose of putting in practice the didactic improvements he had 
suggested, and difiUsiug his religious principles. 

The institution at Dessaw excited considerable attention, and the 
efficacy of Basedow's methods being denied by his enemies, many 
learned men of rank and reputation assembled from different parts of 
Germany, in the year 1776, to examine the progress of his scholars: on 
this occasion, boys of seven and eight years of age were found to write 
and converse in French and Latin correctly, and with ease. The ex- 
aminers opened classic authors wherever they pleased, and the boys 
directly read their translation out of the Latin books^ as if it had been 
already written for them ; they were also examined in Latin on various 
passages in ancient and modern history, and gave satisfactory answers, 
as weU as to various questions in arithmetic, geometry, and trigonome- 
try. The point aimed at in the seminary at Altona, was to render the 
acquirement of learning easy, agreeable, and without constraint, and at 
a period of life much earlier than hath been generally thought practi- 
cable by the instructors of the rising generation. Non-compulsion was 
the prevalent feature and great outline of Basedow's system : he worked 
as long as there was any probability of success, on the hopes, the fears, 
the pride, and the passions of his pupils, alternately employing gentle- 
ness and sternness, stratagem and surprise, to entice or to terrify them 
into the paths of knowledge, but he never inflicted corporal punishment. 

BAYLE, a French refugee, author of the critical and historical 
dictionary, a work overflowing with learning and information, but not 
yrithout a large portion of matter highly exceptionable and repugnant to 
morality, religion and taste. I address the present article to those private 
gentleman and public bodies in various parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who possess libraries and large collections of books; I earnestly 
request of them, if Bayle and other books of a similar description must 
have a shelf, I request that they would let them be kept under lock and 
key. I have at different times been permitted, and in various parts of 
the kingdom, to visit many Ubraries, and at an early hour of the day, 
when the greater part of the family had not quitted their beds ; but I 
have repeatedly found children, servants, and young women, perusing 
with avidity books which no good father or prudent man would put into 
the hands of his children. The English translation of Bayle was in 
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general the favourite, and in every library I have yet seen, the leaves of 
this work, particularly those where the obnoxious and indecorous articles 
occurred, bore evident marks of having been often turned over by fingers, 
like ]the imagination of that singular writer, not very clean. It is by 
no means my wish to restore that old papistic tyranny in literature, an 
index expurgatorius but I appeal to parents, guardians, and the many 
worthy persons engaged in educating tne rising generation, whether it 
is right, safe, or expedient to display to young minds and fervid imagi- 
nations, in gaudy colours and seducing language, loose infidelity and 
lascivious description, which I am convinced (and I speak from experi- 
ence) have done considerable and irreparable mischief; because paper 
once blotted, whatever pains we take, never can be restored to its original 
whiteness, nor will a mind depraved in early life, by bad company and 
improper books, ever recover its first purity. 

The theory of Mr. Bayle, with all his great powers and extensive 
reading, cannot be defended on any ground of philosophical indifference, 
toleration, utility, or expedience. His opinion in one point is evident, 
from a favourite quotation which he makes more than once from Minu- 
dus Felix, castitas enim tutitor, sed tmpudicitia, felicior. He who is 
persuaded to march in the path of duty from no other motive than 
its safety, but is at the same time told that an excursion from 
the right road is pleasanter, will in all human probability soon try the 
experiment. 

In a word, the Dictionary of Bayle is amusing, and, on subjects of 
general criticism, instructive ; but his metaphysic disquisitions are dan- 
gerous, and his work communicates none of that true wisdom which 
makes us better. here and happier hereafter. 

BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, a letter addressed to, copied from a 
resectable periodic publication. 

Dear Madam, — As you occupy a very handsome house, and are able 
to furnish it in a proper manner, will you excuse a friend who is anxious 
to give you a little advice on the subject? 

Your building being formed of the finest materials, it will show in a 
moment any flaw or spot that may accidentally tarnish the surface ; it 
is of a proper height, a well-proportioned size, and built on a regular plan. 

On the top stands a turret of a globular form, with two crystal 
windows in front ; these are so constructed, as to command an extensive 
prospect, and, if alw^^ys kept clean and bright, will prove of considerable 
atility, as well as a great ornament to the house : I advise you not to 
look through them at every object that passes, and above all things, I 
would have you shut them early at night,* as many disagreeable circum- 
stances happen from a n^lect in this particular ; you may open them 
as early as you please in a morning. 

On each side, I observe a small portal to receive company ; pray take 
care they do not always stand open; as you will be crowded with visiters, 
and pernaps with some you may not like ; let them never be shut against 
your worthy parents, a sincere friend, or a fellow-creature in distress. 

I took notice of one gate in the front, at which all your company goes 
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out ; in general I recommend it to you to keep it closely barred, lest, 
should any bad characters be seen forthcoming, you draw a scandal on 
your residence ; if at any time, on necessary occasions, it should be 
opened, I would lay a strict injunction of watchfulness on the two 
porters, who stand as sentinels in liveries of scarlet just without the 
ivory palisade. 

Some ill-advised people paint the two pannels just below the windows, 
an example which I hope you will shun rather than follow. 

This part of the edifice is supported by a pillar of Corinthian marble, 
whose base is ornamented with two semi-globes of alabaster, before 
which, most prudent people draw a curtain of needle- work ; a practice 
of late years strangely neglected by some, who, by such conduct, prove 
themselves grossly deficient in policy, propriety, and good taste. 

Beneath, is the great hall, in which I understand you have a small 
closet of exquisite workmanship ; this I suppose is me place of your 
secret retirement, open to none but yourself, or some faithful friend ; 
take care always to keep it clean, and furnished with a small but well- 
chosen library of the best practical authors; enter it frequently, espe- 
cially when you return from public worship, or from visiting your friends. 

Avoid two opposite errors, which the owners of many houses fall 
into ; let not the outside hall appear like the shop of an undertaker, 
fitting out a funeral, and crowded with gloomy objects, and woeful 
countenances, nor like a lord mayor's coach, bedaubed with gilding and 
finery ; let it be plain, neat, and always clean, to convince the world that 
you attend more to utility than ornament. You must not be surprised 
to find the tenement you inhabit, subject to decay and accident ; it is 
the common effect of time to efface beauty and diminish strength; 
during the short space you have already lived in it, repairs have been 
frequently wanted ; these, you must consider as plain intimations, that 
the house itself, in a certain number of years will fall, ^' and like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind." If I recollect 
right, you are only a tenant at will, and may be turned out vdth or 
without warning, for that was the condition on which it was let to you: 
be always ready therefore to go, at a moment's notice, and be particu- 
larly careful to keep the furniture in the globular turret, and the contents 
of the little closet, arranged in good order, that you may be able to lay 
your hand on them without perplexity or confusion. It will he in vain 
to attempt to do it, as some have fancied they can, in the bustle and 
hurry of a sudden removal ; a n^lect of this important precaution has 
proved an irreparable injury to thousands. Excuse this hasty epistle, 
pardon tlie liberty I have taken, and impute it to the warm zeal and 
sincere attachment of 

Your humble servant. 

BEAUZET, a member of the French academy, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, at a period when the meetings of that society 
were crowded with unbelievers ; yet Beauzet was firmly convinced of 
the truth of the Christian religion, and able to defend what he believed 
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It occasioned at the time some surprise^ that those who influenced that 
body, did not choose a genius of their own cast. 

" I consider myself as highly honoured," said Beauzet, at his first 
introduction^ '^ by being admitted into this illustrious assembly ; but, 
gentlemen, may I be permitted to ask, how it has happened that your 
choice fell on me, who on certain subjects, differ so widely in opinion 
with you ? If I mistake not," continued Beauzet, casting his eyes 
around him, '^ at the moment I speak, I am the only person in company 
who acknowledges the existence of a God. ' 

" We are not surprised at your question,'' replied D'Alembert, " but 
you possess qualifications of which we stood in need : we wanted a skil- 
ful grammarian and etymologist, and knowing you to be a good sort of 
man, notwithstanding your weakness on certain points, we elected you, 
because in fact there was no philosopher able to supply your place/' 

Such was the triumph of talent over profane prejudice and fanatic 
scepticism. 

BELKNAP, SIR RICHARD, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
in the reign of King Richard the Second. 

This eminent lawyer lived at a period when England was alternately 
oppressed and distracted by feudal discord, ecdesiastic tyranny, or 
military despotism ; at sudi an interval of public distress and private 
calamity, when a man of exalted rank and abilities might have added 
the irresistible impulse of example to patriotic precept, and perhaps 
have prevailed on his countrvmen to act with prudence and common 
sense; at such a moment, this supreme dictator of law and justice 
timidly shrunk from his duty, and although he saw and confess^ that 
he saw the path he ought to tread, was deterred from pursuing it by an 
unmanly and pusillanimous fear of death. To this judge, and his asso- 
ciates on the bench, the king had sent ten queries for their conside- 
ration ; the purport of them was to know, if die sovereign, by his own 
prerc^ative, could revoke an act of parliament : that the king is above 
law was the answer given to the royal questions. The venerable and 
excellent Skipwith, a baron of the exchequer, was the only judge honest 
and bold enough to avow a different opinion. Yet the chief justice 
did not give way without considerable and painful struggles; when 
the Earl of Suffolk, and other messengers from the king, with drawn 
swords and menacing looks, demanded of him his sentiments on the 
subject of the ten queries, in writing, he signed and sealed the dis- 
graceful scroll, and delivered it to Suffolk, with the following words : 
'' I now want nothing but a horse, a hurdle, and a halter, to convey 
me to the punishment I deserve; yet if I had not complied, I should 
have been slain ; and now I have gratified the king's pleasure, I merit 
worse than death, for thus violating my conscience, and being guilty 
of the blackest treason to my country.' For this dereliction of duty 
and decorum the guilty lawyers were d^aded and banished in the 
after part of the same reign. Tresilian and Bramber, who had more 
active^ engaged in this unwarrantable business, were both put to 
death ; thus leaving a memorable proof that the lives of those they 
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f employ, are considered as dust in the balance by the very tyrants who 
have employed them, whenever the spirit of the times demands a 
sacrifice. 

BELLIERE DE LA NICOLLE, a writer on physi<^omy in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, whose book nas been evidently 
perused by the ingenious Mr. tavater. This learned Frenchman 
appears to possess greater discriminating accuracy than the Swiss, but 
does not exhibit so Uvely^ fertile, and chscursive an imagination. La 
NicoUe seems to have been anxious that his production should have an 
extensive circulation^ for not satisfied with printing it in his native 
language, he pubUshed editions of it in Latin, Italian, and Spanish ; 
the title of tne Latin impression is Physionomia Rationalis — 12mo, 
Lugduni, 1666. 

rerhaps, after all that has been said and done on this subject by 
writers and engravers, the temperament, corporal structure, and mus- 
cular fibre^ are stronger indications of peculiar propensity than the 
mere features of the face; a man of strong nerves wiu naturally 
indulge in excesses for which a trembling vaktudinarian has neither 
power nor inclination ; pleasures which the one enjoys with eagerness 
and relish, are to the other disease and death ; we are the creatures of 
circumstance and situation, which mould and govern us as they please 
almost in spite of free agency or constitutional tendency. Pope, as I 
have elsewhere observed, the most correct of our poets, as a poet, but 
for an ill-formed chest which prevented a due expansion bi the organs 
of breathing, would have been a notorious rake ; and .that eminent 
scholar and divine, the excellent Dr. Doddridge, has been heard 
repeatedly to declare, that, but for the early and salutary impressions 
of a religious education^ he had strong reasons for Wng of opinion, 
he should have been a vicious and profligate character. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY, a legal phrase, or technical law term, 
which we often hear, and sometimes repeat without appearing to under- 
stand its precise meaning. The dark cloud of barbarism which suc- 
ceeded the downfall of the Roman empire, having nearly eJB&ced 
literary pursuits, the attention of the nobility, and of others placed 
above labour, was wholly absorbed by mititary exercises and the chace; 
while the r^ular and secular clergy became, with a few exceptions, the 
sole depositaries of books and of learning. As it is natural to respect 
what we do not understand, the monks turned this advantage to good 
account, and it gradually became a principle of common law, that no 
derk, that is to say a priest, should be tried by the civil power. This 
privilege was enjoyed and abused for several centuries, until the council 
or parliament of Clarendon, in the year 1163, provoked by murder and 
other abominable crimes, set bounds to ecclesiastic licentiousness, by a 
salutary regulation on the subject But this necessary interference of 
the le^slature was evaded by me artifice or the insolence of Becket, and 
the ba^ pusillanimity of King John and his successor. During this 
disgracefid period, it was enacted, that every person convicted of felony 
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should be exempted from punishment^ si legit ut cierictts, if he was / ' 
able to read as a priest From this finesse, the monks derived con- ' 
siderable emolument by teaching prisoners to read, which, however 
odious or bloody their offences, rescued them from the penalty of the 
law ; the contrivers of this artful measure, derived also another advan- 
tage from it ; every desperate adventurer, every bold bad man, thus 
saved from the gallows, became a submissive and humble servant of the 
church. This fraudulent and lucrative monopoly was partially provided 
against in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of King Edward the 
Third ; it received a further check by the statute of Edward the Sixth, 
(1547). and finally, in the ninth year of King James the First, this 
exemption, at once injurious, oppressive, and irrational, was abolished 
for ever. 

Men of extensive reading, or general legal knowledge, may frown or 
smile at my introducing a subject which they may consider as com- 
monly understood; but having frequently met with persons who 
imagined that the words, without benefit of clergy, signified that no 
spiritual guide would be allowed, it seems right for their information 
to say, that no more is meant by these words, than diat a criminal's 
being able to read shall not diminish his punishment, or entitle him to 
any privileges formerly enjoyed by the clergy. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY, a barrister at law, and author of a Defence 
of Usury ; a work, in which a subject apparently dry and unproductive 
is ingeniously handled ; and although it recommends a practice in every 
age unpopidar and illegal, he has contrived to make it an entertaining 
book ; while the title admirably calculated to alarm the rigid moralist, 
powerfully excites public attention, and insured an extensive sale. 
Usury has been stigmatised as a silent but ignominious method of 
improving money ; it has been emphatically denounced by the divine, 
and severely punished by the legislator ; yet although humane pre- 
caution and penal prohibition forbid persons in distress from raising 
cash at a rate of interest proportionate to the risk of their slender 
securities, these unfortunate persons are too often the prey of rapacious 
advertisers, unprincipled change-alley sharpers, the more splendid 
marauders of anticipated discount, or that monster of modem times, 
a female faro-bank. I must not wander from my subject, by en- 
deavouring to describe the minute, the scarcely perceivable difference, 
between a highwayman presenting a pistol, and a beautiful woman a 
pack of cards : it is the business of my present article to observe, that 
a tsaffic execrated by the general opinion of mankind, and which 
certainly required considerate delicacy and management in composing 
its apology, has been defended by Mr. Bentham Uke a pleasing writer 
and a well-informed lawyer. Disr^arding the narrow cobweb theories 
of prejudice and passion, he appreciates, in the unerring balance of truth 
and common sense, the landed, commercial, pecuniary, and intellectual 
interests of mankind; he insists that each class ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of carrying their raw product, or highly manufactured material, 
to the most profitable market. Mr. Bentham regards with the com- 
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niiserating eye of a philosopher, and a citizen of the world, the general 
distrust and opposition with which projectors are treated ; and endea- 
vours to prove that we ought to encourage these modern martyrs, who^ 
in the bewitching enthusiasm of novelty and experiment, launch their 
little barks on the perilous ocean of untried adventure; that ocean 
which has blasted the hopes, and shipwrecked the fortunes of thou- 
sands. Absorbed in the fondness of infatuation, and wrapt in the 
trance of some darling scheme, deprived of the common pleasures of 
life, society, merriment and ease, they devote laborious days and 
sleepless nights to inventions and pursuits on which they will probably 
starve, but which, as in many instances has actually happened, wiU 
propably elevate some artful but superficial dabbler to eminence and 
wealth. To these ingenious but unhappy men, who frequently finish 
their lives in workhouses and prisons, the public is certainly obliged. 

It is the opinion of the subject of our present article, that every one 
ought to be at Uberty to make his own bargains in borrowing money ; 
that a man of ripe years, souQd mind, u ncontrolled free dom of ac tion, 
and with his eyes open, ouglit not to be hinJered ffona"pirocuring^ihe 
precious metals, at times and in situations when it would be highly 
to his advantage, of those who choose to lend it to him ; and furmer, 
that he ought not to be restricted in the measure or magnitude of the 
reward he holds forth to the moneyed man, by way of prevailing on him 
to open his stores, and put into the hand of a poor but ingenious fellow 
creature, that magic key, which enables him to unlock the treasures of 
chemical science and mechanic art, to which we are indebted for so 
considerable a portion of pleasure, comfort, and convenience. Without 
this precious golden key, how ineffectual is labour, how vain the toil 
of invention ; yet, in this as on other points, our statute-book appears 
inimical to intellectual exertion did not human wisdom and contri- 
vance correct the errors or the prejudices of the mistaken legislator. 
The law which forbids lending money at an exorbitant interest, is 
perpetually evaded ; and a useful action, to which an odious and dis- 
graceful name has been given, puts on a respectable legal mask, and 
gains admittance into good company, under the various names of loans 
on pledges, bottomry, respondentia bonds, insurance, annuity, and 
post obit. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Bentham argues with shrewdness and 
dexterity ; yet, to use the words of one of the great data on which he 
founds his reasoning, a man oppressed by want cannot be described as 
in a state of perfect freedom ; he is rendered by the urgency of distress, 
and his eagerness in seeking relief, an obedient slave to his wealthy 
neighbour; he will catch at any opportunity, and make almost any 
sacrifice to procure the object of his wishes. This consideration, and 
I think it a very fair one, makes the interposition of government ne- 
cessary, to snatch and protect poverty from the talons o f rapacious 
usury; we ought also"t5Trecdllect,~lhat every man who wants money 
*is not a projector engaged in useful enterprize ; that many who come 
under tms description are the most vicious, the most profuse, and often 
the silliest portion of mankind. 
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BLACK ASSIZE, a commission of gaol delivery^ held at Oxford 
daring the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and so called from the melan- 
choly circumstance of judges, jurymen, nobility, gentry, and the 
majority of the persons present, to the amount of nearly three hundred, 
sickening and dying in less than eight and forty hours after they 
quitted the court. Of the manner in which they were seized, the 
nature, treatment, and technical description of their disease, I am not 
able to give an account, although to a medical reader, they might 
afford a subject of curious and useful investigation. This destructive 
pestilence, which those who are fond of finding mystery attributed 
to noxious effluvia issuing from the ground, was evidently produced 
by malignant contagion, exasperated by the foetid exhalations and 
unwholesome atmosphere of a crowded court, during three hot days 
in July. Lord Verulam considers it as an infectious disease brougnt 
out of the prison ; and Sir Robert Bell, the presiding judge and cmef 
baron of the exchequer, frequently remarked a noisome ofiensive smell, 
and demanding from whence it proceeded, could obtain no satisfactory 
information. A learned but credulous writer, strongly tinctured with 
the party virulence and superstition of that period, accounts for this 
awful and tremendous visitation in the following words. 

'^ At this, the Black Assize, Rowland Jenks, a popish recusant, was 
arraigned, and finally, after a long trial, condwnned to die, for words 
seditiously and treasonably spoken against the queen's majesty; but 
whilst the chief baron, in due form, was pronouncing the sentence of 
the law, a pestilent vapour suddenly arose so as almost to smother every 
person present. Various were the conjectures concerning this rude and 
filthy annoyance, but all were distant from the mark ; I am, however 
enabled to assign the true cause, on indisputable evidence. A rare and 
valuable manuscript came accidently into my possession, collected by 
an ancient gentleman, now of the city of York, and an industrious 
gatherer together of strange facts, who lived in Oxford at the time of 
this deplorable calamity. This curious observer asserts, that the 
aforesaid Rowland Jenks being sometimes permitted by favour of the 
sherifi^ who was suspected of leaning towards Antichrist, to walk at 
times abroad, accompanied by an under-gaoler, on a certain occasion 
by fair words and well-timed presents, he prevailed on his keeper to 
call with him at an apothecary's, to whom he produced a recipe for 
compounding certain drugs, desiring to have it done with all con- 
venient speed. First cautiously viewing the paper, this person replied, 
that the ingredients were costly in price, powernil in effect, and tedious 
in preparation ; that before he could permit such mischievous materials 
to go forth, he must be well assured that they would not be made use 
of for any unlawful purpose. The prisoner without hesitation or 
demur, made answer, that rats and other vermin had gnawed, and 
otherwise defiled the few books he had been suffered to have with him 
in prison, and that the recipe in question was for the purpose of 
destroying these animals. The apothecary desired to retire for a few 
minutes' consideration, copied the formula, and, speedily coming back, 
returned the paper, saying, that he would not on any account be con- 
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cerned in handling such dangerous weapons. Each particukr article 
of this strange commixture might have been imparted to the public, 
but they were of a nature so horribly deleterious, that J feared their 
falling into the hands of wicked and ill-designing men ; yet it seems, 
that tfenks did, in some way or other, get his poisonous mess prepared, 
and against the day of trial, had made,^ infused, or interwoven it into 
or with a cotton wick, which, on being lighted would burn like a 
candle. The moment sentence of death was passed upon him, being 
provided with a tinder-box and steel, he set fire to that infernal thread 
which was to determine the fate of so many. The dismal effects which 
ensued are upon record, and too well known to need repeating ; indeed, 
whoever by chance, or by design, shall be made acquainted with the 
materials of which it was composed, which I heartily pray may for 
ever be blotted out and forgotten, will easily believe its virulent and 
deadly effects." 

This singular narrative is evidently penned by a lover of the mar- 
vellous ; it will not bear the touchstone of criticism and common sense, 
and endeavours to go out of the road to account for a mortality which 
is the natural and frequent effect of pestilential infection. It may also 
be asked, how could the supposed perpetrator of such a mischief, prevent 
his suffocating vapour from acting with equal fatality on himself, his 
fellow-prisoners, on women and on children, numbers of whom were 
present, but none were in the least particular injured in their health. 
It is also highly improbable that a prisoner at the bar who had just 
received sentence of death, and was of c6urse an object on whom every 
eye was fixed ; it is highly improbable that such a person, he too a 
popish priest, the object in those days of marked detestation, should be 
able in an open court, without attracting notice and detection, to strike 
a light and set fire to his destructive wick. * Every person present must 
have perceived whence the noxious fume arose, nor would it have been 
necessary for the chief baron repeatedly to ask whence the offensive 
smell proceedeid ; his own eyes must have informed him. 

BLACKBURNE, LAUNCELOT, chaplain to a royal frigate in the 
reign of King George the First, and afterwards Archbishop of York. 
It was on a voyage to the West-Indies, and while he served in the navy, 
that the subject of our present article was perpetually disagreeing wifii 
the first lieutenant: at a certain time, being dressed in his canonicals, 
and engaged in the religious duties of a Christian sabbath, the sea 
officer, in an angry moment, said to him ; " If it was not for your gown 
I would soon give you a dressing." *' The moment,'* replied the chap- 
lain, *^ the moment the service is concluded," some improper behaviour 
of the men during worship being the subject of dispute, " that impe- 
diment shall be removed." The clergyman having dismissed his 
congregation, retired to his berth, stripped himself to his shirt, and 
returning in a few minutes, presented himself to the lieutenant with 
the following words : ^' Now, sir, I am your man." The sailors, de- 
lighted with the idea of a parson fighting, soon formed a circle to see 
fair play, and to prevent either of the combatants tumbling into the sea. 
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Aft^ a long, an obfitinate^ and well fought tiattle, the priest, to use a 
sea-phrase, gave the layman so severe a drubbing, that ne was obliged 
to submit an^ ask pardon for the gross impropriety of his conduct. 
They then shook hands, and, as in contentions of another kind, when 
it was determined who was master, passed the remainder of their 
voyage in good fellowship and tranquillity. It was afterwards re- 
marked, says my authority, a descendant from the purser, that the 
sailors were attentive and obedient to their chaplain, performing their 
devotions with seriousness and r^ularity ; they respected the man of 
God more than the roan of war. 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the secret historv of those 
days, to describe by what means this intrepid member of the church 
militant found his way from a king's ship, to so exalted a station as 
the Archbishopric of York. I take it for granted that Dr. Blackbume 
was not deficient in the requisite qualifications, that he neglected no 
direct or collateral methods of getting on in the church ; but his ecde- 
siastic exaltation was not without its alloy ; he exposed himself to the 
attacks of a vigorous assailant on the subject of non-residence. From 
ill-health, disinclination, or a reliance on his intimacy with Sir Robert 
Walpole, he never, but at his first taking possession of the archiepis- 
oopal throne, visited his diocese. On mis subject his unrelenting 
antagonist t^used him in a variety of ways ; the following was thought 
not amiss at the time, and made die archbishop smile. A paragraph 
was first inserted in the papers, mentioning that his grace^s palace at 
Bishopsthorpe, a pleasant house near York, on the banks of the Ouse, 
had been burnt down, in consequence of the kitchen chimney taking 
fire. This statement in the next paper was formally contradicted, 
with this argumentative addition on the impossibility of such a drcum- 
stance, ^/br that there had been no fire in the kitchen for many years. 

BLACK HOLE, a dun^on so called in Fort William, at Calcutta, 
in the East Indies, measuring only eighteen feet square, in which Mr. 
Holwell, and one hundred and forty-five brave men, exhausted by the 
fatigue of a vigorous but ineffectual defence against a superior force, 
were immured by order of the subah or viceroy of Bengal, in the year 
1756, during a close and sultry night, which he who has melted under 
that debilitating climate, may be sdlowed the unenvied merit of accu- 
rately describing. So great a number of persons inclosed and prised 
togeuier in such a very narrow space, is not to be imagined or described 
without horror ; it was a night of suffbcation, languor, delirium, and 
death ; escape or relief was impossible, immense pecuniary rewards 
having being offered to the guard if diey would report the situation of 
the prisoners, but the only answer given was, " that no one could pre- 
sume to wake the subah on pain of death." Water, in such inadequate 
n titles as tlie crating of Uie windows would admit, was conveyed to 
in hats by the humanity of an old soldier ; but this refreshment, 
apparently so precious, was found, after a momentary alleviation, to 
considerably augment their pain and aggravate the evils of their situa- 
tion ; it was also embittered with the uncomfortable reflection that it 
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could not be shared by their companions in the back part of the dungeon. 
In the mean time, the dismal shrieks and cries of these miserable men, 
and their ineffectual stru^les to reach tlie air and water in a place which 
so closely wedged them together, that to raise, or even to move a hand 
or a jfoot, was impossible, £minished their remaining strength. I will 
not dwdl on the shocking circumstances of a charnel-house crowded 
with bodies of the dead and dying ; several useless attempts were made, 
as well by earnest intreaty, as by provocation, to induce the oflScer of 
die guard to order his men to fire on them, and conclude their miseries. 
After a long, a dreadful night, a night which realised or surpassed the 
torments of hell, the door which opened inwards was unbolted, and as soon 
as the lifeless bodies which were piled against it could be removed, only 
twenty three persons were brought forth alive from the cavern of death. 
Such was tne fate of the gallant English factory, who were indebted 
for death, and the far more excruciating evils they had undergone, to 
the abominable conduct of Drake, a late governor of Calcutta, who, by 
his oppressive and unjustifiable conduct, had roused the resentnaent of 
the natives, and after raising a storm had ignominiously quitted his post. 
But the infamy of Drake could neither excuse nor justify the supine 
cruelty of an unfeeling subah, towards men whose bravery ought to 
have excited the admiration and esteem, rather than the hatred of an 
enemy. While Mr. Holwell, one of the survivinsr prisoners, to whom 
I am indebted for the particulars of this melancholy story, while Mr. 
Holwell was relating their sufferings, this odious character interrupted 
him by exclaiming, " I am sure there was treasure in the fort, if it is 
not instantly given up expect no mercy." This insult was abominable 
in a tyrant who had shown none, a cool deliberate murderer, for it 
aftewards appeared that the unfortunate prisoners had been driven 
into the black hole by his express direction, and, expecting what would 
happen, that he had given positive orders, on pain of death, not to be 
disturbed during the night. 

Had I been one of the miserable survivors, for miserable they were, 
as having endured the greatest portion of agony, and never recover- 
ing their former state of health ; had I been a survivor, I would, 
at all hazards, have approached the merciless villain, and planted a 
dagger in his heart ; in such a transaction, the feelings of violated 
humanity and outraged nature dictate the stem, the equitable law of 
retaliation ; a jud^ is unnecessary, and the decision of a jury superflu- 
ous. This shockmg catastrophe nas made a deep, and I hope a useful 
impression on my mind ; when my temples have throbbed with the 
irritating anguish of a burning fever, when the wounds of calamity have 
been exasperated by insidious enemies or ill-judging friends, and my 
mind, agitated in a storm of hopes and fears, was sinking into despair, 
I have often cast a thought on the sufferers at Calcutta, compared theur 
miseries with my own, breathed forth a thankful ejaculation to the 
Almighty, and almost ceased to be wretched. 

BLACKSTONE, SIR WILLIAM, Vinerian Professor of Civil Law 
at Oxford, solicitor to the queen, and, lastly, a judge, who, waving over 
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a dry subject the magic wand of genius and taste, has produced from 
the verbal subtleties and perplexing intricacies of jurisprudence, a pleas- 
ing and interesting work. Yet, during the long and violent parliunen- 
tary debates on the subject of Mr. Wukes's expulsion from the house 
of commons, it was die fate of our enlightened lawyer to become unpo- 
pular^ and to smart under the severe, the elegant, but sometimes the 
exaggerating invective of Junius, who asserted that Dr. Blackstone had 
maintained in parliament a doctrine directly contradictory to what he 
lays down in his Commentaries. In the course of these animated dis- 
cossioDs, to which half the kingdom looked up with anxiety and ex- 
pectation, the subject of this article defended the opinion of the minister 
and his majority, and it was finally determined by a vote of the house^ 
which was afterwards erased during one of the short-lived Rockingham 
administrations, that the author of the North Briton, having been ex- 
pelled the house, was incapacitated from being again elected. 

Yet many great and many good men differed from this opinion, and 
it must be confessed that the point at issue was of very considerable 
importance. If the vote of a ministerial or a party majority, indepen- 
dent of legal disability, is able to incapacitate a successful candidate, a 
man, as was actually the case in the memorable Middlesex election, 
hated and detested by his constituents, if he possessed only a single 
suffrage, might be chosen a member of parliament, and the first prin- 
ciple of the constitution be thus violated by the fiat of men, whose 
power is only a trust delegated to them under certain restrictions. 
" Expulsion," said Dr. Blackstone, " I have ever held to be one of the 
disqualifications for being again elected : " Mr. Grenville, whose exten- 
sive reading could only be equalled by his ready and almost intuitive 
faculty of applying it to the purposes of the moment, an art, which so 
few great readers carry with them into life, — Mr. Grenville directly saw 
that the queen's solicitor had laid himself open, he quoted the Commen- 
taries, in which, after a long enumeration of disaualifications, without 
the least mention of expulsion, the doctor concludes with observing, 
" thai, subject to these restrictions, every individiud of the realm is eligi- 
ble of common right. A book and its author, a great law authority, 
thus at variance," continued the right honourable member, ^'is in effect 
a snare to the unwary." Sir William Blackstone, feeling die irresistible 
force of this argument, was unable to reply, and sunk in confusion on 
his seat ; a pause of silence ensued, when the gentle-toned Sir Fletcher, 
seeing Mr. Urenville shake his head^ venturra on what he considered 
as a piece of extempore wit ; *' I wish the gentleman, instead of shak- 
ing his head, would shake one good argument out of it." In the ardour 
of debate, the ingenious and highly-endowed lawyer, who is the subject 
of our present page, forgot die language of his Commentaries, or, when 
writing his book, did not ifecollect that there was a precedent upon re- 
cord, point blank against him. 

In die year 1698, a Mr. WoUaston was expelled the house, re-elected^ 
and permitted to take his seat in the same parliament. Yet, after all the 
outcry raised against Sir William by his inexorable assailant Junius, it 
mi^t be, and probably was, no more than a lapse of memory; but it 
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was the lapse of an able man^ and of one who argued and voted against 
the friends of that literary and political Drawcansir. And although so 
much has been said and written on the subject of the right of an expelled 
member, if chosen again, to take his seat, the question remains one of 
those political paradoxes which it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
ultimately to settle and decide. ^ 

If electors cannot return members who are the object of their choice, 
parliament is no longer a representative body. 

If, on the other hand, a man possessing the necessary pecuniary quali- 
fication, but black and blasted in character, be returned as burgess for a 
borough, and the house of commons is compelled, whether they will or 
not, to admit a person to sit among them whom they would be ashamed 
to be seen with in private company, they no longer possess the power of 
self-r^ulation, and would speedily cease to be either respected or feared. 

To conclude ; — Sir William Blackstone died regretted and beloved, but 
at a period when party animosity raged at its greatest height, taking the 
unpopular side of a nice and difficult question, and being a lawyer cUmb- 
ing up the steep hill of preferment, he was surrounded by enemies and 
professional competitors, watching every opportunity to detect and pro- 
claim the errors and obliquities of their opponents. 

BLAIR, DR., a physician of Cork, in Ireland, mentioned in this place 
for the purpose of showing the candour and brotherly r^ard with which 
the faculty treat each other. 

Four professional men, whose names I suppress for their credit's sake, 
and from respect to one of their descendants, the worthy son of an un- 
worthy father, had attended a merchant who was dangerously ill, and 
at the end of twelve days, after replenishing their pockets with fees and 
the sick man with medicines, pronounced him past recovery, and retired. 
A relation of the afflicted family, not satisfied with their decision, in- 
treated that Dr. Blair might be consulted ; the patient was placed under 
his care, and after following his prescription for a few hours, received 
considerable relief, was considered as out of danger, and in two days 
actually recovered. 

The disappointed and mistaken doctors immediately attacked the 
successful physician with violence, personality, and acrimony; they 
abused his mode of treatment, and declared that the medicines he had 
oMered were little better than poison. 

Such extraordinary circumstances naturally attracted public notice, 
and produced a paper war : '* The case," said Dr. Mead, who was 
appealed to by the medical combatants, '^the case of Blair is very hard; 
to be reflected on for ill-success is not unusual, but to be virulently 
attacked for restoring a patient to health from a desperate disease is, 
I confess, rather uncommon." These candid members of the medical 
profession, — I wasgoingtosay these gentlemen, — compelled the directors 
of the Cork infirmary to dismiss Dr. Blair, who still continued to pay 
his annual subscription, and, notwithstanding the malignant effi^rts of 
his rivals, he founa the pubHc opinion set strongly in his favour, and 
his practise considerably augmented. 
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BLIND MAN, extraordinary instance of a very ingenious. It ha» 
been frequently remarked, that the deaf, the dumb, the lame, and the 
blind, are generally, and for the most part amply compensated for the 
loss they labour under, by a proportionate augmentation of ingenuity or 
strength in some other way ; the following is a remarkable and well 
authenticated instance. 

Joseph Strong, of the city of Carlisle, had been blind from his infancy, 
but found means to acquire, and now does, or very lately did, actually 
practise the business of a diaper-weaver in that city, and is considered 
not only as a good but a very expeditious workman. By way of amuse- 
ment for his intervals of leisure, he is his own carpenter, jomer, and 
cabinet-maker ; and most of the pieces of machinery used in his trade, 
as well as the furniture and domestic utensils of his own house, are of 
his construction, as also the model of a loom, and the fisure of a man 
working at it. At the age of fifteen, impelled by curiosity, or the spur 
of productive genius, he concealed himself in the cathedral after divine 
service in the evening, and when the doors were shut groping his way 
to the organ gallery, he proceeded minutely to examine every part of 
the instrument. Accidentally or designedly touching the keys, oy means 
of some remaining unexhausted Wind from the bellows, the noise at 
that hour, for it was now almost midnight, naturally alarmed the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring houses, more particularly as their organist 
had lately died and no successor was yet appointed. After some delay 
on the score of terror, the door was openea, and the parties directing 
their search to the organ gallery, found Joseph, to whom night was as 
noon -day, busily engaged. He was reprimanded by the dean for his 
ill-chosen hour, but permitted to feel the organ at all seasonable times. 
In consequence of this permission he began making a chamber-organ, 
which he finished without assistance, and instructed himself sufficiently 
in music to use the instrument for the purposes of devotion and tempo- 
rary relaxation from business. On these occasions he generally made 
use of chaunts of his own composition, which, though wildly irr^ular, 
are said by those who have heard them played, to be remarkably conso- 
nant with the impressions and sentiments of the words which accompany 
them. 

Having heard much of Mr. Stanley, the organist and composer, Mr. 
Strong walked from Carlisle to London, for tne purpose of conversing 
with mat gentleman, and on this occasion made, for the first time, a 
pair of travelling shoes, which, to use his own words, he made stout, in 
the hope that they would last his journey. Hewas seen and heard to 
play by several distinguished characters, and returned to his own house 
m Carlisle in health and spirits, having experienced the generosity of 
several well-disposed persons. 

Joseph built for himself a second organ, and disposed of the first to 
a Manks gentleman, who afterwards removed to Ireland, and this won- 
derful production of a blind uneducated man, is now in Dublin, and 
considered as a great curiosity. After relating such circumstances we 
may perhaps listen with less difficulty to a modem writer, who observes 
that if the human intellect continues to make a progress in improve- 
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ment, proportionate to the strides it has made during the last fifty years^ 
he shall not he surprised to he told of an apparatus, hy which a farmer 
will he enahled to put a plough, properly instructed, into a field in the 
morning, and to find his ground ploughed, dressed, and sown, on his' 
return in the evening. 

BLESSINGS in DISGUISE. These words, although sometimes used 
ironically, are founded on fact, and convey a useful moral truth. 

Sir James Thomhill, busily engaged in decorating the dome of St 
Paul's, and wholly absorbed in his occupation, moved back to view the 
efiect of his pencil, and had reached the edge of the scafiblding, a fall 
from which would have dashed him to pieces on the pavement below. 
The servant of the artist, with a presence of mind rarely exerted in such 
cases, by instantly throwing a pot of paint over the production of his 
master, happily saved his life. Sir James, immediately rushing forward 
to resent tne apparent injury, after an explanation confessed with grati- 
tude, that it was in fact a blessing in disguise. 

BLETON, ANTOINE, a French shepherd, a native of Dauphiny, 
and the subject of certain wonderful impressions, which enabled him to 
point out subterraneous springs; a singular and wonderful faculty 
which is more fully discussed under the word Virgula Divinatoria, 
or Divining Rod, in this collection. The subject of our present article, 
while attending his flock, had been frequenUy observed to faint, and 
was, in other respects, much disordered, whenever he sat on a certain 
large stone in a valley which he often frequented, but always recovered 
the moment he was removed from that particular spot. This cir- 
cumstance naturally excited the attention of the inhabitants of Bou- 
vantes, a neighbouring village ; considering the place as bewitched, they 
applied to the curate, intreating him to exorcise and lay the evil spirit. 
The parish priest, more inclined to attribute this strange efiect to natural 
than supernatural causes, was of opinion that it originated from a 
large portion of magnetic particles in the stone; but experiments proved 
that he was mistaken. 

Without precisely knowing what they searched for, the peasants dii^ 
up the earth round the stone, wheii they discovered, a few feet beneam 
the ground, a spring, which at this time supplies a stream sufficient to 
turn a mill. These circumstances, authenticated by undeniable evi- 
dence, fixed the eyes of men of science on the shepherd ; he was speedily 
and profitably employed by the French nobility and gentry? particularly 
by the ingenious M. Laborde, whose estates were considerably aug- 
mented in value by Bleton's discoveries ; he was engaged, in conse- 
quence of this gentleman's recommendation, at Trianon, the delightful 
seat of the unfortunate Antoinette, Queen of France, which only wanted 
more copious streams of water to render it an eartbly paradise. At this 
place he realised, or rather surpassed, every expectation; and on one 
occasion such implicit confidence was placed in his aquatic prediction, 
that the labourers dug thirty feet down, exactly in the direction he 
pointed out, and at last a plentiful spring was found. It was pro- 
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bable that the successful practise of an art, not easily explained to the 
senses on any known principle, should proceed without opposers ; of 
these, the most learned and most respectable was the Abbe Mongez, a 
singidar character, in whom were united two opposite and almost con- 
tradictory qualities, enthusiastic zeal, and the coldest scepticism; a strong, 
a lively, a rioting imagination, with a correct judgment, scrupulouuy 
and sevo^ly suspicious. In his examination of the herdsman of Bou- 
vantes, the Abbe was hard-hearted and inflexiUe ; he treated poor 
Bleton, a lad of a disposition remarkably meek and timid, with rough- 
ness and ill-manners, seeming predetermined not to be convinced ; an 
error which philosophers and learned men should guard against, in 
scientific as well as other pursuits ; bigotry in every shape is absurd, 
and the bigotry of scepticism is in all respects as ridiculousv and fre- 
quently more dangerous than blind credulity. A number of ingenious 
but unfair tricks were made use of, with a view of deceiving the 
shepherd; blindfold, harassed, and fatigued, perplexed with cross 
questions, and occasionally mortified or irritated by contradiction, 
ridicule, and sarcasm, we cannot be surprised if the natural exertions 
of his genius were damped, and that he sometimes announced water in 
places where it did not exist, and neglected to foretel it where springs 
were afterwards discovered. However well-founded the pretensions, 
and real the constitutional talent of Bleton might be, we can easily 
believe that a system peculiarly susceptible, and whose powers, in all 
probability, actually depended on the delicate texture of his nervous 
fibres,— we can easily believe that such a frame of body and mind would 
be considerably disturbed and intimidated by opposition and rough 
usage. 

Instances frequently occur of boys with acute intellect and strong 
memories, who, in consequence of an accidental check from their 
master, have forgotten the whole of a well-leamed lesson ; perhaps 
many of my readers may recollect, at some period of their lives, the 
efiect of a public examination on themselves, when a full-bottomed wig, 
a surly judge, an impertinent barrister, or some empty individual 
wrapt up in fur, formality, and self-importance, has awed, confused, and 
almost paralysed their powers ; although they were conscious at the 
same time, that the exalted puppet, who felt the same fears he inspired, 
disencumbered of official pomp and artificial dignity, and in the un- 
fettered freedom of private life, was a pert coxcomb, or a stupid 
blockhead. 

The divining rod, which is mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
does not appear to have been at all essential to Bleton, in the prosecution 
of his discoveries; he often exercised his art without it, and only con- 
sidered it as a communicating medium between his own system and 
the eyes of a byestander; an index or minute-hand to tne internal 
wheels of that wonderful piece of mechanism, the human frame, which, 
vibrating by the electric or magic impulse of nervous emotion, pointed 
out the time when, and the direction in which, the subterraneous 
springs or currents took their course. 

In fact, Bleton was wholly indebted to exquisite nervous sensibility 
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for the remarkable power he possessed; and if we are ever permitted 
to know more of nervous phenomena and muscular motion, the time 
may then arrive, when some anatomical demonstrator, two thousand 
years hence, with a subject before him, may thus address himself to his 
pupils: '^ I was wholly a stranger to this' person during his life, but 
from an accurate inspection of the nerves, I am convinced, if accident 
or occasion had given opportunity, that he was eminently qualified 
to exercise the art practised, so many years agOy by the shepherd of 
Bouvantes. " 

BLOUNT, CHARLES, the author of a translation of the Life 
of Apollonius of Tyana, by Philostratus, with sceptical notes; a book 
which, having been suppressed, is now become scarce ; he afterwards 
published the Oracles of Reason, but appears to have been warped by 
his wishes, and corrupted by his passions. Having, I fear, during the 
life of his wife, ardently loved her sister, a woman of virtue, beauty^ 
and good sense, he attempted, when a widower, to persuade the object 
of his affections to be married to him. The lady, who had long seen 
with concern this unpropitious but not mutual attachment, replied that 
such marriages were contrary to law as well as scripture ; the latter he 
vehemently denied, and after an unsuccessful appeal from her reason to 
her passions, he declared himself able to prove what he had asserted. 
Stimulated by desire, and influenced by infidelity, he retired to his 
closet, and wrote in defence of the lawfulness of marrying the sister 
of a deceased wife, displaying extensive reading and great subtlety of 
argument. • 

His book excited considerable opposition, and was answered in a 
masterly and satisfactory manner by a Mr. King. I am not able to 
ascertain whether this acute antagonist of Blount is the same gentleman 
who was some years afterwards created a peer, became chancellor of 
Enofland, and proved himself, on many occasions, an able polemic, a 
judicious divine, and a sound lawyer. The infuriate lover was unsuc- 
cessful ; his sister-in-law, professing herself unconvinced, lived and 
died a single woman ; this circumstance, in the opinion of most men, 
would have idleviated the pangs of disappointment, as the beholding a 
woman we lo^e in the possession of another man, is an important, a 
mortifying addition to me chagrin of denial. Mr. Blount, unable to 
possess her who alone in his estimation could render life valuable, 
became desperate, and having deprived himself of the comforts of Chris- 
tian consolation, that last, that only refuge for a broken spirit, he fled 
from the pen to the pistol ! 

If I can trust to my memory, after a period of more than twenty 
years, I think one of Blount's positions on the sulrject of unlawful mar- 
riages, is, that whatever is not expressly forbidden is latufitl ; this axiom, 
if generally admitted in morals, religion, or political l^islation, would 
open a dangerous door to unwarrantable licentiousness and gross per- 
version. Mr. King did not sufler this oversight, or designed error, to 
escape him ; he dexterously laid open and demolished the sophistry of 
the deist, by* what logicians caU the reductio ad absurdum. 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS. It is the observation of a writer who 
says many good things, but carries them generally too far, that the in- 
numerable places of ibis description for both sexes are among the 
greatest abuses of the age; this he thinks obvious from the little im- 
provement children make, and the vices they acquire. The manners of 
young women who have been educated at a boarding school are so strongly 
marked^ as to prevent our mistaking them in any company, or any 
situation of life ; indeed they require not a comment, they sp€»k loudly 
for themselves daily and hourly, and as loudly call for a different mode 
of education. The rearing and instruction of boys, though not carried 
off with so much cuturancCf equally tend to perverted morals and ruin. 
There is one argument irresistible to parents who wish their sons to 
make a figure, which schoolmasters never forget; it is this, that their 
children will never shine at the bar, in the senate, or the pulpit, unless 
the whole of their time from youth to manhood is devoted to erudition. 
It is not easy to conceive a greater or more fatal mistake ; with how 
much more credit, profit, and happiness, would a large portion of this 
period be passed under the paternal roof, where, without excluding 
occasional literary employment, their minds and habits would be formed 
to the business of human Hfe ; early vicious tendencies restrained, and, 
what is of no small importance, salutary occupation be afforded for the 
parents. Alas, they have other and more important objects of pursuit, 
dress, whist, the fox chace, public spectacles, &c. &c. &c. ; but when 
the ruinous youthful career of vicious extravagance has been run, 
when that most important of our duties, domestic superintendence, 
has been neglected or trusted to unfaithAil hands, the astonished 
father wakes from his vain dream of infatuation and affects to be sur- 
prised at a train of vipers, fostered, alas too often, to stin^ his bosom 
in old age. Fathers of families, in the wildness of a fond imagination, 
forget that no education will in general elevate a man of common talents 
above that rank of hfe to which he has been bom. A shop-bill written 
by David Hume, who is said to have written many behind a counter, 
will be no better prized than one written by a blockhead, if the latter 
sells his goods a farthing a pound cheaper. On the other hand, genius 
and superior abilities will distinguish themselves without being kept 
so long in trammels ; they require not such assistance; they smooth 
all difficulties and surmount every obstacle. 

BOOKSELLERS. A class of men, pronounced by an eminent writer 
the best patrons of authors, the appropriate introducers of the produc- 
tions of genius and taste to literary circles. Such, indeed, is the supposed 
dexterity of the trade, as they are emphatically called, in deciding on 
the probable success of any publication, that it has been accounted 
radiness and presumption to venture on any undertaking in the republic 
of letters, without first consulting them. Yet, without denying the merits 
of a Richardson, a Bowyer, a Robert Dodsley, a Griffiths, a Nichols, or 
a Patterson, merits repeatedly acknowledged in this collection, implicit 
confidence and unconditional submission may be carried too far ; book- 
sellers, like other men, are subject to mental as well as corporal debility; 
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it is not possible they can properly judge of scientific subjects for which 
they have not been qualified by education ; how can they decide on 
works of taste and imagination, if they do not themselves possess them? 

These self-evident propositions, if they required proof, might be con- 
firmed by the literary annals of the present century ; books, which the 
trade exerted all their influence to dradate and render popular, are now 
forgotten ; whilst many publications, which they condemned without 
reading and earnestly opposed, have passed through many editions. 
The very trash, as some of these gentleman termed it, which my readers 
are now perusing, is also a case in point ; this poor, this very poor col- 
lection, excited a host of enemies, not on account of its palpable defects 
in judgment and information, but because it ventured to show its head, 
without a regular laying on of hands. Yet the editor would be defici- 
ent in gratitude, as well as justice, if he did not acknowledge the 
impartid and equitable conduct of many respectable booksellers, who, 
entirely unknown to him and his book previous to its publication, kindly 
took by the hand and occasionally introduced the stranger to their friends ; 
neither injuring it by undue panegyric, nor passing sentence on it 
without perusal, they left the Common-Place Book to stand or fall by 
its own merits. With diese and no other helps, the poor animal, amidst 
the torrents and whirlpools of party, politics, and faction, has contrived 
to keep its head above water ; die employment has soothed many gloomy 
hours, and redeemed many which would have been unprofitably or 
mischievously spent; it has amused a few partial friends, perhaps in- 
structed and amended others ; in three instances it incurred the friendly 
correction, and afterwards secured the kind wishes of men, whose 
approbation the compiler will ever consider as the pride and solace of 
his life. 

During a conversation on the purchase of a copy-right, and by way 
of reply to certain reproachful epithets bestowed on the supposed self- 
ishness of the trade, a fortunate and meritorious bookseller, who, by 
making as well as selling books, has secured a splendid fortune, took 
occasion to observe, *' That the considerable sums paid to authors in 
modem times, had sufficiently rescued his fraternity from the censure 
of thriftiness and illiberality so often pronounced against them by wits and 
wags ; that it would be easier in the present day to produce a list of 
idle half-bred profligate writers, and fraudulent scribblers, watching 
every opportunity to raise contributions on the public, and to take ad- 
vantage of young booksellers, than to show one well authenticated 
instance of one of the trade who had behaved harshly or ungenerously 
to a writer of real merit/' There is much of truth in what the literary 
veteran observed ; yet, if considerable sums have been given for works 
in manuscript, it should not be forgotten, that the profits have been 
proportionately large ; if six hundred guineas have been paid for a sin- 
gle volume of sermons (Blair's) or seven thousand for an historical 
production (Gibbon's), let it be recollected that the profits, in both 
instances, have been after the rate of two thousand per cent. The 
books in question put a handsome sum of money into the pockets of 
their authors, yet if the time occupied in preparing them was fairly 
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computed, as well as the mental toil and laborious q>plication, the sum 
paid would amount to little more than the weekly pay of a hackney 
writer ; while the sale of the books has placed the fortunate purchaser 
in ^lendid independence. After makins some allowance for the acute 
feelmgs of irritable and disappointed aumors, it cannot be denied that 
booksellers who expect unreasonable penny-worths sometimes occur ; 
yet after' all has been said, the business of purchasing oopy-right is, 
and must be, a lottery. While a lucky hit enriches one man, hundreds 
of ill starred productions drop still-bom from the press, unnoticed, and 
worth only what the pastry-cook and trunk-maker will give for them. 
In dealing for books, as in other trades, the living must pay for the 
dead, the rich for the poor, the profitable for the unproductive, the 
interesting and the useAil, for the stupid, the unmeamng, the super- 
ficial, and the unedifying. 

BOSWELL, JAMES. A barrister, or, to speak more technically for 
that latitude, an advocate of North-Britain j an enthusiastic friend and 
historian of Corsica, Paoli, and Dr. Johnson, who, since my last impres- 
sion, is gone to that land from which we never return. After making 
large allowance for egotism, partiality, and self-approbationyit cannot be 
denied that, in his picture of our great English moralist, this biographer 
has preserved a strong and faithful resemblance, and made near 
approaches to his life. 

'^ Having given a sketch of my friend," says Mr. Boswell, in his 
account of a journey with the doctor into Scotland, ^' my readers may 
wish to know a little of his fellow-traveller ; a gentleman of ancient 
blood, the pride of which was his predominant passion, with a strong 
inclination to be a soldier, but pressed by his father into the profession 
of the law, possessing a pretty good stock of learning, knowledge, acnte- 
ness, gaiety, and ci^ty, who had travelled a good deal, and thought 
more wan any body supposed." A writer who could thus pronounce 
his own pan^yric, palpably exposed himself to ridicule and satire ; and 
the pubhc, at different times, has been entertained in prose and verse, 
at the expense of Mr. Boswell ; yet, with many faults and singularities, 
his merit as an author is considerable, on the important and indispensable 
points of religion, morality, and accurate delineation of character. 

The following effiision of a wicked wit,— I believe the ingenious Mr. 
B^esford, formerly of Merton College,— caught my eye, in a public 
print, on the first publication of the two quarto volumes of Dr. John- 
son's life. 

LESSON IN BIOGRAPHY. 

OA, HOW TO WRIT£ THE LIFE OF ONE's FRIEND. 

[An extract from the life of Dr. Pozz, in ten volumes, folio, written by James 
Bozz, Esq. who flourished with him near fifty years.] 

We dined at the chop-house. Dr. Pozz was this day very 



instructive; talking of books, I mentioned the History of Tommy Trip, 
and said it was a great work. Pozz. " Yes, sir, it is great relatively; it 
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Was a great work to you, when you was a little boy, but now, sir, you 
are a great man, and Tommy Trip is a little boy." 

Feding somewhat hurt at this comparison, I believe he perceived it, 
for as he was squeezing a lemon, he said, *' Never be affronted at a 
comparison. I have been compared to many things, yet I never was 
affronted at a comparison ; no, sir, if they were to call me a dog, and 
you a canister tied to my tail, I should not be affronted." 

Cheered by this kind mention of me, though in such company, I 
asked him what he thought of a friend of our's who was always mak- 
ing comparisons. Pozz, " Sir, that fellow has a simile for every thing ; 
I knew him when he kept shop; he then made money, and now he 
makes comparisons ; he would say, for instance, that you and I were two 
figs stuck together, two figs in adhesion, and then he would laugh. 

To this vivid exertion of intellect, I observed in reply, " Certain great 
writers have determined that comparisons are odious.*' Pozz. '' No, sir, 
not odious in themselves, not odious as comparisons ; the fellows who 
make them are odious ; the whigs make comparisons." 

We supped that evening at his house, when I took an opportunity of 
shewing him a copy of verses I had made on a pair of breeches. Pozz. 
*' Sir, we lines are good ; but where could you find such a subject in 
Scotland ? " Bozz. " The greater the proof of invention, which is a 
characteristic of poetry." Pozz. " Yes, sir, but it is an invention which 
few of your countrymen can enjoy." I reflected afterwards on the 
depth of this remark, it affords a proof of that profundity which he 
displayed in every branch of literature. 

Having accidentally asked him if he approved of green spectacles, he 
made answer : " As to green spectacles, sir, the question seems to be 
this; if I wore green spectacles, it would be because they assisted vision 
or because I liked them ; but if a man were to tell me he did not like 
green spectacles, and that they hurt his eyes, I would not compel him 
to wear them ; no, sir, I would rather dissuade him from making 
use of them." 

A few months after, I consulted him again on this subject, and he 
honoured me with a letter in which he confirmed his former opinion ; it 
may be found in its proper place, vol. vi. page 2789 ; and having since 
that time maturely considered the point myself, I must needs confess, 
that, in such matters^ a man ought to be a free moral agent. 

The next day I left town for six weeks, three days, and seven hours, 
as I find by a memorandum in my journal; during this time, I received 
only one letter from him, which is as follows : 

To James Bozz, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — My bowels have been very bad; pray buy for me some 
Turkey Rhubarb, and bring with vou a copy of your Tour. 
Write me soon, and write me onen. I am, dear sir. 

Your s affectionately, 

Sam. Pozz. 
It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter, in which 
we see so much of bis great and illuminated mind. 
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On my return to town we met again at the chop-house, and had a 
long, as wen as an highly interesting conversation ; indeed, there is not 
one hour of my life^ in which I do not profit by some part of his valu- 
able communications. 

We talked of wind. I said^ ^' I knew many persons grievously dis- 
tressed with that complaint." Pozz. " Yes, sir, when confined, when 
pent up." I said, ** I did not know that, and I questioned if the 
Romans ever knew it.** Poz%, " Yes, sir, the Romans knew it** Bozz. 
" Livy does not mention it.** Pozz. " No, sir, Livy wrote history, livy 
was not writing the Ufe of a friend.*' 

On medical subjects his knowledge was immense ; he told me that 
one of our friends had just been attacked by a most alarming complaint ; 
he had entirely lost the use of his limbs, he was speechless, his eyes 
swollen, and every vein distended, yet his face was pale, and his extre- 
mities cold, at the same time his pulse beat one nundred and sixty 
strokes in a minute. 

I said, with tenderness, that I would immediately go and see him, 
and take Doctor Bolus with me. Pozz " No, sir, don't go." I was 
startled at so unexpected a reply, well knowing his compassionate heart, 
and earnestly demanded of him the reason why I should not procure 
for the afflicted person instant relief. Pozz. " Sir, you do not know 
his disorder." Bozz. "Pray what is it?" Pozz. "Sir, the man is 
dead drunk,** 

This explanation threw me into a violent fit of laughter, in which he 
ioined me, rolling about as he used to do when he enjoyed a joke, but 
he afterwards checked me by the following words : " Sir, you ought not 
to laugh at what I sa'd, for he who laughs at what another man says, 
will soon learn to lau^h at that other man ; sir, you ought to laugh but 
seldom, you should laugh only at your own jokes." 

Talldng of a friend of our's, who was a very violent politician, I said, 
** I did not like his company." Pozz. " No, sir, he is not healthy ; he 
is sore, sir, his mind is ulcerated, he has a political whitlow ; you can- 
not touch him, sir, without giving him pain. I would never venture 
to speak on political subjects with that man ; I would talk of cabbage 
and of peas ; sir, I would ask him how he got his com in, and whe- 
ther his wife was with child, but I would not meddle with politics," 
Bozz. ''But perhaps, sir, he would talk of nothing else." Pozz. 
" Then it is plain what he would do." On my earnestly intreating 
him to tell me what that was. Dr. Pozz replied, " Sir, he would let 
every thing else alone." 

I mentioned a tradesman who had lately set up a coach. Pozz, "He 
is right; sir, a man who would go on swimmingly cannot be too soon off 
his 1^ ; you tell me he keeps a coach ; now, sir, a coach is better than 
a chaise ; sir, it is better than a chariot" Bozz. " Why, sir ?" Povn, 
** Sir, it will hold more." I b^ged he would repeat this valuable obser- 
vation, in order to impress it on my memory, and he complied with 
great good-humour. 

Taking a hint from the subject of our present conversation, I said^ 
*'Dr. Pozz, you ought to keep a coach." Pozz, " Yes, sir, I ought." 
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Bozz. '^But you do not^ and this has often surprised me," Pozz. 
" Surprised you ! there, sir, is another prejudice of absurdity ; sir, you 
ought to be surprised at nothing; a man who has lived half so long as 
you, ought to be above surprise; it is a rule with me, sir, never to be 
surprised. 

''This is an error," continued Doctor Pozz, '* produced by ignorance; 
you cannot guess why I do not keep a coach, and you are surprised ; 
now, sir, if you did know you would not be surprised." I said, tenderly, 
'* I hope, my dear sir, you will let me know before I leave town." Pozz. 
" Yes, sir, you shall know now ; the reason why I do not keep a coach 
is, because 1 can't afford it." 

We talked of drinking. I asked him whether, in the course of his 
long and valuable life, he had not known some men who drank more 
than they could bear. Pozz. " Yes, sir, and then nobody could bear 
them ; a man who is drunk, sir, is a very foolish fellow." Bozz, '' But 
sir/ as the poet says, he is devoid of all care." Pozz. ''That is true, sir, 
he cares for nobody : he has none of the cares of life ; he cannot be a 
merchant, sir, for he is unable to write his name ; he cannot be a poli- 
tician, sir, for he is almost speechless ; he cannot be an artist, sir, for he 
is nearly bliiid; and yet, sir, there is a science in drinking." Bozz. " I 
suppose you mean, that a man ought to know what he drinks." Pozz. 
" No, sir, to know what one drinks is nothing, but the science consists 
of three parts; in knowing when we have had too little, when we have 
had enough, and when we have had too much ; for instance, there is 
our friend **♦**, he can always tell when he has too little, and^when 
he has too much, but he never knows when he has enough." 

We talked this day on a variety of subjects ; but I find few memo- 
randums in my journal; on small beer, he said it was a flatulent liquor. 
He disapproved of those who deny the utility of absolute power ; and 
seemed to be offended with a friend of ours who would always have his 
^gs poached. Sign-posts, he observed, had very much d^enerated 
within his memory ; and he found great fault with the mo^ of the 
Bear's Opera. 

I endeavoured to defend a play which had afforded me so much plea- 
sure, but could not master that strength of mind with which he argued;^ 
and it was with great satisfaction, that he afterwards communicated to 
me a method of curing corns by the application of a piece of oiled silk. 
In the early history of the world, he preferred Sir Isaac Newton's chro- 
nology, but as they gave employment to so many hands, he did not 
dislike the large shoe-buckles then in fashion. 

Next day we dined at the Mitre ; I mentioned spirits. Pozz, " Sir, 
there is as much evidence for the existence of spirits as against it ; you 
may not believe it, but you cannot deny it" I told him that my great 
grandmother once saw a spirit ; he desired me to relatethe circumstances, 
which I did very minutely, while he listened with profound attention. 

When I mentioned that the spirit had once appeared in the shape of a 
shoulder of mutton, and another time in that of a tea-pot, he interrupted 
me. Pozz. '* There, sir, is the point ; the evidence is good, but the 
scheme is defective in consistency; we cannot deny that the spirit 
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appeared in these shapes; but then we cannot reconcile them ; for what 
has a tea-pot to do with a shoulder of mutton ? The objects^ sir, are 
neither terrific nor cotemporaneous ; they are never seen at the same 
time, nor in the same place." Bozz* " I think, sir, that ghosts are most 
often seen by old women." Pozz. " Yes, sir, and their conversation is 
generally fiill of the subject; I would prefer old women to record such 
circumstances, their loquacity tends to minuteness/' 

A few days after this interesting and enlightened conversation, we 
talked of a person who had a very tNid character. Pozz. *' Sir, he is a 
scoundrel." Bozz, '* I hate a scoundrel/' Pozz. '* There you are 
wrong ; I would not have you hate scoundrels ; scoundrels, sir, are use- 
ful ; there are many things we cannot do without scoundrels. I should 
not chuse to keep company with scoundrels, neither would I introduce 
them to my wife and children ; but something may be got from them." 
Bozz. " Are not scoundrels for the most nart fools T Pozz. '^ No, sir, 
they are not A scoundrel must be a dever fellow; he must know 
many things of which a fool is ignorant ; any man may be a fool, but 
to be a complete rascal, requires considerable abilities. I think a good 
book might be written on tne subject of scoundrels ; a Biographia Fla- 
gitiosa, or the lives of eminent scoundrels, from the earliest accounts to 
the present time." 

Hanging was mentioned in the course of the conversation, and I 
observed that it was a very awkward situation. Pozz* " No, sir, hang- 
ing is not an awkward situation ; it is proper, sir, that a man whose 
actions tend to flagitious obliquity should himself be perpendicular 
at last.'* 

I told Doctor Pozz, that I had lately been in company with a num- 
ber of gentlemen, all of whom could recollect some friend or other who 
had b^n hanged. — Pozz. "Yes, sir, we know those who have been 
hanged ; that is a circumstance we can easily recollect, and may safely 
mention, without fear of offence ; but we must not name those who 
deserve it, such a proceeding would not be decorous in good company ; it 
is one of those things we may think, but must not speaJc of." 

BOURBON, NICHOLAS. A modem Latin poet, not above medio- 
crity, and a Frenchman, bom at Vandoeuvre, which he insists was 
originally Vandali Opera, and a colony planted by the Vandals ; what- 
ever may have been its origin, it is now an obscure village near Troyes 
in Champagne. In the decline of life, being a priest, and having 
been tutor to a princess of Navarre, afterwards mother to Henry the 
Fourth, he procured a benefice near Conde, where he ended his days. 
In 1538, he published a duodecimo volume, which with affected, 
rather than real humility, he called Nugse ; yet he frequently lapses into 
the indecorum of vain boasting and self panegyric. Bourbon appears 
to have been the friend and correspondent of Erasmus and of Scaliger, 
<rf Latimer, Carey, Harvey, Saville, Norris, and Dudley, names familiar 
to an English reader ; ne frequently visited England, where he was 
patronised by Dr, Butts, the king's physician, and by William Boston, 
Abbot of Westminster, an hospitable man, with whom he speaks of 
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having passed many pleasant hours, in the garden of Archbishop Cran* 
mer, at Lambeth: but die poet treats Sir Thomas More with asperity 
and invective, in an epigram, half Greek and half Latin, full of malig- 
nity but without point ; if I may be permitted to trust to my memory 
it tons begins ; 

Nuper cognovi quendam cognomine Morum, &c. &c. 

Thus has it ever been the fate of dignified worth and illustrious 
talents to be envied and abused by little paltry superficial scribblers. 
Sir Thomas More was evidently destroyed by Henry the Eighth, for so 
honestly and intrepidly opposing his civil and religious despotism, but 
in all points, moral as well as intellectual, left the poetaster who reviled 
him, ten thousand miles behind. It was the opinion of a late able critic 
and biographer, that didactic poems in which mechanic art is described, 
and the processes of manufacture are minutely detailed, are wholly 
unsuitable to the genius and dignity of poetry; Bourbon tried the expe- 
riment. His father was a blaclbmith, a dealer in iron, or an iron foun- 
der, who employed men in digging ore from the earth, and rendering it 
useful and malleable by the operation of fire ; for in the loose and figur- 
ative language of a poem of four hundred lines, it is not easy precisely 
to ascertain, which of these occupations he followed. No less a personage 
than Vulcan reproaches the poet for his forgetfulness or contempt of 
that laborious, but honest business, which had provided the means of a 
liberal education for him and his brother ; the workmen are conducted 
to the wood for the purpose of making charcoal; Bourbon observes that 
oak, larch, and box, are unfit for it; the coal, which requires a week's 
burning, is prepared, the process of smelting is described, and the verses 
conclude with reciting tne feastings, carousals, and rejoicings of the 
persons employed, and the happy lUe they lead. 

BOUTHILLIER DE RANGE, a French nobleman, and a man of 
pleasure, who had long been the successful but illicit lover of a lady of 
fashion and beauty in Paris, her husband being absent on military 
duty. From a routine of frivolous pursuits and criminal gratifications, 
the subject of our present article was suddenly called to a distant 
province, where he was detained several months without any possibility 
of carrying on an epistolary correspondence. Having at length obtain- 
ed the object of his journey, and removed every impediment and delay, 
he flew on the wings of love to the French metropolis, which he did not 
reach till midnight. By means of a master-key he traversed the 
garden and entered the house of his mistress, without seeing or being 
seen by any domestic ; he rushes to that chamber which had been often 
the scene of unhallowed bliss ; he draws back the curtain which inclosed 
all he values on earth, hoping to surprise with a rapturous kiss the 
sleeping beauty, and to comi)ensate for the pangs of absence by taking 
still deeper draughts of unmeasured delignt He starts back with 
horror and astonishment on discovering the dear object of his fondest 
wishes extended on the bed lifeless, msfigured, and loathsome. In a 
word^ his mistress during his absence had been seized with a most 
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raalignant species of small-pox, and had fallen a sacrifice to that 
pestilential scourge. Deprival of the treasure of his heart, and under 
circumstances so shocking to an ardent lover, Ranee quits the house 
with difficulty ; despair and disappointment having paralysed his hody 
and mind, he secludes himself at once from society, devotes his days 
and nights to sorrow, repentance, and religious contemplation, and 
finaUy became the founder of the monastery of La Trappe. 

Such is the romantic tale related with credulous confidence by a 
modem writer; but the visionaiy fabrication will not bear the touch- 
stone of critic^ examination, and vanishes from the magic talisman of 
truth and historical fact. The convent of La Trappe had existed for 
two centuries before the birth of BouthiUier ; he was indeed abbe, and 
a considerable reformer of that religious institution, so remarkable 
for its fasts, its vigils, and that still more painful vow of eternal 
silence. 

The original founder was Rotrou, Count de Perche, so early as the 
twelfth century ; being overtaken at sea by a furious tempest, the ship 
he sailed in, after being the sport of winds and waves for several days, 
was at length driven on a rock, and the count, after many dangers, was 
the only one who escaped. In the moment of peril and distress he called 
for aid on the Almighty, accompanying his prayer with a vow of 
building and endowing a convent in case he reached the shore ; this 
promise he religiously performed. 

La Trappe, Uke every human institution, having d^enerated from 
the austerities originally enjoined by its founder, was restored by the 
zeal of De Ranee, improved and armed with new horrors. To rise at 
midnight from the short unrefreshing repose of a bed of board ; to pass 
the tedious hours till day-light approached in repeating Ave Marias, 
misereres, and scourgings; to subsist on food of the most tasteless kind ; 
to devote the day to the most laborious drudgery, and never to spedc, 
was the discipline laid down by the founder, rigorously exemplified and 
enforced by the Abbe de Ranee, and considered by them both as the 
most likely means of rendering themselves and their disciples acceptable 
to the kind and Omnipotent Creator of the world. 

What the credulous writer mentioned at the beginning of this article 
is incorrect in the statement of other important particulars ; BouthiUier 
was not the promiscuous lover, the invader of nuptial peace, the un- 
principled debauchee before described. He was nephew to BouthiUier 
de Chavigny, sup^rintendant of the French finances in the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth ; devoted to Uterature and science, moderate in 
his pleasures, correct in his manners, and a canon of the church of 
Notre Dame. He was editor of an edition of Anacreon, with notes; 
and the bishopric of Laon being offered to him he decUned accepting 
it, fearing that such an exalted post would interrupt him in the Uterary 
life he loved, and separate him from the connections and habits of his 
early days. 

The easy tenor of a life thus agreeably passed in Uterary pursuits, 
friendly intercourse, and professional avocation, was suddenly inter- 
rupted by his narrowly escaping a violent death from the hand of an 
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assassin raised against another. This appears to have made an indelible 
impression on a nervous system remarkably susceptible; he never 
recovered his spirits, and, in the opinion of the editor of this collection, 
his intellects were partially deranged. This supposition, I confess, de- 
pends only on internal evidence, for he instantly quitted a circle of 
friends in which he was useful, pleasant, and belov^, for the impene- 
trable gloom, the silence, the austerities, and irrational self denials of 
La Trappe, dragging on an existence, in my humble opinion, displeasing 
to God, and certainly useless to man. In this retreat his Uterary pro- 
pensity at intervals returned ,* and his pen though confined to saints 
and monastic studies, producdl many works during the hours he could 
snatch from religious exercises and repose. Many of his works are 
extant, particularly a collection of the lives and deaths of the various 
monks who have existed in the monastery of La Trappe. 

For this short account of an extraordinary foundation, stripped of 
error and romance, the pubUc is indebted to an able and judicious 
anonymous critic, the accuracy of whose statement is supported by the 
respectable testimony of Maupeon, Marsollier, and Le Nain. 

BOYDELL, JOHN, an engraver, an alderman of London, and foun- 
der of the Shakspeare Gallery ; a man to whom lovers of the fine arts 
are more obliged than to any individual in this country, except King 
George the Third. In Mr. Boy dell's collection I have viewed the cha- 
racters of our great dramatist breathing on the canvas ; I have seen 
energy communicated to Shakspeare, and body given to his thoughts ; 
in some instances I have observed a luxuriant riot of fancy which 
proved that the artist was well qualified to tread in . the magic footsteps 
of our child of nature ; in others I have witnessed with pleasure a rich- 
ness of humour, a correctness of judgment, and a mellowness of colour- 
ing, which we were once told should be sought for and could only be 
found in the Flemish and Italian schools. But in a museum of national 
paintings which lays so strong and so well founded a claim to admira- 
tion and applause ; which has in fact created an English school and 
twined fresh laurels round the brows of the first of our bards, who does 
not r^et the blind partiality of injurious friendship,— who does not 
lament the admission of pieces which it is impossible to consider in any 
other point of view than as foils to the pictures which surround them, — 
vile daubings in which the laws of perspective and the important effects 
of light and shade are rudely and preposterously set at defiance ; where 
red-hot skies, cerulean cattle, and trees, such as Nature never formed, 
disgrace in murky, indistinct obscurity, the indignant wall? 

" I have sought for talents," says our worthy sdderman, in a prefatory 
address to one of his explanatory catalc^es, *' I have sought for talents 
wherever they were to be found ; I have resisted every recommend- 
ation but that of real merit" Yet he forgets himself in the next 
page, and in the following words ; " I must apologise for the introduc- 
tion of a picture which certainly stands in need of the public indulgence, 
the painter of it having been prevented, by other avocations, from pur 
suins; the practical part of his profession." Instead of apologising tar a 
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single picture. Mr. Boydell should have 6aid many pictures, I am aware 
that in most of these instances he was misled hy an evident, perhaps a 
pardonahle hias ; but he ought to have recollected the injury he was 
doing to his own reputation, and the miserable compliment he was pay- 
ing to the public, as well as to other artists, by admitting into the 
Shakspeare Gallery paintings which would disgrace a sign-post 

A friend whose well-timed hints have often corrected some of the 
errors of this collection, tells me the present article is too severe, and 
that I have not put the saddle on the right horse ; he insists that the 
proprietor in Pall Mall is wholly free from blame, that his mode of 
proceeding in the present instance was merely self-defence ; for that 
while the spirit for touching guineas possessed Sir Joshua, Mr. West, 
and other eminent artists, mrniture at two hundred and fifty guineas a 
yard was at a rate too dear for fitting up a large room ; that it was the 
duty and interest of the painters in question, not to have been unreason- 
able and extravagant beyond all bounds in the prices they asked, as the 
gallery was in fact a public national work, and Mr. Boydell was diffus« 
ing their reputations and promoting their profits to the full as much as 
his own, by thus presenting them on classical ground to the public eye. 

In my fast impression, ue conductors of the superb edition of Shak« 
speare were censured for commencing, in the midst of that great under- 
taking, an expensive edition of Milton's Paradise Lost, at a moment 
when every hand and every eye was busily employed, and the public 
patience nearly exhausted ; this conduct of the alderman and his associ- 
ates was compared to that of an oriental hunter going out of his way to 
catch a purple emperor (a butterfly so called) when engaged in that 
most dangerous of all fidd sports, elephant-hunting ; an amusement in 
which those who are in the habit of enjoying it well know, that if he who 
encounters that noble animal does not destroy him, he will be inevitably 
demolished himself. I congratulate the public, as well as Mr. Boydell, 
on the elephant being conquered, and his engagements to the subscribers 
being satisfactorily fulfilled. 

BOYLE, THE HONORABLE ROBERT, and Sir Henry Vane. 
During the usurpation of Cromwell, Sir Henry, a singular compound 
of state-craft and religious enthusiasm, preached and prayed twice a 
week, in a large drawing-room in his own house, to large congregations. 
On one of these occasions, he chose for his text the following passage 
in the twelfth chapter of Daniel : " Many of those who sleep in tne dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and contempt." These words, which it womd seem impossible to per- 
vert or misunderstand, he attempted to allegorise and explain away ; 
endeavouring to prove that they referred to doctrines wmch, though 
long forgotten, would, before the end of the world, be revived, but tluit 
they would ultimately be eradicated by the power of truth. 

It happened that Mr. Boyle had that day been tempted by curiosity 
to attend; he heard with surprise and indignation this preposterous mis- 
representation of a text, generally considered as an iniportant evidence 
in favour of a resurrection, in the Old Testament The moment Sir 
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Henry Vane had finished his discourse, this worthy man, rising from 
his seat, thus addressed him in the hearing of all the congregation. * 
" Sir^— Understanding that it is customary in this place, for any per- 
son who is dissatisfied with the doctrines preached, to state his objections, 
I feel it my duty as a believer in revelation, and of the intimate con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testament, not to suffer the words 
of your text to evaporate into unappropriate and forced all^ory. If 
you deny the words in question to be an express prophecy of the 
resurrection of the dead, I join issue with you, and am ready to prove 
it, as well by the meaning of them in their original language, as from 
the united opinions of the best Christain and Jewish expositors/' 

Sir Henry, confounded by this unqualified appeal to reason and 
common sense, retracted his assertions. 

BRABANT, LEWIS, a ventriloquist, referred to in the short article 
assigned to that peculiar art, and the favourite valet of Francis the First, 
King of France. Having become desperately in love with the daugh- 
ter or the fortune of a wealthy citizen of Paris, and being rejected on 
account of the inequality of condition, Lewis had recourse to ventrilo- 
quism in order to succeed in his suit. Considering the death of the 
lady's father as a favourable opportunity for working on the hopes and 
fears of the surviving part of tne family, a few weeks after the funeral 
they were terrified by dismal groans at the dead of night, in various 
parts of the house. At length, on a certain occasion, me widow was 
addressed in a voice exactly resembling that of her deceased husband, and 
which seemed to proceed out of the ground, in words to the following 
effect: ''If there are any remains of that affection which thou once didst 
profess for me, give our daughter in marriage unto Lewis Brabant; in 
consequence of having refused my consent to that worthy young man I am 
detained in purgatory, nor can I be released till this step is taken." 

The cautious widow, with whom Lewis was far from being a favourite, 
resisted for some time these apparently supernatural calls, tul they were 
many times repeated, and sometimes in the presence of the operator, who 
appeared motionless and silent. Being at last teased into compliance^ 
she agreed that on a certain day, when she called at his house with her 
lawyer, if he could produce satisfactory evidence of his being a man of 
propertv, which he had frequently professed himself to be, he should 
marry her daughter. These conditions considerably perplexed the 
lover, for he had by a gay life and dissipated manners very much 
embarrassed himseff; relying however on the wonderful art he 
possessed to rescue him from his difficulties, he agreed to the proposaL 
In his way home he recollected a banker in the neighbourhood 
remarkable for wealth, for avarice, and superstition; he resolved to try 
an experim^it on the old man, and repairing to his house worked so 
powerfully on his imagination, in a manner similar to that in whidi 
ne had already wrought on the widow, and with the detail of which it 
is not necessary to detain my reader, that the old usurer actually advanced 
him a large sum of money. By these means Lewis was enabled to 
fnrni^ his house hancbomely, and purchased a spendid sideboard of 
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pkte. These favourable appearance^ together with a large sum of 
ready money which he produced, satisfied the cautious mother, and he 
became in a few days tne husband of a wealthy and beautiful heiress. 
Calling on the banker in the course of a month or two to repay the 
cash, he explained the business to him, when the old man, on condition 
that Brabant would not make the transaction publicly known, and the 
dupe of course heartily laughed at, made him a present of the whole of 
the money. 

BRANDER, GUSTAVUS, a friendly man and an antiquary, unsoiled 
by the rust with which amateurs of the relics of remote i^es are some- 
times incrusted. The name of this gentleman, who will probably be 
recollected by many of my readers, is mentioned in this place for the 
purpose of recording a narrow escape from death, which, in the serious- 
ness of devotion he often confessed difiused an ardent piety over his 
future life, and indelibly impressed on a mind naturally disposed to 
religious contemplation, the conviction of a Divine Providence, a super- 
intending director of the world. 

In the year 1768, Mr. Brander had occasion to pass in his carriage 
through Middle Temple lane, when his horses suddenly taking fright 
became restive, unmanageable, and galloped at full speed ; continuing 
this pace in spite of every attempt of tne driver to restrain them, 
they reached in a moment the end of the street, which forms one of the 
avenues to the river, and rushed with headlong fury down three flights of 
steps into the Thames ; here they were stopped by the wheels being clogged 
in mud, it being fortunately low water, or the men and horses must 
inevitably have perished. From this perilous situation, and in a dark 
dismal night, Mr. Brander was rescued by certain well-disposed inhabit- 
ants of the adjoining houses, who disengaged the horses, and dragged 
the carriage on shore without injury to the servants, the cattle, or their 
master. As a memorial of gratitude, the subject of this article bequeathed 
an annual sum for ever to the vicar, clerk, and sexton of Christchurch 
in Hampshire, directing in his will, that on every third Sunday in 
August, a sermon should be preached in that church to commemorate so 
signal a preservation, and to impress useful reflections on posterity. 

BRUCE, MICHAEL, a poet of Scotland, born of humble parents, 
remarkable only for innocence of life and simplicity of manners, in the 
shire of Kinross. " Nothing," says the ingenious and interesting author 
to whom I am obliged for aJl I know concerning Bruce, " nothing more 
powerfully awakens the sympathies of a benevolent heart, than the 
consideration of genius depressed by situation, pining in obscurity, and 
perishing for want of those comforts and convemences which might have 
fostered a delicate frame and too susceptible a mind to maturity and 
length of days. 

'' I never pass the place," continues the writer I quote, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, the pleasing deUneator of the Man of Feeling, and of whom the 
literary world has been deprived since my last edition ; " I never pass 
the place in which Michad Bruce resided, a little hamlet skirted with 
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venerable trees, without stopping my horse ; a small thatched houses 
distinguished from the cottaees which surround it only by a sash window, 
marks the spot. A honeysuckle, which the poor youth had planted, runs 
round the window, and now almost covers it ; in the dream of the 
moment I picture out a figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion, 
wish with a swelling heart that he were still living, and myself a wealthy 
man, that I might have the luxury of visiting his humble habitation 
and bidding him be happy" 

I forget whether it is Mr. Mackenzie, or my own memory, that pre- 
sents the following passage from some ancient writer, I believe Cicero : 
'^ Movemur, nescio quo pacto, locisipsis in quibus eorum quos diligimus 
aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia." Michael, whose form and constitution 
were not calculated to encounter the austerities of his native climate^ 
the exertions of daily labour, and the rigid frugality of humble Ufe, was 
seized with a fever and cough, which terminated in a consumption, in 
the twenty-first year of his a^e. Convinced of the hopeless nature of 
his illness, he saw the approaches of death with rational but not unmanly 
awe, and Christian resignation : within a fortnight of his departure, he 
wrote a poem which condudes with the following stanzas. 

Dim in my breast lifers dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 

Starting and shivVing at the chilling wind. 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was ; 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclinM, 

And count the silent moments as they pass. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fiaite. 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true ; ' 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate. 

And bid the realms of life and light adieu. 

Then let me sleep forgotten in the clay. 

Let death quick shut these wearied aching eyes ; 

Wait the great hopes of that tremendous day, 

When the long night shall cease, and the last morn arise. 

The Abbe Chaulieu, in similar circumstances, addressed Fontenay, 
the place of his nativity, in plaintive verse : but Bruce was a stranger to 
the language in which he wrote, and far superior to die Abbd in im- 

?ressive pathos, and that art in which a Frenchman very seldom excels, 
mean in coming home to the bosom. The praise of a becoming firm- 
ness cannot be denied to Michael Bruce; he felt the fountain of life 
gradually drying up, and without pretending to or assuming that cold 
indifference which in such circumstances is unnatural as well as impi- 
ous, he feels and acknowledges the gloominess of his prospects, but turns 
for comfort and consolation to a world beyond the grave. The approach 
of dissolution should seem a season not very favourable for poetical exer- 
tion ; yet Dr. Dodd poured forth some of his best and most impressive 
efiusions in that prison from which he was led forth to an ignominious 
death ; a Boman emperor addressed stanzas to his soul which was tiddng 
its flight ; and the Abb^ Maury, when dragged by an infuriate mob to 
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the lamp-iron, which had been fatal to thousands, actually saved his 
life by an unpremeditated joke: *' Eh ! Messieurs^ quand vous m'aurez 
mis a lalanteme, y verriez vous plus clair?" When you have hanged me 
to the lamp-iron, gentlemen^ do you think you shall see any better ? 

BUBB, GEORGE, the son of a Dorsetshire apothecary, and the 
nephew of Mr. Doddington, a fortunate proprietor of the borough 
interest at Weymouth and Melcombe Re^s. From this gentleman 
he inherited a name and an estate, which with the abilities he certainly 
possessed, might have rendered him that first, that most honourable and 
useful of all oiaracters, a respectable and independent country gentle- 
man. But he was ambitious of becoming a courtier, and to use his 
own words, resolved to make a figure ; of what kind posterity must 
determine. After practising many years those obsequious arts, without 
which the road to court preferment will be trodden in vain, he was 
admitted into the family department of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
the father of our present king, and was told by his royal patron that 
whenever he succeeded to the crown, Mr. Doddington should be made 
a peer and secretary of state, and that the house of lords should be sub- 
mitted to his management 

The death of the prince blasted for a time these rising hopes and 
flattering prospects ; in addition to this misfortune, he was soon after 
informed that the family of the deceased very much disliked him ; but 
the omnipotence of parliamentary influence soon enabled him to mitigate 
or subdue hostile prejudice ; for he is said to have been able by political 
intrigue^ at a very early period of his career, to have taken by the band 
eleven members. In a few years he became Lord Melcombe, thus 
properly taking his title from that spot which had been the fountain of 
his honour ; he formed part of an administration with the old Duke of 
Newcastle, became an associate and patroniser of certain writers of that 
period, and an object of the fulsome adulation of Dr. Young. 

In the vicissitudes of a courtier s life, he was not without his intervals 
of melancholy and depression : on one of these occasions^ he exclaims 
in the anguish of delayed hope or mortified ambition, which, when their 
own gaudy robes have been stripped from them, are so apt to put on the 
garb of devotion,—" Father of mercies, thy hand which wounds alone 
can save ; forgive them, O Lord, thou knowest I deserve not this usage 
from them." 

Although the diary of Lord Melcombe is in fact a satire of the severest 
kind on public men and public measures, it has been well observed by 
his ingenious editor, Mr. Penruddocke Wyndham, that the mean, time- 
serving, avaricious, and selfish spirit apparent in every page, did not 
appear to the writer as at all disgraceful to his memory ; but that he 
considered and designed this curious posthumous publication as an 
ample and satisfactory apology for his political conduct : he had into 
manners moralised his crimes, and relates with cool unconcern 
transactions which are a libel on the English constitution, and almost 
on human nature. 

I will not copy from his own book the unblushing versatility of his 
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lordship's conduct, which provoked the dramatic lash of Foote ; my 
design is merely to remark his eccentric mode of proceeding, not in 
getting a place, hut an heir and successor to his honours and fortune. 
The singularity of his adventures on this point, the minute and curious 
details o£hi& previous agreements, would afford materials for a laughable 
novel. 

Pr^nancy within a certain period was to secure the courageous 
heroine a tide and a husband ; but by a fatality more honourable to the 
fidelity of the ladies than the prowess of the statesman, he was in every 
instance unsuccessful ; yet the stipulated sum was honourably paid, and 
answered a purpose perhaps more important ; it procured for his fair 
favourites vigorous husbands, and numerous olive-branches round their 
tables. 

The writer of this article has been in company with two ladies who 
had been candidates for the vacant post of provider of an heir to Lord 
Melcombe ; one of them a pleasant sensible woman, who would have 
done credit to a peer, and have presided at his table with animated 
hospitality, has more than once been insensibly led to the subject. 

The provisional matrimonial treaty was described as conducted with 
much of scrupulous decorum, due solemnity, and legal form of words, 
ratified by seals, witnesses, and parchment In justice to this lady, who 
used to observe that it was a farce to make a secret of that which every- 
body knew, I ought to add, that her communications on this subject 
always concluded with warm declarations of gratitude and esteem for 
Lord Melcombe; that he was a charming man ; would have made the 
best of husbands ; was capable of making any reasonable wife happy ; 
and that the woman who could have acted dishonourably towards svjch 
a benefactor, deserved to be hanged. 

The fact proves the noble lord's discriminating power in selecting 
female objects for his experiments, or he was remarkably fortunate ; 
there mignt have occurred women who would have thought themselves 
bound on every principle of prudence and of policy to have produced 
an heir for their anxious patron, by any means, and at any rate. 

'^ Doddington, with his fierce looks, and that fine flowing wig which 
covers his neck and shoulders, and die waving majestic motion of his 
head, puts me in mind of Scipio, the old lion in the Tower," said a 
nobleman at the coronation of King George the Third. *^ Yes," replied 
a friend at his elbow, " but we hear none of his roaring, although it 
was so much and so long expected." 

This tame reply from a person of distinction, I believe the old Duke 
of Leeds, passed current for a hon mot of the day ; yet, however innocent 
it might be on the score of wit, the allegory was not unaptly applied ; 
for Lord Melcombe, whose hedth and spirits were exactly and almost 
ridiculously regulated by the barometer of court sunshine, had, from the 
death of bis royal master, been growling and brooding in d^contait; 
but a peerage and a comfortable pension had pacified the indignant 
animal. 

The undue influence of the crown, borough jobbing, and parlia- 
mentary corruption, are, and for time immemorial have been, the 
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burthen of every democratic son^ ; and Bubb Doddington's Diary, for 
they soom to pollute their mouths with calling him my lord, is the 
favourite theme of declamation and invective. 

It was after a lon^ and virulent philippic, elaborately pronounced by 
a certain person who now practises the very arts he then abused, 
that a well-known pubUc character made the following reply : — 

'^ I cannot agree with you, sir, in opinion, that the circumstance of 
whidi you speiS: is any grievance, but, on the contrary, a source of 
satisfaction, and highly desirable ; instead of lamenting, I congratulate 
mankind on a safe and easy expedient for subduing the evil spirit, 
rousing the nobler energies, and directing the abilities of great men to 
public benefit 

'^ This same bugbear influence of which you complain so much, is a 
good substitute for real patriotism, now almost extinguished among us ; 
and, like other substitutes, is found on many occasions to produce 
benefits equal to those wUch are supposed to originate from the rare 
quality it represents ; it is a cheap defence of nations, for it gives a 
magic effect and importance to half a yard of silver lace sewed in a 
circular form on the side of a coat, the emblazoned pannel of a coach, 
and a little place of a few hundred pounds a year, which authorises a 
man to make a court bow once a quarter, and join rank and file in the 
royal retinue. 

" I say, sir, the effect of these trifles, so far beyond tlieir real value, 
is equal to enchantment ; they soften, tranquillise, and render useful, 
characters which, but for these soothing expedients, might, and most 
probably would, have proved the Syllas, the Catilines, the Gracchi, the 
Jugurtnas, or the Coriolani of the age. 

*' Remember, I am not pleading for the purity, or the actual preference ^ ^ 
in foro consdentis of the means here recommended; I only say, that if 
the majority of mankind choose to be governed by bribes, by rattles, by 
tinsel, and by toys, rather than by the nobler motives of justice, duty, 
and public spirit, it is the business of those who govern them to 
provide such tools as they will handle, and such rewards as will stimu- 
late them. 

" Permit me to put a plain case ; let me suppose you sinking under 
a dangerous disease, and an eccentric but able physician at your bed- 
side was to refuse giving you advice, unless, instead of guinea fees, you 
consented to call him Sir Isaac Newton, and that he should wear your 
wife's satin petticoat trimmed with ermihe thrown over his shoulders ; 
in such circumstances, would it not be folly to reason with, irritate, and 
oppose him } Yes, you would act like a sensible man, stretch forth your 
hand most willingly, and thank God and Sir Isaac, that it was in your 
power, by any method, to get rid of your malady." 

BUFFON, the naturalist, thus described by the unfortunate Herault 
de Sechelles, a representative of the French people, and an honest pleasant 
man, who was guillotined under the tyranny of Robespierre. *' A 
noble figure, erect and of a ruddy complexion, at seventy-eight ; placid 
and serene, though suffering severely at the moment from the stone ; 
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his hair white as snow^ and accurately dressed ; this is one of his pecu- 
liarities ; if hy accident, or in the course of his experiments, it is discom" 
posed, he will have it dressed two or three times a day ; his undress is 
superb ; a flowing robe de chambre of rich satin, yellow and white 
stripes with blue flowers after a large pattern. His voice strong, his 
articulation clear, his conversation interesting and agreeable, maldng 
some allowance for vanity ; this he takes no pains to conceal, and to a 
person acquainted with his real merits, his ^otism seems neither 
assuming, ill-timed, nor disgusting. I told him ' I was reading his 
Views of Nature. ' ' You wiU find it well worth a perusal,' he calmly 
replied. Talking of his other works he observed, * I improve every day 
in the art of composition ; I have my productions often read to me; this 
occasionally suggests improvement ; but some of them cannot be im^ 
proved.* In walking over his grounds at Montbart, we came to a 
monumental pillar with an inscription highly adulatory to Buffi>n ; 
after fixing his eyes on it some time with evident emotions of delight, 
he observ^ to his son, who had erected it, ' This will do you ci^t 
with posterity.' Passing on to the laboratory, he said, ' It was here that 
Rousseau stooped to kiss the threshold.' I could not wholly agree with 
his definition of genius — ' That it was a greater aptitude to patience/ 
Application is a great deal, but surely it is not everything, n^hen a 
young man, he ordered a boy to call him r^ularly every morning at 
five ; ' If I appear unwilling to be roused, drag me out of bed,' was his 
positive direction. His breakfast is a piece of bread and two glasses of 
wine ; he retires to bed at nine o'clock. With all his natural serious- 
ness and apparent calmness of character, he loves to deal in douUe 
entendre and jokes ; these are sometimes so coarse, that the ladies are 
obliged to withdraw ; he is an everlasting gossip ; and will make his 
hair-dresser and valet tell him all the scandal of the village. Buflbn 
loves to walk about and converse with the peasants, but at uiis time is 
never in deshabille ; he is a stickler for dress, and blames his son for 
wearing a frock coat. Aware of this tendency, I took care to appear 
in an embroidered waistcoat and laced clothes; he paid me great 
attention, and seemed much pleased with my visit, often calling on his 
son to observe me, saying at the same time, ' This it is to be a 
gentleman.' He frequently repeated that genius was invention pro- 
duced by patience. 

" Speaking of the hours of production and composition, he used the 
following words : < These are the most luxurious and delightful moments 
of life : moments, which have often enticed me to pass fourteen hours 
at my desk in a state of transport ; this gratification, more than glory, is 
my reward.' On my asking his advice with respect to forming myself, 
he replied, ' Read only original and respectable writers ; but do not be 
eager for the society of learned men ; it will lead you for the most part 
to disappointed hopes ; when a young man I gave way to this infatua- 
tion, but at last found a whole evening sacrificed was paying too dearly 
for a flowery phrase or a refined sentiment. ' " 

BUNYAN, JOHN, a Bedfordshire tinker of obscure birth and pro- 
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fligate mannere. After passing his earlier years in the indulgence of 
▼idous habits^ and taking an actLve part as a private soldier in the civil 
-war which raged in En^md in 1645, he was roused to a sense of his 
peiilous conmtion, by several providential escapes from imminent 
danger^ at the siege of Leicester, where he served m the parliimientary 
army. Thus awakened from the dreams of thoughtlessness, and the 
stupor of sensuality, he was gradually weaned from depravity, parti- 
cularly from profane swearings for wmch, being shamefully notorious, 
he had been actually reproved bv his reprobate companions; to be 
reproached for wickedness by hardened sinners, severely mortified him, 
and was the first salutary shock his conscience received. As the great 
work of repentance and amendment is seldom at a stand in serious and 
contemplative minds, jparticularly in those endued with a more than 
common share of sensibility, and as spirits are touched to different 
issues, the pangs of contrition, in this case, were attended with an 
energy and emphasis proportionate to the strong feelings and fervid 
imagination of Mr. Bunyan. But, unfortunately, the flights of his 
fancy were not restrained by judgment, nor the excursions of an eccen- 
tric mind matured by any previous intercourse with proper books, or 
well-informed men; and our honest but mistaken pupil of impulse 
(as might naturally be expected) was precipitated into the torrents and 
whirlpools of enthusiastic fanaticism, which at times so wonderfully and 
irresistibly seizes the untaught multitude, and, in a few instances, more 
cultivated understandings. Bunyan mistook the rapid flashes of con- 
viction, acting on a nervous system peculiarly irritable, for divine 
inspiration ; me elevation of hope, and the depressions of despair, he 
took for celestial intercourse ana heavenly admonition ; what, in fact, 
was only self-communion, he interpreted, understood and insisted, was 
a voice or voices heard ; and ideas, which early and late, sleeping or 
waking, were never absent from Ms mind's eye, he considered and 
described as objects actually presented to his organs of sight; so 
natural is it to give to the impressions of lively imagination and strong 
impulse, a substance and a form. The anatomist, the metaphysician, 
or the casuist, must decide on the difference of operation, and on the 
specific effects produced on the nervous fibre by material or immaterial 
stimuli ; perhaps, in the instance of the Bedfordshire divine, for he 
afterwards officiated in that capacity during a long and useful life, per- 
haps in his case, a strong cordial, a dose of laudanum, a brisk purgative, 
or a few ounces of blood taken from the arm, might have shown him 
his mistake. That natural or non-natural visitations Uke these, the 
ravings of a disordered mind, the incoherent visions of broken sleep, 
sometimes produced by plethora, sometimes by inanition, and some- 
times by hysteric affection, and perhaps, in all the cases recited, 
involuntary ; that such pretensions are often assumed as cloaks for the 
worst species of hypocrisy and instruments of fraud, past experience 
and present example leave us little room to doubt; but from the 
previous habits of Bunyan, and afterwards his useful exertions as a 
minister of the Gospel, from the steadv unsubdued fortitude with 
which he suffered rdigious persecution, 1 am inclined to consider the 
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conduct an(jl declarations of our Bedfordshire enthusiast as founded on 
honest hut mistaken zeal, on firm faith and strong conviction, without 
any alloy of pride, obstinacy, or self-interest. These struggles of the 
flesh with the spirit, these experiences, as it was the fashion of the day 
then to call them, these powerful attacks of hope and fear on a suscep- 
tible mind, were frequent, and Bunyan published a copious narrative of 
this extraordinary contest between delusion and common sense. 

But whatever was \n& faith, he was not deficient in good works; he 
became a new man, shook off his loose companions, and, in some d^ree 
to protect himself against the temptations of a crime to which he had 
been inordinately devoted, he took to himself a wife ; thus effectually 
providing for human frailty legal gratification. To this excellent 
woman, who had been religiously educated, Bunyan attributed, under 
the direction of a kind Providence, the salvation of his soul; her 
marriage portion was small, but she opened to him the treasures of 
everlasting life as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and confirmed him 
in the tenets of Calvin. It is also recorded of this female reformer, as 
she stood a virgin bride before God's altar, to make a public pledge of 
her plighted faith, that previous to the marriage ceremony sne called 
on the clergyman and her friends present, to bear witness, that if John 
did not persist in his pious resolutions, she would, although a wife;, 
relinquish his society. The purity and diligence of his future life 
justified the confidence placed in mm ; he was an exemplary husband 
and a good father, and produced in the intervals he could spare from 
his avocations. The Pilorim's Pboobbss, a work which, £f literary 
productions are to be estimated by the benefits they confer, cannot be 
rated too highly. When I consider the millions who have profited, 
perhaps been snatched from perdition, by a perusal of this popular book; 
millions who, in all probability, would neither have been affected nor 
awakened, had it been written in a more elaborate, or indeed in any 
other form, I cannot help declaring that I would rather be the author 
of it, than of the Iliad or Paradise Lost 

As a work of imagination, illustrating the Calvinistic system and 
enforcing a religious hfe, the Pilgrim's ]nx)gress may be considered as 
the production of a man of genius, unassisted by education; the 
allegory is too often broken by a mixture of literal and metaphoric 
language, yet with these, and many other faults, few books so power- 
fully excite our surprise and terror, our admiration and our joy. The 
subject of it will account for the deep impression made by a book in 
many respects so deficient : every reader, from the king to the b^gar, 
is the pilgrim here described ; alarmed by the same fears, animat^ by 
the same nopes, and urged by similar motives to flt from the wiCath 
TO COME ; tnis is, in fact, the great business and prevalent axiom of the 
work, which is more particularly addressed to the gay, the giddy, the 
sensual, and the voluptuous. 

Bunyan experienced considerable difficulty and opposition as a dis- 
senting teacher at Bedford ; he was repeatedly called before the magis- 
trates and imprisoned. On one of these occasions, a long conversation 
took place between him and the rector of the parish, who accused the 
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non-conformist of converting rdigion into a profitable tracle^ by taking 
advantage of the weak moments of pious matrons and wealthy widows. 
In answer to this cruel and unfounded accusation, he thus replied: 
" If that was the case, I should not be obliged to have recourse to the 
charity and benevolence of my neighbours, for the support of four 
motherless children, one of them bUnd. Indeed, good doctor, you are 
mistaken : if you got no more by preaching and praying than I do, you 
would not be so rich, purse-proud, and overbearing as you are ; for the 
truth of what I say respecting myself as well as you, I appeal to your 
brother justices on the bench. ' 

The subject of our present article was harshly used by Keeling, 
Twisden, and Chester, three judges, active in that turbulent season 
in the prosecution of sectaries, and to whom I wish not to impute 
blame, as they probably considered themselves mere organs of the law, 
and thought it their duty in those trying times to enforce the penal 
statutes. From the worthy Sir Matthew Hale, who presided at the 
ensuing assize, he experienced kindness and sympathy ; this excellent 
judge and amiable man, softened by every means in his power the pro< 
ceedings against him, and instructed his friends in taking the necessary 
measures for procuring his enlargement On this occasion, Mr. Justice 
Keeling demanded of him "by what authority he preached?" "My 
authority," said Bunyan, " is a gift from God."— After a long hearing, 
he was sentenced to be imprisoned for three months ; and if he did not 
then go to church, and desist from preaching, he was to be banished 
from the realm, in which, if he should afterwards be found, he was to 
suffer death. At the end of three months, the clerk of the peace visit- 
ing him in prison officially, asked if he would submit to the mode of 
public worship, as by law established. " There are two ways of sub- 
mission," he replied, " the one, to do that which the law enjoins ; the 
other, patiently to suffer the penalties and punishments of non-per- 
formance ; to the latter I strongly incline." A general jail delivery, 
about the year 1660, in consequence of a royal coronation, prevented 
Bunyan from confirming his faith by martyrdom. 

I congratulate modem legislators, or the spirit of the times, on the 
effectual and judicious method now adopted of proceeding against 
sectaries — ^letting them alone; neither provocation from them, nor 
persuasion from others, should ever induce us to depart from so sound 
a policy; every man is, and every man ought to be, at liberty to 
worship his God in any manner and in any place he chooses. Had 
this salutary method been followed with George Fox, Ellwood, Barclay, 
&c. &c. we should not now have had a Quaker in the country. 

But before all things, let us ever bear in mind not to yield in one \ 
jot or one tittle on the score of political power ; straight snould be the \ 
path, and narrow the way which leads to that temple on which every 
eye is fixed ; the hand which does not stedfastly grasp the sword to 
guard its avenues, will quickly drop the sceptre; that government 
with organised authority and arms in its hand which suffers itself to 
be subverted, is a suicide. 
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BURIAL OF THE DEAD, in churches and churchyards, situated 
in the centre of crowded cities and large populous manufacturing 
towns; an impure and noxious custom, s trictly prohibi ted in ancient 
Rome by the law of the twelve tables, first introauced by supersHtibn, 
and since_ encouraged by avarice, .and_ Yanityjn modem Europe. It 
was forbidden by the primitive church, for more than three hundred 
years after Christ, and near ten centuries had elapsed before the 
/ . preposterous practice was submitted to, of infecting the spot where we 
/ assemble to address our Creator with putrid unwholesome effluvia. 

Wives, husbands, parents, and children, think they should appear 
deficient in external marks of posthumous attachment to deceased 
relations, if they did not deposit their remains in or near religious 
edifices which the survivors frequent; if other, and more convincing 
proofs of regard bannot be found, the coffin and grave should be filled 
with unslaked lime, or let them adopt the classical, pure, and el^ant 
mode of reducing' the corpse to ashes on a funeral pile, previous to 
their being interred or deposited in a monumental urn. Werie this 
method made use of, instead of converting our places of worship into 
noisome, dreary, subterraneous charnel-houses, damp with unventilated 
I vapour, and I believe, in many instances, the foundation of dangerous 
/ disease, the temple of God might be rendered a cheerful, healthy 
edifice, decorated with niches, pedestals, and vases, sacred to religion, 
gratitude, friendship, love, and tender affection. I believe that the 
inhabitants of any parish, in a vestry legally called and duly assembled, 
are fiilly authorised, the ordinary or diocesan not objecting, to purchase 
a piece of ground properly situated for a burying place ; perhaps the 
clergyman might be prevailed on to add the space round the church to 
his glebe, with this proviso, and on this especial condition, that it shsdl 
never be fed, or for any purpose or under any pretence be entered on, 
and trodden by horses, black cattle, sheep, or swine ; as in more than 
one instance I have seen the tombs and mouldering remains of my 
worthy ancestors — (God grant they may not be conscious of the faults 
and follies of their descendant)—! have often seen them violated and 
defiled by these and other obscene animals; whilst the bellowing, the 
hoofs and the horns of these improper attendants, have almost entered 
the house of God and disturbed the solemnities of religion. 

A French physician of repute, whose name I cannot now recollect, 
was so earnest in his opposition to the common mode of burial, during 
his life, and so convinced of its bad effects, that he left directions to his 
executors to be interred in an open space, a few miles from Paris ; and 
unless it hath been lately removed, there is a monument in the garden 
of a gentleman, in the county of Stafford, with an inscription to the 
following effect : '^ That it was his particular desire to be buried in his 
garden, rather than in a church or church-yard, lest he, who had, by 
every means in his power, studied to promote the health and welfare 
of mankind while alive, should, when dead, prove injurious to his 
survivors, and defile the house of God." 

BURTON, ROBERT, or, as he chose rather to be called, according 
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to the prevalent whim of the day, Democritus Junior, horn, at Lindlev 
in Leicestershire, in 1576, and a student of Merton college, Oxford, 
where Dr. Sancroft, afterwards an archbishop, was his tutor. Burton is 
described in the following words, by one of his biographers : " An exact 
mathematician, a curious calculator of nativities, a thorough-paced 
philologist, and an intelligent surveyor of lands, a devourer of authors, 
a melancholy yet humorous man, merry, facete, and, although advanced 
in years, a juvenile companion ; readily and dexterously interlarding 
his discourses with verses and sentences from classical authors." The 
attention of literary men was fixed on Burton, by the* liberal praise 
which Dr. Johnson thought proper to bestow on his " Anatomy of 
Melancholy." Many persons complained when the book was sought 
after, that they could not procure a copy of this eccentric production, 
of which a new edition nas been printed by Mr. Nichols since my 
former impression. I have attempted several times to read it, but was 
perpetually disgusted with crude fancies, verbose pedantry, dull common- 
place, and eternal quotation, spun out in unceasing repetition ; it has 
seldom happened that I was more fatigued and so anxious to close a 
book ; and I impute the sentence of approbation pronounced on it by 
Dr. Johnson, to Burton's chiming in with some favourite opinion, or to 
his perusing the work at a moment unfavourable to critical sagacity, 
similar to that in which he condemned Dr. Watts, and exalted the muse 
of Blackmore. 

BUTTAD(EUS, JOHN, commonly called the wandering Jew; a 
name given either to an imaginary personage, or to different men ; intro- 
duced in this place, and mentioned in an age which has been said to 
doubt everything, as a surprising instance of credulity ; an example of 
what mankind may be brought to believe in the moments of implicit 
faith, provided the supernatural narrative be accompanied with impres- 
sive circumstance, and dignified with respectable names. The wander- 
ing Jew is said to have been present at the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 
but by some offensive conduct, by sceptical obduracy, or selfish uncon- 
cern, exciting the attention and resentment of the great martyr for 
mankind, a sentence was passed on him, that he should live till our 
Saviour appeared again ; a punishment indeed severe, if disease and 
infirmity were to keep pace with increasing years. 

'^ Buttadoeus," says a writer in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
** was seen at Ajitwerp in the thirteenth, again in the fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth century, with every appearance of age and 
decrepitude. Paul Eitsen, Bishop of Selswick, had frequent and long 
conversations with him; he was also seen by the chaplain of an 
Armenian archbishop, and by several other persons of credit and 
respectabilitv.** 

If it should be asked, with what propriety I treat as fabulous a fact 
apparently well attested, 1 answer that 1 do not doubt one word, or one 
tittle asserted by these worthy characters ; I have a firm and unshaken 
belief, that they saw and conversed with such a person as they describe; 
but, supported by reason, experience, and the ordinary course of nature. 
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I have a conviction equally strong that the hoary veteran who appeared 
was in fact at each time a different man ; a series of cunning Icnaves 
and grave impostors^ who, properly instructed, assumed the name and 
appearance of the wandering Jew, with hopes, and well-founded hopes, 
of receiving attention and pecuniary assistance from credulous well- 
disposed persons ; and it is more than prohable that every purpose of a 
profitable imposture was fiilly answered. In the present day of super- 
ciUous unbelief and accurate discernment, I should not doubt the success 
of a confident adventurer, whose age and appearance were consistent 
with the character he assumed ; he should possess a decent share of 
learning, a tolerable acquaintance with general history, and be master of 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; thus prepared, and thus 

?[ualified, caUing himself the wandering «Tew, and distributing proposals 
or publishing a narrative of his life, with plates and a type cast for the 
purpose, wire-wove paper, cream-coloured, and hot-pressed, he need 
not fear a long list of subscribers to his guinea quarto. 

CALAS, JOHN, a reputable tradesman, or, as he was called in 
France, a merchant of the city of Thoulouse in the eighteenth century, 
whose misfortunes excited general attention. Galas, his wife and five 
sons, had been bom and educated in the Protestant religion ; but Lewis, 
the second of his children, only a few months before the present narra- 
tive commences, renouncing the tenets he had professed, embraced the 
Catholic faith. It was supposed, that the young man had been 
persuaded to this change by an old female servant, who had lived 
many years in the family, and by whom he had been originally nursed. 
His parents lamented this apostaey, but being remarkable for affection 
towards their offspring, it was not observed to diminish the kindness 
of their behaviour either to Lewis or the old domestic; as they were 
convinced, however erroneous the proceeding, that it originated from 
amiable motives and a benevolent mind. Their eldest son, Anthony, 
had been bred to the law, but found that his dissenting from the 
established religion of his country was an insuperable bar to his being 
admitted to practice. This disappointment was observed to have a 
strong effect on his mind and health ; he became melancholy, peevish, 
and solitary; procured and perused many reprehensible books, and 
often repeated passages from mem in defence of suicide. In this state 
of things, Anthony received an accidental visit from an old school- 
fellow, the son of Mr. Lavaisse, an avocat, or, as we should term it, an 
attorney of Thoulouse. Young Lavaisse having been absent for several 
weeks at Bourdeaux, on his return found that his father had been for 
several days at a little villa to which he occasionally retired, eight miles 
from the city. Having endeavoured to procure a horse at several 
places without effect, as he was coming out of the stable-yard of one of 
the persons to whom he had applied, he met Anthony and his father, 
who congratulated him on his arrival ; and hearing that none of his 
family were at home, invited him to pass his evening at their house, to 
which he agreed. Mrs. Calas received Lavaisse as the friend of her 
son with great cordiality, and after sitting in conversation about half 
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an hour, Anthony, hein^ the general market-man of the family, was 
sent to purchase some cheese; soon after, Lavaisse went again to the 
keeper of a livery stable to see if any of his horses were returned, and 
to bespeak one for his use in the morning. They both came back in a 
short time, and at seven o'clock sat down to supper in a room up one 
pair of stairs; the company consisting of Galas, his wife, Anthony, 
reter, one of his brothers, and Mr. Lavaisse. Before the meal was 
condudeil, Anthony, without any apparent reason, rose from table in 
.^an evident state of mental perturbation; this, as it was a circum- 
stance which had often occurred since his indisposition, was not 
noticed. He passed into the kitchen, which was on tne same floor, and 
being asked by the servant if he was cold, said to her, " quite the 
contrary, I am in a burning heat;" he soon after went down stairs. 
It ought to have been observed, that the whole of the ground floor of 
the house was occupied by the shop and a warehouse behind it, which 
were separated by folding doors. 

The party whom Anmony had quitted continued conversing until 
half-past nine, when Lavaisse took his leave, and Peter, who, fatigued 
b^ his attendance in the shop, had fallen asleep, was roused to attend 
lum with a lantern. It is easier to conceive than describe their horror 
and astonishment on reaching the foot of the stairs; the first object 
presenting itself was the unhappy Anthony, stripped to his shirt, and 
hanging from a bar which he had laid across the top of the folding 
doors, having half opened them for that purpose. Their exclamation 
brought Mr. Galas down stairs, who, the moment he saw what had 
taken place, rushed forward, and raising the body in his arms, moved 
the rope by which it was suspended, and the bar fell down ; for the 
two young men were so afiect^, that they stood immovable as statues, 
and lost all presence of mind. The unhappy father, in an agony of 
grief, laid his son on the ground, and immediately sent Peter for Mr. 
Lamoire, a surgeon in the neighbourhood, observing to him, 'Met us, if 
we can, prevent this dishonourable action being known ; you need not 
say how your brother s death took place." 

Lavaisse in the mean time ran up stairs to prevent, if possible, Mrs. 
Galas from knowing what had happened, but hearing the groans and 
outcries of her husband and the old servant, it could not be prevented, 
and the presence of this unhappy mother added to the afilicting scene. 
The surgeon was not at home, but his pupil, Mr. Grosse, immediately 
came; on examination he found that Anthony was quite dead; and 
when he removed his neckcloth, observing a dark circular mark made 
by the cord, immediately said he had been strangled. A crowd of peo- 
ple, attracted by curiosity and the cries of the family, had collected 
round the door, and hearins the surgeon's words, immediately formed 
an opinion that the deceased was on the point of becoming a Catholic, 
and that his family, as Protestants, had strangled Anthony, to prevent 
his abjuring their communion. The minority of the inhabitants of 
France being at that period violently prejudiced against the Galvinists, 
and more particularly the inhabitants of Thouioiise, who for several years 
cdebrated the massacre of St. Bartholomew by anniversary processions, 
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this vague suspicion was eagerly circulated, and, with many absurd 
aggravations, pronounced an undeniable fact; a furious mob assembled, 
and to prevent Galas and his family being torn to pieces, it was thought 
necessary to send for the intendant of the police and his assistants. 
These peace-officers, instead of quieting the people and entering into 
cool examination of facts, precipitately sided in opinion with the multi- 
tude, and the whole family, together with Lavaisse, was committed to 
prison^ under circumstances of universal hatred and indignation. 

The Franciscans and White Penitents, two religious societies at that 
time in Thoulouse, zealously inflamed the public irritation ; they propar 
gated a report that Anthony, who had never given the least indication 
of a change in his opinions, was the next day to have become one 
of their fraternity ; that he was strangled in order to prevent it ; 
and that Lavaisse, on this and other similar occasions, was general 
executioner among the Calvinists. The corpse was publicly interred 
in St. Stephens, accompanied by a long and pompous procession, 
a solemn service, and funeral dirge; a tomb was raised to his memory 
in a conspicuous part of that church, and a real human skeleton was 
exhibited on the monument, holding in one hand a paper, on which 
was written '^ Abjuration of Heresy, " and in the other a branch of the 
palm tree, as an emblem of martyrdom. 

In such a state of the public mind it was not probable that the affiiir 
would experience an impartial examination. The Capitoui, one David, 
an ignorant but fierce bigot, insisted on the impossibility of a person 
suspending himself across the folding doors, and said that it was a com- 
mon practice with Protestant parents to hang such of their children as 
wished to change their religion ; the worthy magistrate forgetting at 
the moment, or resolving not to remember, that Lewis Galas, another 
of the unfortunate prisoners children, had actually become a Gatholic, 
and so far from incurring the resentment of his father had been lately 
settled by him in an advantageous business ; and that the person who 
had been the chief instrument of his conversion was at the moment an 
inmate in the family, and treated with unremitting kindness. La 
Borde, the presiding judge, who knew and ought to have acted better, 
warmly espoused the popular opinion; he repeatedly enquired ''if 
Anthony Galas had beien seen to kneel at his father's feet before he 
strangled him," but receiving no satisfactory answer, observed, that the 
cries of the murdered martyr were heard at distant parts of the dty ; he 
added, that '' it was necessary to make an example of John Galas, for 
the edification of true believers and the propagation of sound faith, as 
heretics had been of late more than usually bold and incorrigible." 

I relate with concern, that in the eighteenth century, in a Ghristian 
country, and during the reign of a most Ghristian king, this unfortu- 
nate old man, seventy years of age, and irreproachable in life, who was 
remarkable for parental affection, and had brought up a numerous 
family in credit and r^ute, was declared guilty of murdering his own 
child, a crime which collateral and other circumstances proved he had 
never committed, and sentenced to be broken on the wheel. The 
innocent prisoner in a few days was led forth to punishment, in a state 
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of mind which excited general admiration. Two honest Dominicans^ 
Bourges and Caldagues, who attended him, declared that they not only 
bought him innocent of the crime, but an uncommon example of 
Christian patience, fortitude, charity, and forbearance. They could 
not help remarking, that in his prayers he entreated the Almighty to 
pardon the errors of his enemies; these worthy fathers united in 
wishing that their last hours might be like his. Galas endured the 
torture with unabated firmness, declaring the innocence of himself and 
family to the last His son Peter was banished for life, the other 
persons, with a glaring inconsistency, — for if one was guilty, all must 
have been so — ^were set at liberty. 

This melancholy and disgraceful transaction, which took place in the 
year 1761, naturally attracted the notice and commiseration of all 
well-disposed, humane, and liberal persons, particularly of Voltaire, the 
advocate of toleration; who, like other advocates, was ultimately 
carried farther in his reforming career than he originally expected or 
designed. But in rescuing the family of Galas from obloquy and 
disgrace, he was commend^ by all parties. His applications to men 
in power were so efiectual, that the judicial proceedings were sent to 
Paris, and revised. Galas and the whole of the family were declared 
innocent ; the sentence was annulled ; the attorney-general of the pro- 
vince was directed to prosecute the infamous capitoul, David, and every 
possible satisfaction was made to the widow, to M. Lavaisse, and the 
survivors. But although everything that could be done was done, all 
could not call up from tne grave the mangled corpse of the unfortunate 
father, who at the moment ne was suffering unutterable distress of mind 
for a suicide child, was loaded with disgrace and chains, and committed 
to a loathsome dungeon, accused, tried, and condemned, as the executioner 
of his own ofispring, suffered a cruel death, and finally was insulted on 
the scaffold in his last agonies by the crud David. '^ Wretch," said 
this infernal monster to the poor old man, while in a state of torture, 
'* Wretch, confess your crime, behold the faggots which are to consume 
your body to ashes!" The melancholy impressions made by this 
article would have been somewhat alleviated, had it been in the editor's 
power to relate with truth that the vile capitoul, a Franciscan, and two 
or three white penitents, had been hanged. 

Where and when have I seen, and by what artist, a painting in which 
a group of persons are exhibited as contemplating a picture of the 
tragedy which forms the subject of my present article, and exemplifying 
its effect on different tempers and dispositions? The man of violent 
passions, with fury in his countenance, and an extended arm, is pouring 
forth execrations against the remorseless bigots ; another gendeman of 
exquisite sensibility is silenUy wiping the tear from his cheek ; a con- 
noisseur seems to be admiring the painter's performance, without being 
apparentiy affected by the subject of it ; and a jolly fellow, who appears 
to have understood and practised the pleasures of the table, sits undis- 
turbed before the picture, buried in fat, indolence, and stupidity. 

Various have been the efforts of human wisdom to correct the excesses 
of intolerant superstition ; in many instances these efforts have been 
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successful; but^ like a race-horse pushing for the goal^ they have often 
been carried farther than was intended. The zealous and, perhaps at 
first and before his passions are inflamed, the well-meaning Catholic, 
who would punish a man's body for the salvation of his soul, ultimately 
degenerates into that bloodiest and most cruel of all tyrannies, a tyranny 
over the mind. On the contrary, the liberal-minded man of feeling and 
philanthropy, unless guided by prudence and expediency, becomes a 
fatitudinarian and a sceptic, and would ultimately introduce the most 
irrational and unfeeling of all despotisms. 

The following letter, addressed to Voltaire from the late Empress of 
Russia, during his spirited conduct in favour of the family of Galas, 
must have highly gratified that ingenious Frenchman : — 

*' Sir, — The brightness of the northern star is a mere Aurora Borealis; 
but the private man, who is an advocate for the rights of nature, and a 
defender of oppressed innocence, will immortalise his nama You have 
attacked the great enemies of true religion and science, fanaticism, 
ignorance and chicane: may your victory be complete. You desire 
some small relief for the nimily. I should be better pleased if my 
enclosed bill of exchange could pass unknown ; but if you think my 
name, unharmonious as it is, may be of use to the cause, I leave it to 
your discretion. " Catherine." 

It is a melancholy truth, that while this disgraceful tragedy was per- 
forming, another instance of superstitious intolerance, and, like this, 
ending in the death of two innocent persons, was exhibited in the same 
province at Castres, little more than forty miles from Thoulouse. 
Adjoining to that city, on a little farm which they owned and occupied 
themselves, lived the family of Sirven, consisting of the farmer, his wife, 
and three daughters, of whom one was married and pregnant, her hus- 
band by his employment being called to a distant province. Although 
of the Protestant religion, the voungest of his single daughters had been 
taken by force from her father s house, put into a convent, and told that 
she must conform to the Catholic faith, which was the only true 
religion. 

Finding the poor girl naturally attached to the tenets in which she 
had been educated, her instructors told her it was the high road to hell, 
and insisting that it was necessary to punish the body to save the sou), 
they taught ner their better catechism, whipped her severely, and ^ut 
her up in a solitary cell. In a few weeks, in consequence of their per- 
severing in what they called wholesome discipline, the poor creature 
lost her senses, and escaping from her keepers, threw herself headlong 
into a well. It was immediately insisted on by the Catholics, and passed 
current, that her own family had destroyed her, it being an established 
rule with Protestants to murder every one who is suspected of any 
inclination to the Catholic faith. 

The populace was inflamed, Sirven did not Mare to make his appear- 
ance, and naving heard of the transaction at Thoulouse, was anxious to 
avoid similar treatment, as his hous^ had been twice attacked. Expecting 
to be torn to pieces, he took an opportunity, when his infuriate enemies 
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were retired to rest from their persecutions^ to leave his house with his 
family. At the dead of nighty on foot, in the severity of winter, and 
with a deep snow on the ground, they fled from their savage neighbours, 
and took the road to Switzerland, though scarcely knowing whither to 
go. To add to Sirven'safilictions, his daughter was delivered of a dead 
child during the journey, evidently killed by the over-fatigue and 
horrors of its parent ; urged forward by their remorseless hunters, the 
frantic mother could not he persuaded that her child was dead, and 
travelled on, closely embracing the clay-cold infant in her arms. It is 
not easy to describe the exasperated fury of the zealots at Castres, when 
they found that their intended victims had escaped ; they reproached 
each other for not having kept a guard during the night ; to prove what 
diey wished to do, the whole family were burnt in effigy ; a process 
was issued against Sirven, his goods seized, his property confiscated, and 
the memory of an industrious, harmless, and much injured family, 
loaded with infamy and reproach. The fugitives, travelling by night, 
and concealing themselves in the day time, fortunately escaped the 
tigers, but did not consider themselves as safe till they reached Switzerland. 
In another respect they were not less fortunate; the benevolent friend 
and advocate of the family of Galas heard of Sirven's misfortunes, and 
powerfully interfered in their favour, but was shocked on being told 
that their cause should be re-heard, and that possibly they might be 
pardoned. A virtuous, decent, innocent family reduced to b^gary and 
ndn^ with two individuals of it murdered, for so in fact it was, is told 
it may be pardoned ! But the active benevolence of Voltaire did not 
rest satisfied with this answer, which seemed to be adding injury to 
insult; M. de Beaumont, who nobly and successfully defended the 
Galas family, also strongly interested himself, and tardy justice ulti- 
mately took place. 

GAMPBELL, MUNGO, an exciseman of Saltcoats, in Scotland, the 
circumstances of whose case attracted general attention, and, properly 
managed by party writers, fanned the names of national animosity and 
general discontent, in the year 1769, when England was alternately 
distracted by arbitrary violation, popular insurrection, and seditious 
Uterary virulence. 

Gampbell, whose abilities, attainments, and high sense of honour, 
raised him in his own opinion above tlie common dass of revenue 
officers, had from his youth been passionately attached to shooting, 
hunting, and other sports of the field,— a taste to the middle and lower 
ranks of society generally productive of evil — a strenuous relaxation 
from business, a powerful extinguisher of care, which, absorbing the 
whole man, and uniting the exhilarating charms of fresh air, cheerful 
society, and animating objects of pursuit, with excessive bodily exertion, 
is admirably calculated to fascinate that portion of mankind, wnich, from 
a variety of causes, is neither qualified nor obliged to fill up the intervals 
of life by professional or commercial exertion, by political warfare 
literary labour, or intellectual toil. Being of a respectable character, 
and distantly related to a noble family, he had obtained permission to 
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shoot on several estates, adjoining the lands of the Earl of Eglintoiiney 
a young Scotch peer, with high notions of the prerogatives of birth and 
fortune ; of strong passions, not without many estimable qualities, but 
a rigid enforcer oi the game laws; that part of our statute-book, which, 
protecting the pleasures of country gentlemen, I fear sometimes places 
instruments of oppression and revenge in the hands of irritated sports- 
men ; the magistrate being frequently a dead shot, or the propriety of 
a manor, whi(Si furnishes his table in town and country with an essential, 
but, if bought, an expensive article of luxury. In the ardour of his 
favourite pursuit, Campbell had often trespassed on the boundaries of 
the earl, and on this account had for some time been a marked object 
of aversion at Eglintoune-house. It was during this unfortunate period 
of recent irritation, and^in the month of October, 1 769, that his lordship 
accompanied by Lord Kelly, with a train of servants, horses, dogs, and 
guns, received intelligence, soon after they had left home for a day's 
amusement, that shooters were seen at a distance, in his lordships 
demesne. An attendant observing, that he was sure one of the trespassers 
was thai Campbell, Lord Eglintoune immediately leaped out of the 
carriage in which he generally was conveyed to the field ; and mounting 
a led horse, galloped towards the subject of this article, who was now 
deserted by his companions. Approaching the exciseman, he accused 
him " of having forfeited his word, by again shooting on his grounds, 
and although he had so lately been detected in killing a hare." '^ My 
lord, I have not broken my word/' Campbell replied, " for I have shot 
nothing to day." 

Lord Eglintoune. " I insist on your delivering me your gun directly, 
and without more words." 

Campbell (suddenly stepping back). ^' Deliver my gun ! — I ask pardon, 
my lord, but I shall not surrender my gun/' 

Lord Eglintoune, " I must and wifl have it" 

Campbell, " In my return to Saltcoats, after having been on duty, 
it is very hard that I must not be allowed to amuse myself on my way 
home; if your lordship thinks I have infringed on your rights, you 
may punish me by the law of the land; but I will never submit to the 
disgrace of giving up my fowling-piece." 

After those words. Lord Eglintoune, having neither whip nor ^ur, 
attempted to ride in upon his opponent, pressing and kicking the horse 
with his heels ; Campbell, stiU facing the noble lord, retreated; walking 
backward, and pointing his gun towards him, he desired his lordship to 
keep his distance. The earl still continuing to force on his horse, and 
persevering in a peremptory demand of his gun, the exciseman, raising 
his voice said, '^ Keep off, iny lord, or I shall be obliged to shoot you in 
my own defence." Lord Efglintoune then dismounted, ordered his 
servant to charge one of his fowling-pieces, and turning to Campbell, 
said, ^' I can then shoot as well as you." He continued to advance as 
Campbell retreated, whose gun was still cocked and pointed at Eglin- 
toune ; the intruder often exclaiming ^' My lord, keep off; I have a 
right to carry a gun, and no man shaU take it from me ; if you persist, 
I must repel force by force." At this moment, while the earl was 
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finding fault with the fiervant for his slowness in loading the gun^ 
Campbell's foot^ in his retrograde progress, hitting against a stone, he 
fell backward with violence, when the peer InstanUy ran in to seize the 
piece, but was prevented by receiving the whole contents of the gun in 
his body. Mungo, considering himself at the mercy of his foes, and 
expecting that uiey would immediately put him to death, suddenly 
rose from the ground, and running to the servant who had just loaded 
the piece, attempted, but in vain, to take it from him ; other servants 
soon coming to the spot, he was bound, and conveyed to prison. 

It might be naturally expected that such a circumstance would 
create a strong sensation in the public mind, and Campbell, as party or 
prejudice operated, was alternately execrated or commended; but 
whatever opinion was entertained of the lawfulness or expediency of his 
conduct, all serious and moderate men united in one sentiment ; all 
lamented the untimely fate of a promising young nobleman, thus cut 
off in the prime of life and expectation, in consequence of an inordinate 
and too tenacious an enforcement of die game laws, which, however 
sanctioned by statutes, and apparently guarding the natural produce of 
landed property, are, of all legislative enactments, the most irritating 
and offensive to the common feelings of mankind ; this disposition had 
been a family failing for several generations in the house of Egliutoune, 
and was thus productive of its own punishment in one of its descendants. 

Campbell was arraigned at the court of justiciary in 1770; after a long 
trial was found guilty, and sentenced to suffer death, but, previous to 
the day appointed for execution, prevented that disgrace by committing 
the more flagitious and unpardonable crime of suicide. The prisoner's 
counsel complained that a list of the jury had been shown to the pro- 
secutor's agent, and altered ; it was also alleged in favour of the offender, 
that, waving Uie question of right for every freeman to carry arms, 
Campbell was expressly and specifically authorised so to do by the 
hcences of the Earls of Loudon and Marchmont ; that for this reason 
Lord Eglintoune was not authorised in endeavouring to seize his gun ; 
and that, in the present instance, the legal penalty incurred by Camm)ell, 
was a prosecution for a trespass. The circumstance of the servant being 
ordered to charge his fowling-piece, and the numerous instances of 
persons severely treated, on similar occasions, by Lord Eglintoune and 
his late father, were considered by many as sufficient reasons for the 
exciseman's defending himself against probable death, dishonourable 
blows, or coercion. Various have been the opinions on this interesting 
case, which produced a pamphlet from the pen of Dr. Langhome; 
whilst some have applauded, in warm terms, the sentence of the Scotch 
court, others have not been wanting who, in this and many other 
instances, have considered the Caledonian code as intolerably harsh and 
severe ; a sentiment in which the writer of this article feels himself 
compeUed reluctantly to join. Should accident or inclination hereafter 
place him in the circumstances of the unfortunate Campbell, he does 
not hesitate in declaring, that, in repelling outrage and defending his 
person and property from violation, he would act precisely in the same 
manner. But as a patriot and a christian here he would have paused. 
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and, instead of having recourse to self-murder, he would have submitted, 
without a murmur, to the laws of his country ; satisfied with having 
taught the governors of the world, and their agents, a useful lesson, 
that, while priests and legislators are industriously rearing the rampaits 
of fear, despotism, and superstition, against the common feelings and 
sense of mankind, an injured or oppressed man retains, in his own 
hands, the power, as well as the means, of inflicting on the tyrants of 
die earth a severe and irrevocable penalty. 

CARDS, oblong pieces of stiff coloured paper, invented by Jacquemin 
Gringonneur, a painter at Paris, in the reign of Charles the Sixth, 
King of France. They were first made use of for the purpose of 
diverting or diminishing a deep melancholy, under which that unfor- 
tunate monarch laboured for many years; and he is said to have 
experienced temporary relief and considerable amusement from piquet, 
the first game ever played at with cards, if we may rely on the respectable 
authority of a French writer, who has composed a dissertation, 

SYMBOLICAL, ALLEGORICAL, POLITICAL, AND HISTORICAL, OU thcse 

pictures of human life. It seems, from his account, they were meant 
to represent^ in the rude efforts of those days^ particular persons, and 
sometimes the productions of nature or of art 

" The ace," says the writer I quote, " is in fact only the Latin word 
AS, which signifies, literally, only a piece of money, out, in a general 
sense, wealth. Aces accordingly have precedency before kings and all 
other cards ; for as riches are the sinews of war, the most powerful 
monarchs submit to their controul ,* and the great question of peace or 
war must, in a great measure, depend on the finances and resources of a 
country. Piques et carreaux, spades and diamonds, mean arms^ the 
heavy arrows formerly shot from crossbows, being shaped like the 
diamonds on cards ; the inference to be drawn is sufficiently dear, that 
without arms, and courage (under the appropriate type of hearts) to 
make use of them, neither life nor property can be secure. The kings 
of the four suits originally were portraits of David, the son of Jesse, 
Alexander the Great, Julius Csesar^ and Charlemagne, each of whom 
had his ecuyer, modified into the modem word esquire^ and called ip 
the middle ages varlet or knave, titles in those days considered as 
honourable ; flie names of two distinguished individuals of this rank^ ^ 
the companions of knights and of kings, are preserved, Ogier, and La 
Hire, famous intrepid French captains, who would not have suffered 
any one to have applied the term knave to them, in its present signifi- 
cation, with impunity. Argine, the queen of clubs, is an anagram 
formed of r^na, and was a representation of Mary of Anjou^ wife of 
Charles the Seventh. The queen of diamonds, under ti^e name of 
Rachrly was meant for the beautiful but frail Anges SorreU ; and the 
queen of spades, under the semblance of the chaste and warlike Minerva, 
was the heroic Maid of Orleans ; while Judith^ the queen of hearts, was 
designed as a picture of the enchanting Isabeau de Baviere. Clubs, 
treffle or trefoil^ a herb that grows in the meadows, imply that a 
general should never encamp without good opportunities for forage." 
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CARNARVON, EARL OF, a peer in the reign of King Charles the 
Second, and the deliverer of a curious and singular speech in the House 
of Lords, preserved hy Torbuck, in his parliamentary debates. This 
harangue was singular, not only from the circumstances by which it 
was preceded and followed, l^^efrin-lhe literal meaning of the word, for 
it was the first and last time this noble lord ever addressed the house. 
Having dined with the Duke of Buckingham, and other bon-vivants, 
who circulated the bottle briskly. Lord Carnarvon, in the buoyancy of 
high spirits, or the restless rashness of intoxication, made a considerable 
bet with the favourite, that he would speak in an important debate, 
which was expected to come on that very afternoon in the House of 
Peers, on the subject of a proposed impeachment of the Earl of Danby, 
an ancestor of His Grace tne Duke of Leeds. The wager was confirmed 
by half-pint bumpers, and the jovous party repaired to the scene of 
action ; the debate had commenced before they entered, but Lord Car- 
narvon catching the Chancellor's eye at the moment of a peer sitting 
down, who had concluded his speech with a Latin quotation, he thus 
b^an: — 

'' I understand little of Latin, my lords, but a good deal of English, 
and a little of English history, which has taught me the mischief of such 
prosecutions, and the general fate of persecutors. I could bring many 
mstances in support of my assertion, and from very ancient times, but 
I will go no further back, my lords, than the reign of Queen Elizabeth : 
at that period, the Earl of Essex was run down by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lord Bacon ran him down, and your lordships know what 
became of Lord Bacon ; the Duke of Buckingham ran him down, and 
your lordships know what happened to his Grace of Buckingham. 
The Earl of Strafibrd ran down the duke, and we all know what 
became of him ; Sir Henry Vane ran down the Earl of Strafibrd, and 
your lordships know what became of Sir Henry Vane; Chancellor Hyde 
ran down Sir Henry Vane, and your lordships know what became of the 
Chancellor ; Sir Thomas Osborne, now Earl of Danby, ran down 
Chancellor Hyde, but what will become of the Earl of Danby, your 
lordships best can tell." 

' As soon as the orator sat down, the surprised and disappointed 
Buckingham, who wished rather to ridicule than serve Lord Danby, 
stepped towards Carnarvon, and patting him on the back, exclaimed, 
" the man's inspired, I have lost my money, my claret has done the 
business." Tms anecdote helps to confirm a favourite axiom of a late 
writer on elocution, who insists that no man will ever make a figure, 
as a public speaker, unless he considers his hearers as so many cyphers; 
wine produced in the noble lord this temporary delusion, this imagiiiarv 
but animating superiority, and its effects were completely successful. 
In answer to the observation of the author I have just alluded to, it 
may be said, that a readiness of delivery, grounded on a contemptuous 
opinion of those we address, however it may render a man bold and 
unembarrassed, is not calculated to form a correct or an able speaker. 
In the eyes of an iUiterate mob, we may acquire, parhaps without much 
difficulty, the fame and careless impudence of a mountebank and a 
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bufibon ; but the praise of sensible and discerning men can only be 
{HTOcured by patient diligence^ sound theory^ and practical industry. 

CAROLAN^ a composer, a musician, a poet, and a man of genius; the 
last of the Irish Bards, one of whose songs has been translated by Swift 
In a moment of jealousy or pride, he challenged a brother professor of 
considerable eminence to a trial of skill, who immediately played the 
fifth concerto of Vivaldi *' I cannot excel it," exclaimed the generous 
Carolan, ^' but I can play it as well myself." This he actually did 
immediately, without losing a single note, and without having recourse 
to any score, which it was impossible for a man bom blind to make use 
of. Carolan was unfortunately attached to usquebaugh as well as 
music, and is said to have called for a glass of this national cordial 
when at the point of death; but the powers of nature were so ex« 
hausted that he felt himself unable to swallow it ; after kissing the cup, 
he returned it to the hand of an attendant, sunk on his pillow, and in- 
stantly expired. 

CARTHAGE, the capital of a warlike kingdom, cotemporary with 
ancient Rome; a powerful and formidable rival of the mistress of the 
world, by whom, after a long and bloody struggle, this pride of Africa, im- 
mortalised by the exquisite political romance of Vir^, was finally sub- 
verted, her warriors and citizens exterminated or dispersed, her treasures 
dissipated, and her walls levelled with the dust. Yet, iuthough the Cartha- 
ginians have been rendered classical by the Mantuan bard, and by Livy, 
now little do we know of the internal policy and external relations of 
this ^eat military and commercial people, wnose fleets once covered the 
Mediterranean, and, conducted by the intrepid Hanno, planted numerous 
colonies, on a long extent of coast, from the straights of Gibraltar to 
several hundred leagues eastward of Sen^al, and the modem settlement 
of Sierra Leone? 

To this question, a short but satisfactory answer may be given ; the 
few historical facts we possess relating to mem have, for the most part, 
been handed down by the suspicious conveyance of a prejudiced and 
inveterate foe, jealous of a power which for several centuries set bounds 
to their ambition, and envious of a glory which made near approaches 
to their own — of a people, who far excelled their conquerors in the 
arts of peace, and laid tne foundations of empire rather on the honour- 
able basis of human industry and ingenuity, than on carnage, plunder, 
and lawless domination. Theremainsof Carthaginian history appearing 
so scanty, has induced the leamed Dodwell to form a conjecture, that a 
nation which had attained such eminence as a maritime power, and 
forced even their vanquishers to confess, that if Carthage existed, Rome 
could not— he has been induced to think, that they did not possess any 
public records, that they had no writers capable of compiling and pre- 
serving their domestic, naval, and military history. But this and other 
circumstances, which have inclined that acute critic to consider even 
the Periplus of Hanno as fabulous, may be easily and naturally accounted 
for, when we consider the characteristic supercilious indifference of the 
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Greeks and the malignant envy of the Romans, who had neither gene- 
rosity nor strength of mind sufficient to confess the merit of a people^ 
whom they hated and feared, and comprehended indiscriminately with 
all other nations under the insolent and often inapplicable name of 
barbarians. At a period so remotely anterior to printing, when to pro- 
duce a book in a state fit to meet the public eye, independent of the 
intellectual toil, was a tedious and laborious operation, and to multiply 
or diffuse them attended with difficulty and expense ; in such times, 
the burning half a dozen copies was tantamount to suppression, and we 
have strong reasons for thinking, that every kind of historical evidence 
in favour of a people whom they detested and destroyed, was eagerly 
annihilated by the vindictive industry of a triumphant foe. 

To those who in matters of controversy are influenced by the weight 
of names, it may be sufficient to observe, that on the subject of me 
authenticity of the Periplus of Hanno and other fragments, which 
would establish, beyond contradiction, the claims of the Cardiaginians 
to glory and renown, to the learned scepticism of Dodwell may be 
opposed the scrupulous accuracy of Bougainville, brother of the circum- 
navigator, and the extended views and sound judgment of the President 
Montesquieu. By what means, and from what causes, a great and 
wealthy commercial country, neither inferior to their enemies in courase 
and acuteness, nor deficient in the sinews of war, at length was sub- 
jugated by the Romans, affords a curious and useful inquiry to the 
patriot, the soldier, the philosopher, and historian. 

CATHERINE, Empress of Russia. The following short but ani- 
mated sketch of this extraordinary woman, is by a writer who has often 
contributed to, and always done honour to, this collection. 

'' The Empress Catherine, who endeavoured to efface the remem- 
brance of enormous crime by strength of character, ought not to quit 
the scene without notice: great in all her passions, she burst on the 
master vice of the human heart, ambition, and all the Rubbles were 
not sufficient to quench her thirst for dominion; in this pursuit, 
restrained by no considerations of humanity, she waded through blood 
to the throne. She may be considered as the last of that order of despots 
who considered the wnole human race as only created for the use of 
sovereigns, and we have every reason to beUeve, from the universal 
diffusion of information, from the advanced and progressive state of 
improvement in l^slature, policy, and science, that tyranny must 
henceforth clothe itself in the garb of meekness. If the vices of 
Catherine were odious, her achievements were brilliant and meritorious ; 
she civilised hordes of barbarians, promoted the useful and elegant arts, 
and cherished the happiness of the great body of her people ; softening 
slavery by comfort, she decorated her metropolis with the same zeal and 
spirit, as a coimtry gentleman would improve his estate. Her literary 
and scientific establishments, her military and naval rewards, were 
magnificent and liberal ; and although the splendour of her rdgn be but 
a feeble compensation, in the'eye of philosophy and reason, for outraged 
lUOure, few soverdgns have left more copious materials, and few possess 
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such well-founded claims to high panegyric from future poets and 
historians." 

It is not my design to diminish or augment the tribute of such 
rational praise ; I wish only to observe, that if the philosophers, politi- 
cians, theorists, and atheists of France, in their war of words and blows, 
had met with the firm subtlety of the Russian autocratix to coun- 
teract their arts, the golden sceptre of monarchy, touched by the magic 
talisman of metaphysical sedition, would never have been converted into 
the iron rod of repubUcan despotism. The intrepid, the eagle-eyed 
Catherine, would instantly have seen, and instantly nave defeat^, their 
insidious purpose ; Mirabeau, Tallien, Marat, Robespierre, and a long 
catalogue of guilty men, would have fattened the vultures, or toiled in 
the mmes of Siberia. 

The grossness and variety of her amours have often been censured 
and often been exaggerated ; in a confidential conversation with one of 
her own sex, who is the subject of an acrimonious article in this col- 
lection, she imputed this criminal obliquity to constitutional plethora, 
and extraordinary nervous susceptibility. This excuse, every woman 
of a full habit and warm imagination might as fairly plead, and easily 
prevent ; her imperial majesty added another reason, that she could 
never depend on the sincerity of any friends, councillors, and com- 
manders, till she had attached them to her by the gentlest but most 
indissoluble of all ties. We cannot be surprised at the success and 
fidelity of chiefs, who united passion with principle, and love with 
loyalty. What would not any army of fifty thousand men, each of them 
ardently in love with his royal mistress, and not without a hope of de- 
serving the imperial handkerchief, — what is there such an army would 
not accomplish ? a military force, animated by this vivifying and (^on- 
genial principle, and conducted by wisdom, I would not dread encoun- 
tering with Moreau, Massena, or Bonaparte, though Uberty, equality, 
universal suffrage, and the rights of man, were marching in battle array 
before them. 

CAUSES OF ILL SUCCESS. During a war between the Austrians 
and Turks, towards the middle of the seventeenth century, great com- 
plaints were made of the disasters and want of activity of the imperial 
forces. It was at last discovered, that Count Seckendorf, the commander 
in chief, was a Lutheran, " Can we be surprised at our failures," said 
the Jesuit Feckhart, a court preacher and a favourite, " when an 
impious heretic leads our troops, to whom his holiness the Pope (Cle- 
ment the Twelfth, of the Florentine family of Corsini) has constantly 
refused his benediction ?" 

What merits could resist so rational a mode of arguing? the count 
was soon recalled, tried, and disgraced ; his only reply to the charges 
brought against him, was, " I sincerely hope my royal master will find 
a person to succeed me, who wiU be able to find out a secret I never 
could discover." " What is that.**" said a military veteran, who presided 
at the court of inquiry. " To lead an army to victory," replied Secken- 
dorf, '* without money, without provisions, and half clothed." 
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CAXTON, WILLIAM, a man of considerable learning for the 
period in which he lived, employed in several foreign missions during 
the reign of King Edward the IV., and generally mentioned as the first 
introducer of printing into England ; yet an exposition of the Apostles' 
Creed, by St. Jerome, printed at Oxford, in the year 1468, for, or by 
Frederic Corsellis, is said to be extant in a quarto pamphlet ; this 
hitherto unsettled question of priority has laid the foundation for an 
elaborate, but not very amusing controversy : the fact is, that Corsellis 
was a printer of Haerlem, entic^ by the promises and bounty of Caxton, 
to quit his native country, and come to England, where he practised bis 
art first at Oxford; if we consider Caxton as the employer, and Cor- 
sellis as his man, this dispute may easily be settled. Caxton appears to 
have been an active public-spirited man, and united the characters of a 
courtier, a printer, and an author ; he had been page, or gentleman 
usher, early in life, to one of the king's sisters; he tran^ated several of 
the Classic^, and many French works into English, and wrote a Chro- 
nicle, which he entitl^ Fructus Temporum, printed in 1484. 

One of his translations he dedicates in the following words: '* To the 
noble, ancient, and renowned city of London, where I received my 
nurture and living, and shall pray for the good prosperity of the same 
during my life, of which it hath great need, because I have known it 
in my young age much more wealthy, prosperous, and richei^, than it \g 
now is, and the cause is, that none attend to the public weal, but every 1 N 
man to his own profit ; and because I see that the children that are 
bom within the said city, increase and profit not like their fathers, but 
for the most part, after they are come to years of discretion, seldom 
thrive. Fairer, wiser, and better-spoken children, during their youth, 
are nowhere to be found, yet, at their ripening, there is no good com, 
but for the most part chaff. " 

Such is the language of a declaimer three hundred and fifty years 
ago, and such have been the complaints of the praisers of other tiroes, at 
difierent ages of the world ; " yet the sun still continues to shine on the 
just and the unjust," and London is still a flourishing metropolis, and 
the maritime and commercial mistress of the world. 

In the extracts here given from this learned printer, my reader will 
see that I have not followed the ancient spelling, nor in every instance 
his obscure and obsolete expression, so much valued by some ; my reason 
for thus translating him is, that in searching for information in his and 
other old books, I nave often been puzzled and perplexed ; the author's 
meaning, and not the language in which he conveys it, being the object 
in pursuit. Yet, enveloped as his writings appear to a modern reader, 
in the rust of antiquity, it is worthy of remark that his cotemporarieft 
** complained of his adopting curious terms and expressions which could 
not be understood by the common people, who were desirous of his using 
the customary old and homely words. 

" I would fain satisfy every man, and so took an old book and redde 
therein ;" the word in Italic I exactly copy, and wbh the old method 
were still retained, as the past tense of every verb ought certainly to be 
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spdt different from tlie present tense. *' The English of this book/' 
continues Caxton, ^' I found so rude and broad^ that I could not readily 
understand it ; so great is the difference between the language now used, 
imd that which was spoken when I was a boy ; so true it is that English- 
men are born tender the dominion of the moon, which is never stedfast 
but ever waning ; from whence it cometh, that the lai^^uage spoken 
in one county Siall not be currently understood in anodier. Certain 
merchants, lately purposing to sail from the river Thames to Zealand, 
were detained at the Fordand for want of wind, and during the delay 
went on shore for refreshment ; when a certain man among them, whose 
name was Sheffield, a mercer by trade, entering a house, asked for eggs ; 
to which the good wife answered, ^ that she could not speak French.' 
The merchant, somewhat angry, said, ' It is not French I speak, but 
plain English, I want some eggs ;' at last another of the company said, 
* We would have eyren ;' which the good woman directly understanding, 
furnished them with what they demanded. What," concludes Cax- 
ton, " should a man in these days write eggs or eyren f" 

CHANGE OF LANGUAGES, either from improvement or cwrup- 
tion. To describe, without vocal and auricular assistance, the exact 
sound, mode of pronunciation, and accent with which the words of any 
dead language were pronounced two thousand years ago, is almost im- 
possible ; a dictionary, formed on the plan in which I have seen an 
edition of Dr. Johnson's Rambler, in which the translated mottos were 
spelt and written as they are pronounced, would be the likeliest method 
of conveying this knowledge to posterity. The following were the two 
first lines of Noevius, an author known only by fragments, and who 
wrote a history of the first ages of Rome, in lamfcac verse : 

Quel terrai Latiai hemones tuserunt, 
Vires frudesque Poinicas &bor. 

These words might pass for the language of Otaheite, or Pellew ; yet, 
they announce, in the Latin of that day, the poet's design to treat of 
those men of Latium, who successfully resisted the power, and counter- 
acted the frauds of Carthage. 

Qui, terrse Latise, homines tuderunt, 
Vires fiuudesque Punicas fabor. 

If such are the alterations of language, the time may come when the 
correct sweetness of Pope, the wit of Congreve, and the impressive 
morality of Dr. Johnson, will require a glossary to explain diem. 

The following oath, taken by a French prince, in the tenth century, 
would puzzle a subject of Louis XVI., or Bonaparte. 

'' Pro Don amur, et pro Christian poblo, et nostro commun salvament, 
dist di en avant, in quant Deus savir et potir me dunat, si salvari eo cest 
meon fradra Karlo, et in adjudha et in cadhuna cosa, si cum homper 
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dreit son fradra salvar dist^ ino quid il imi altre si faret^ et ab Ludher 
nul plaid nunquam prindrai^ qui meon vol dst meon fradre Karle in 
damno sit." 

Translation in modem French. "Pour I'amour de Dieu et du peuple 
Chretien^ et pour notre commun salut, de ce jour en avant, en tant que 
Dieu me donnera de savoir et de pouvoir, je sauverai ce mien frere 
Charles^ et I'aiderai en chacune chose, comme un homme par droit doit 
sauver son frere, en ce qu il en feroit autant pour moi ; et je ne fend 
avec Lothaire aucun traite qui de ma volonte puisse 6tre dommageable a 
mon frere Charles.'* 

Translation in English. '* For the love of God, and all Christian 
people, and for the safety of the common weal, from this day forih, as 
far as it diall please Goa to give me power and knowledge, I will pro- 
tect my brother Charles, and will, in all things, render him such assist- 
ance, as every man is, in duty bound towards his brother, and as I expect 
from him; neither will I enter into any treaty with Lothaire, that, as 
far as I am concerned, shall prove prejudicial to my brother Charles." 

The following is part of the preamble and r^idations of William the 
Conqueror, in which the reader wiU easily perceive the predominancy 
of the Latin tongue, in some instances scarcely altered, and the gradual 
improvement of the French, or Norman, which it was the ambition of 
William to make the established language of England^ to the utter ex- 
tinction of the Saxon. 

" Ce sont les leis et les custumes que le Reis William grantut a tut 
le peuple de Engleterre apres le conquest de la terre. Ice les meismes 
que le Reis Edward sun cosin tint devant lui. 

" Pais a Saint Eglise ; de quel forfait que homme ont fait en eel tens j 
et il pout venir a Sainte Eglise, ont pais de vie et de membre. 

*^ Si le pere trovet sa file en adulterie, en sa maison, u en la maison son 
gendre, bien li leist occire Tadultere. 

" Ki en alcun de ces chemius ( Wetling-street, Erming-street, et Foss) 
oceit homme qm seit errant per le pais, u asalt, si enfreit.la pais le Roi. 

Latin Translation, " Hee sunt leges et consuetudines, quas Wil- 
helmus Rex concessit universo populo Anglie, post subactam terram. 
Esedem sunt quas Edwardus Rex cognatus ejus observavit ante eum. 

" Pax sancts ecdesiee cujuscunque foris-facturs quis reus sit in hoc 
tempore: et venire potest ad sanctum ecclesiam, pacemque habeat vitse 
et membrorum. 

*' Qui in aliqua harum viarum scilicet, Wetling-street, Erming-street, 
et Fosse, hominem itinerantem, sive ocdderit, sive insilierit, is pacem 
r^is violat. 

English Translation. " The following are the laws and customs 
which King William granted to the people of England, after the con- 
quest: the same which his relation, King Edward, observed before him. 

" Peace to the holy church ; whoever Siall enter it, he is safe from all 
injury of life or limb, whatever crime he may have committed. 

** Whoever shall discover his daughter in the act of adultery, either in 
his own house, or in the house of his son-in-law, it shall be lawful for 
him to put the adulterer to death. 
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'* If any man kill or assault a traveller in Watlin^-street, Erming- 
street, or the Fosse^ it shall be deemed a violation of Uie king's peace. 

(Query, if a traveller was murdered or attacked in any other street, 
was not the king's peace equally broken ?) 

It has been frequently remarked, that me language and idiom of the 
ancient poets, in any country, are more difficult to understand than the 
works of cotemporary prose writers. 

CHANGE OF TIMES. The following pages caught my eye in the 
pleasant letters published by Busbeck (Busbequius) ambasisaaor from 
Ferdinand the Second, Emperor of Gennany, to the Sultan Solyman the 
second; the edition before me is Parisiis, 1595. 

" When I compare the power of the Turks with our own, I confess 
the consideration fills me with anxiety and dismay, and a strong con- 
viction forces 'itself on my mind, that we cannot long resist the de- 
struction which awaits us; they possess immense wealth, strength 
unbroken, a perfect knowledge of the art of war, patience under every 
difficulty, 'union, order, frugality, and a constant state of preparation. 
On our side, exhausted finances and universal luxury, our national spirit 
broken by repeated defeats, mutinous soldiers, mercenary officers ; licen- 
tiousness, intemperance, and a total contempt or neglect of military dis- 
cipline, fill up the dismal catalogue. Is it possible to doubt how such 
an unequal conflict must terminate? the enemy's forces being at present 
directed against Persia, only suspends our fate: after subduing that 
power, the all-conquering Mussulman will rush with undivided 
strength, and overwhelm at once Europe as well as Germany." 

What would the author have thought, and what would he have 
written, had he been an eye-witness, at the present momentous inter- 
val, when a gigantic military republic is established in the heart of 
Europe ; a republic, armed at all points, and combining the two-fold 
advantages of democracy and absolute monarchy ; whifet the power he 
so much dreaded is crumbling into dust, and owes its protracted 
existence wholly to the circumstance of its not being accurately ascer- 
tained who shall divide the spoil ? 

CHAPELAIN, JOHN, a poet of the seventeenth century, a member 
of the French academy, and the first who attempted a poem on the 
subject of the Maid of Orleans^ which, although written in rugged 
verse and uncouth French, is by no means an unpleasant book. This 
inspiring theme was afterwards taken up by Voltaire, and latterly in 
English, by Mr. Southey, who delivered it without hesitation to the 
public, as a work begun and finished in six weeks. By what means, or 
by what superior capacity and skill, he achieved, in so short a space of 
time, AN EPIC POEM, which a great master in the art recommends to 
be kept and daily retouched for nine years, I am at a loss to account 
for, unless this ingenious writer should be of opinion, that the same 
revolution has taken place in the intellectual, which appears to have so 
powerfully affected him in the political world. 

In a little volume of letters, published under the patronage of Chris- 
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tina, after her secession from the throne of Sweden, an improbable 
story is introduced by Chapelain, concerning the lost decades of Livy. 

" I was told/' says Chapelain, " by the tutor of the Marquis de Rou- 
ville's son, whose yeracity I have no reason to doubt, that having 
occasion to play at tennis, he had purchased some parchment battle- 
dores, and while he and his pupil were amusing themselves at this 
salutary exercise, he accidentally discovered the Latin titles of the 
eighth, tenth, and eleventh decades of Livy, on the battledores with 
which they played. Inquiring of the maker of the battledores, where 
the parchment was procured, he was told, that it had been purchased 
of a neighbouring apothecary, who, being employed professionally at 
the abbey of Fontevraud, had often observed a heap of dusty parch- 
ment lying n^lected in the obscure corner of a lumber room at that 
place. Prompted by curiosity, he inspected them ; finding they were 
the writings of Livy, he obtained permission of the abbess to take them 
home, informing her, at the same time, they could be of no use, as the 
works of that ancient writer were in print ; not recollecting, or, perhaps, 
bdng ignorant, that a considerable portion of the work of this Roman 
historian was unfortunately lost. 

This account, for several reasons, will not bear the touchstone of 
sound criticism ; it helped to amuse the leisure hours of the Swedish 
queen ; and it would have been highly desirable had she been always 
satisfi^ with such harmless amusements ; but her resentments, once 
excited, were sanguinary, implacable, and, in one case, incited her to 
murder. I allude to the instance of Monaldeschi, an Italian marquis, 
employed as a principal officer of her household, after her abdication. 
Having betrayed the confidence placed in him, in certain important 
transactions, Christina sent for him into a gallery of the palace of Fon- 
tainbleau, in which she was permitted to reside by Louis the XIV. 
Reproaching the offender for his treachery and ingratitude, he declared 
himself innocent, when the queen immediately produced a packet 
of letters as incontestible proofs of his guilt. It was in vain that Mo- 
naldeschi fell on his knees, and prayed for pardon ; his angry mistress 
was inexorable, and turning to two soldiers, who attended by her in- 
structions, ordered them to put the marquis to death, as soon as he had 
received absolution from a priest whom she had also directed to be 
present. When the priest had performed his office, the soldiers put 
the unfortunate Italian to the sword. 

Thus, in a country where she lived by sufferance, in a palace, and 
under the jurisdiction of a foreign prince, was Monaldeschi assassinated ; 
for I cannot give a gentler name to an act perpetrated without judicial 
process or l^al investi^tion, by a woman, who, having relinquished 
royalty, had naturally abandoned, with it, all its supposed prerogatives, 
powers, and privilq^es. Had 1 been sovereign of the kingdom in which 
this outrage was committed, Christina should certainly have been sus- 
pended by the neck: the French government of that period was content, 
perhaps for political reasons, to aSopt a milder punishment ; she was 
ordered to retire from Fontainbluau, and immediately to quit the 
country. .h^ 
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CHARDIN, SIR JOHN, a scientific jeweller, a French refugee, on 
account of his protestant principles, and, what may appear extraor- 
dinary, a favourite of James the Second, King of £n^land, to whom 
he dedicated his travels into Persia, in a fulsome strain of pan^yric. 
Gratitude, in this instance, appears to have warped the judgment of a 
man, who, on other occasions, exhibits a considerable share of mercan- 
tile acuteness and personal intrepidity ; but, in the dedication to which 
I allude, after acknowledging the goodness of James, in suffering him 
to reside under the shadow of his ausust throne in England, which he 
calls the land of promise, he assures his infatuated protector, that the 
English sceptre shall be as immoveable in his triumphant hands, as 
loyalty is in me hearts of his faithful subjects. This propnecy was written 
only a few months before the king, to whom it was addressed, by his 
bigotry and unconstitutional proc^ings, raised sudi a spirit of alarm 
and opposition throughout the kingdom, that he found it necessary to 
decamp precipitately, and abdicate his throne, for the despicable and 
precarious subsistence of a fugitive and a dependent in a foreign realm. 

If we except the singularity of a Frencn Hugonot choosing for his 
patron James, who was, in fact, a catholic martyr^ and a laudable strain 
of devout piety which breathes throughout the book, in consequence of 
Chardin's frequenj; and narrow escapes from robbery and murder — the 
traveller thanking Grod for every thing, and calling on tiie name of the 
Almighty on occasions too frequentiy unimportant— there is litde to 
amuse a modem reader, who, instead of gratifying his curiosity by 
interesting narrative, will be perpetually disgusteil with tedious details 
of petty freebooters, annals of sovereigns never heard of before, and 
dimise nistorical discussions, not always connected with the subject of 
his page. 

I nave remarked the singularity of a French protestant being pro- 
tected by a prince who sacrificed a throne, and beggared his family, 
rather than forego his attachment to the selfish impostures of the 
Vatican. But King James is said to have valued himself on his tole- 
rating spirit, and to have declared, that he was driven from the inherit- 
ance of his forefathers by the intolerancy of Ms subjects. 

Chardin being a native of Paris, and not master of the English lan- 
guage, wrote his traveb in French, from which they were translated 
into Enelish, by a friend, who appears, in general, to nave executed the 
task with sufficient fidelity ; one exception caught my eye, where the 
author mentions, that his reason for goins to press, was to publish the 
If resentments of his heart, for the favours his Mtgesty had conferred on 
/ him. This reminds me of a certain French writer, who, describing a 
/ very destructive fire which raged at Constantinople, says, that the Sultan, 

who attended, thinking the firemen did not do their duty, ordered one 
to be thrown into the names /Tour encourager les autres* 

CHARLES, THE THIRD of tiiat name. Emperor of Germany, 
King of Italy, and Administrator rather than King of France, during 
the minority of Charles the Simple, though generally classed with the 
French monarchs of the second race, under the coarse appellation of 
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Charles the Fat fie is mentioned in this place, in order to introduce a 
singular vision, of which he is the subject; a curious literary production, 
written in the monkish Latin of those days, and erroneously attributed 
to Charles the Bald ; the author is, in fact, wholly unknown, and must 
have lived towards the conclusion of the ninth century. Whoever he 
was, and whatever his name or description, he appears to have been 
aware of the nature of those minds he had to work upon, and to have 
handled his weapons with some dexterity ; his superstition is excusable, 
and almost praiseworthy, as he makes it the instrument of political phi- 
lanthropy. After making large allowances for extravaganza, and an 
incongruous mixture of paganism and Christian theology, it cannot be 
denied that such a production, in those rude and dark ages, must have 
been wonderfully impressive, and admirably calculated to produce the 
purposes for which it was fabricated : but quitting further preliminary 
discussion, I produce this waking dream, 

. ^' In the name of Christ, the king of Kings, I, Charies, by the free 
^t of God, king of the Germans, senator of Rome, and emperor of the 
Franks, on the evening of the holy Sabbath, and after a due performance 
of my religious duties, retiring to enjoy the repose of sleep (somnum 
dormitionis), heard a loud and terrible voice, saying unto me, Charles, 
Charles, thy soul shaU, in a short time, depart from thy body, when 
thou shalt behold the wonderful and just judgments of God, and thy 
soul, after a short interval, shall again return to its tenement of clay. 
In a moment my spirit was borne away, and I perceived that he who 
conducted me was clothed in white apparel, holding in his hand a ball 
of thread (glomerem lineum) which snone with the fiery brightness of 
a comet ; and he b^an to unwind it, saying at the same time unto me, 
' Take the end of the glittering thread, and tie it firmly to the thumb of 
thy right hand, because by that thread wilt thou go through the laby- 
rinths which lead to infernal punishment.' With these words, and as 
soon as I had done that which he directed, he led the way at a quidc 
pace, unwinding the clue as he passed along ; we descended into valleys 
surrounded on every side with fiery gulfs, pits flaming with pitch and 
sulphur, also vast cauldrons of melted lead and boiling oil. In these 
horrid receptacles, sad to say, I saw the ministers of my father and 
my uncles enduring grievous tortures ; demanding of them on what 
account such dreadful punishments were inflicted, they thus made 
answer unto me: ' We were the priests and other servants of thy fore- 
fathers, and when it was our duty to have advised them and their 
people to peace and concord, we scattered among them the seeds of 
contention, and became preachers of mischief ; for this cause are we 
undergoing infernal punishments with oth^ destroyers and tormentors 
of mankind ; to this scene of sorrow wiU thy bishops and generals also 
come, if they continue to act as we have done/ And behold, idiilst I 
listened and trembled, certain hellish monsters endeavoured to seize the 
bright thread which I held, but the luminous rays which darted from it 
repelled all their effi>rts ; then running behind me, they tried, with their 
infernal hooks, to drag me into the sulphurous pits, but my conductor, 
who carried the ball ^ celestial thread, throwing it over my shoulder, 
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and doubling it around me, disappointed their evil purpose, and drew 
me after him. We then ascended lofty burning mountains, from whose 
gaping sides, torrents of boiling metal and rivers of liquid fire per- 
petuaUy flow. Here I saw an innumerable host of the souls of vdcked 
men, and with them, alas, those of many of my own family and kindred, 
plunged in fiery lakes, and crying out unto me in the midst of their 
tortures, ' Such are the punishments we suffer for involving mankind 
unnecessarily in war, bloodshed^ and slaughter, for the mere purpose of 
gratifying our lust of dominion ; the more elevated our rank on earth, 
me more severe is our punishment in these dismal abodes/ And^ as I 
cast mine eyes on the banks of the river of fire, I perceived dragons, 
scorpions, serpents, and venomous reptiles of various shapes, which, but 
for the miraculous due, would have assaulted me; and behold the 
generals and councillors of my father, and my brodiers, raised their 
voices, and said ' Thou seest the bitter agonies we suffer ; these are the 
fruits, such are the rewards of evil councillors.' My suide then con- 
ducted me to two fountains, one flowing with cool, the omer with boiling 
water ; and two capacious vessels were near the spring ; in one of them 
I saw Louis, my father, standing in scalding water, and he cried unto 
me, ' Be not dismayed, my beloved son, for thy soul will quickly return 
to dhy body, though it is the will of God, for gracious purposes, that 
thou shouldst visit these terrible scenes, and be a witness of the tor- 
ments we undergo. It is my unhappy lot to pass my days alternately 
in the cold and in the hot water ; but it is in thy power, and that of 
my faithful bishops, my beloved abbots and priests, to shorten the dura- 
tion of my punishment by masses, by oblations, and alms. Lothaire, 
mv brother, and his son, Louis, were, at a certain time, in misery like 
mme, but they are now happily released by the kind interposition of St. 
Peter and St. Remigius.' After a short pause, he thus proceeded: 
' Cast thine eyes, mv son, a little to thy left hand,' and I beheld two 
oth^ capacious vessels; ' these,' said my father, ' are prepared for thee, 
if thou dost not repent of thy sins.' At these words, I b^an to fear 
and to tremble exceedingly, and when my conductor saw my terror, 
^ I will lead thee,' he said, ' to the pleasant shades of Paradise.' Leaving 
the valley, we repaired to that happy place, where I saw my unde Lo- 
thaire, surrounded by his royal ancestors, sitting on a bright topaz of 
extraordinary magnitude, and with a crown of gold upon his nead: 
next to him, sat his son Louis, also crowned; and my unde addressed 
me in the following words, ' Charles, my nephew and successor, fear 
not, but draw near unto me ; both thou and thy father shall be delivered 
from the punishments allotted to you, by the kind intercession of Remi- 
gius, the holy apostle of the Franks. Bid it will before all things be 
necessary to descend from the throne, and resign thy crown to Louis, 
the son of my daughter, thy beloved nephew*** 

The passage wmch I have printed in italics was evidently the motive 
of the vision, and the point aimed at by the author, whose purpose 
appears, by die evidence of cotemporary history, to have been fully 
answered. * 

^^ At these words," continues Charles, or the dream- writer for him. 
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*'!' lifted up mine eyes, and a royal infant stood before me; when 
Lothaire, holding forth the child in his hand, and pursuing his discourse, 
thus addressed me : ' Behold the lawful heir of the crown, though an 
infant, for of such is the kingdom of heayen ; resign the empire unto 
bim, and as a token, giye unto him the bright thread which thou 
boldest.' I then loosed the clue from my hand, and as a sien of my 
abdicating the monarchy, tied it to that of the child; m^ soul immedi- 
9tely returned to my body, but my spirits were fatigued and my 
heart sad. " 

CHARLES THE FIFTH, Emperor of Germany, a monardi 
against whom, as the readers of this collection n^ust frequently haye 
md occasion to obserye, its editor is strongly prejudiced ; but the laws 
of impartial justice compel me to record a shrewd obseryation made by 
his imperial majesty. ''You and I haye such hot-headed restless 
subjects," said this prince to his riyal, and afterwards his prisoner, 
Francis the First, King of France, " We haye such hot-headed sub- 
jects, that if we did not keep them employed, and occasionally cool 
their courage and martial impetuosity by a war, they would infallibly 
be rising in arms against ourselyes." 

CHATHAM, LORD, the first of that title, whose merits and 
defects, whose brilliancies and singularities, approaching at a certain 
period of his life to the borders of insanity, haye exhaust^ the patience 
of a modem reader. The following character of this eminent English 
statesman is eyidently written by one with no strong partiaHties m 
fayour of the house of Burton Pjrnsent; it also contains sentiments 
which cannot but excite surprise and regret, when we hear a person 
well acquainted with public business, dedaie, that a scrupulous sense of 
honour incapacitated a man for the office of prime minister. 

" No man was more successful, nor did any man eyer deserye less to 
be so than Mr. Pitt; he entered into the army early in life, and there 
he ought to haye remained; his enterprising spirit, his rashness, and 
his scrupulous sense of honour, were extremely proper in the profession 
of arms ; but these qualities, and his unoontroUable arrogance, rendered 
him the most improper man aliye for a prime minister. To those 
advantages, and those yiews which are acquired and communicated by 
study and habits of reflection, he was a stranger, and in a counljry 
where eloquence is little known, his noise and yociferation acquired him 
the name of an orator ; thus, by a singular infatuation, he became the 
Demosthenes and Tully of his aay, without possessing common sense." 

That Lord Chatham's arrogance and obstinacy were not in every 
instance uncontrollable, he proved by giving way to his royal master's 
opinion on the subject of Hanover ; on another occasion, waiting on the 
king with despatches, $uid being disabled by the gout from standing, he 
would not sit, but read them {credite posteri) kneeling. This degrading 
act, which the sovereign ought not to have permitted, soothed the old 
king, who at a certain time was strongly exasperated against him ; and 
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after Mr. Pitt quitted his presence, he was heard to say, " I like that 
Pitt, he is an honest man, I understand all he says." 

That Lord Chatham wanted common sense, will he thought a paradox 
hy those who recollect that he directed the councils of Great Britain at 
a glorious period, when our arms, victorious in every quarter of the 
glohe, had severely checked the power of France; indeed, had the steps 
he recommended heen properly followed up, this enemy to the peace 
and happiness of the world might have been irrecoverably crushed* 
" His vanity," continues the writer I have before quoted, still speaking 
of the first Mr. Pitt, "was excessive; he observed no bounds of decency 
or truth, in the contempt he expressed for others, or his approbation of 
himself; such was his caprice, that he frequently formed and abandoned 
resolutions before he could put them in execution ; yet, by a whimsical 
concurrence of circumstances, his instability led the way to glory, and 
his blunders procured him a reputation to which he had no legiti- 
mate titJe. Popularity was the idol which, in every instance, except 
his titJe and his pension, he implicitly obeyed, — a certain proof that ms 
conduct was not influenced by those superior ideas which arise in high, 
liberal^ and virtuous minds; a respectable character was no security 
against the licentious fury of his tongue. In private life he was 
restless, fretful, unsociable, and perpetually affecting complaints he did 
not feel." 

It is not my business, nor indeed my inclination, to defend the very 
culpable tendency of Lord Chatham, in his parliamentary speeches, to 
the coarseness of personal invective ; it was the vice and fashion of the 
day, I hope considerably corrected by the discriminating good sense and 
decorum of later times. But his restlessness and his irritability, the 
evident efiects of a gout which perpetually harassed, and at length 
destroyed his constitution, might have been spared by this political 
Drawcansir in compassion to human infirmity : that he did not feel 
what he was so troublesome as to complain of, is an impudent and 
insulting assertion ; for who but He who made us what we are, can tdl 
what he felt? 

This reminds me of a certain lady, whom, contrary to the general 
opinion, and in spite of her being so notable, I used ta call a very bad 
wife, and for ^s reason r although she invariably consulted the interest, 
she never thought of the feelings and happiness of her family. I 
remember one of the points on which this adept in the art of tormenting 
used to tease her husband was, that after the fatigues of a laborious 
profession, and the pains of a flying gout, from which he never was 
free, he did not come home witn pleasant looks. This sage matron, 
who soon wore out her helpmate, as good and kind a man as ever broke 
bread, as well as her son, would probably have expected the Spartan 
boy to have adopted smiles and language sweet and soft as her own, 
while a voracious and savage animal concealed under his garment, was 
eroding his vitals. 

But we have wandered from the hero of Burton Pynsent, who, with 
all his faults, and many condderable faults he had, was, in my opinion. 
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a man of genius^ a politician, and a minister exactly calculated for 
England ; like a skilful physician, be felt the general pulse before he 
administered his potion; the ingredients, it is true, were strong, but 
his patients had faith in the prescriber. '* Mr. Pitt," said another of 
his cotemporaries, I believe the late Mr. Wilkes, ^' was bom an orator, 
with every requisite to bespeak awe and respect ; a manly figure, with 
the eagle face of the famous Conde, fixed attention, and commanded 
reverence before he uttered a syllable ; the lightning of his eye spoke 
the fierceness of his soul ; his tongue dropped venom ; Murray, and 
even Fox, faultered and shrunk back from an adversary breathing fire 
unquenchable. Yet his speeches could not be read ; there was neither 
sound reasoning nor accuracy of expression in them. The old duke of 
Newcastle used to say> that Pitt's talents would not have got him forty 
pounds a-year in any country but this ; he virulently abused Walpole 
when alive, and, like other political adversaries, complimented him wnen 
dead." 

In the distribution of ministerial favours, Mr. Pitt offended Lord 
Edgcumbe, who threatened to withdraw his parliamentary support; 
the intrepid statesman silenced the peer by the following reply, and 
in his usual tone of voice: ^'I despise your menaces, and trusting 
in the uprightness of my intentions for the king's support and the 
people's favour, I dare look in the face the proudest connexions of this 
country." 

But it was in urging an immediate declaration of war against Spain, 
some time in the year 1761> that Mr. Pitt, in the opinion of his enemies, 
exhibited a more than usual share of his arrogant and overbearing 
spirit. In the midst of a negodation, he at once, and without entering 
on his reasons, proposed this important measure in a cabinet council, 
and observing that it startled his associates in office, he replied, ground- 
ing his answer, as it afterwards appeared, on authentic information — 
" Be assured the Spaniards will, tne first moment they are prepared, 
declare war against you ; on every principle of sound policy, as well as 
justice, I am for preventing them." " Tney will think well before they 
take such a step, said a noble lord. ^'I will not give them time to 
think," said Mr. Pitt: '^we have a malignant and inveterate foe, who 
has for ages taken every opportunity to injure and destroy us. A 
favourable moment — a moment which never may return again — now 
offers for crushing them beneath our feet ; their wealth, their treasures, 
their settlements, their possessions in both worlds, which they have 
perpetually made the instruments of death and ruin to our countrymen, 
all are now in our power. A right honourable gentleman has spoken, 
with considerable emphasis, of the perfidy in thus attacking a country 
while a n^ociation is on foot, and sne is holding forth offers of peace 
and friend^iip. I thought he had known a Frenchman and a Spaniard 
before to-day ; they have neither faith, truth, nor honour, in any inter- 
course they hold with Great Britain. Seeing that we possess, and 
envying us the possession of, the commerce of tne globe, they consider 
all means fair that they can make use of to wrest this inestimable jewel 
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from our possession, fraud at force ; and I have good authority for 
saying, that although they hold forth the olive-branch, they meditate at 
the moment a blow which it will be difficult to parry ofi^ or recover 
from." 

Finding the cabinet not inclined to accede to the measure he proposed, 
Mr. Pitt thus proceeded: — "But if the members of this board are of 
another opinion, it is my duty to retire from it. I was called into the 
administration by the voice of the people, and hold myself responsible to 
them for my conduct I hope I have hitherto served my country with 
honesty and success ; but it would be inconsistent with my principles to 
assist in councils which are contrary to my own judgment/ 

The praise of good sense cannot be denied to me following reply, 
made by the president of the council: "I find that the gentleman is 
determined to leave us ; but if he is resolved to assume the exclusive 
right of advising his majesty^ and directing the war, to what purpose 
are we also assembled in this place? When the right honourable 
gentleman talks of being responsible to the people, he talks the language 
of the house of commons, but forgets, at this board, that he is only 
responsible to the king." 

The next day, he resigned the seals, when the king, with his usual 
goodness, expressed his concern for the loss of so able a servant, and 
offered him any rewards in the power of the crown to bestow ; but, at 
the same time, confessed that, if the measure Mr. Pitt proposed had 
passed the council as a step they recommended, he should have had 
considerable difficulty in prevailing on himself to carry it into execution, 
^his kindness affecting Mr. Pitt considerably, agitated his whole frame, 
and it was not without many efforts that he uttered the following 
words : " I confess, sir, I had but too much reason to expect your 
majesty^s displeasure — I did not come prepared for this exceeding 
goodness— pardon me, sir — it overpowers, it oppresses me." — He burst 
into tears. 

The business of the title and the pension was afterwards settled 
between Lord Bute and himself, and occasioned considerable obloquy, 
but, in my opinion, without the shadow of a foundation ; for, in tlus 
instance, it is impossible to deny that the illustrious labourer was worthy 
of hire, — I believe, three thousand pounds a-year ; had it been tea, he 
richly deserved it. 

However rash, impetuous, and unwarrantable the measure he recom- 
mended might appear, past experience and present facts undeniably 
prove the justice and necessity of it. 

CHATEAUNEUF,— keeper of the seals during the tumultuous 
minority of Louis XIII., is mentioned in this place, to record a very 
remarkable answer he made to the question of a French bishop, when 
only nine years old. 

" 1 will give you an orange, my good little boy," said the prelate, 
" if you will teU me where Groicl is ? ' " I will give you two, my lord, if 
you will tell me where he is not.^" was ChateauneuTs reply. It is not 
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probable, at so early an age, that he had read the sublime scepticism 
of Lucan :— 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 

which has been almost literally translated by Pope: — 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body, nature isj and God the soul. 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS, the son of a schoolmaster at Bristol, 
who died before the birth of his son. In his childhood he was remarked 
for dulness in acquiring, or capricious unwillingness to learn, and at an 
age when most boys can read, he could not be prevailed on to tell the 
letters of his alphabet, till they were displayed before his eyes in the 
ornamented pages of an iUuminated manuscript on vellum. 

This circumstance, when we become acquainted with his future con- 
duct, is well authenticated, and may be considered as a remarkable 
fact. After this period, maldng the customary progress, he was educated 
in a charitv school at Bristol, and, at the age of fourteen, placed as a 
writer in the office of an attorney in that city. In this place ne devoted 
every moment he could snatch from business to general reading, ancient 
poetry, and old romances. His paternal uncle having been sexton to 
the fine old church of St. Mary, Redclifie, had, with gross impropriety, 
not to say dishonesty, taken a number of old deeds, written on parch- 
ment, from a chest, which had for time immemorial been in a loft over 
a chapel adjoining to that church. Ignorantly conceiving them to be 
of no use, although thev were, in fact, deeds, conveyances, leases, and 
charters, connected with the endowment of the school and other 
charitable foundations, he had given them to Chatterton's father, who 
converted many of them to covers of copv and other books for the 
children who attended his school ; those wnich remained, were care- 
lessly thrown into the bottom of a large box, when Mrs. Chatterton, on 
the death of her husband, was under the necessity of removing to a 
cheap lodging. These parchments, at an early period, had engag^ the 
attention of Thomas, and, as collaterally connected with his business of 
engrossing, he selected and copied those letters which differed from the 
modem form of writing. Having acquired a taste for heraldry and 
emblazoning, he also made^/oc similes of many of the signatures, at the 
same time copying the devices and arms on the old seals. Pleased with 
his new pursuit, and seeming already to have an idea floating in his 
mind that it might in some way be applied to purposes of fame or 
profit, he diligenUy practised it, and at length attained the art of copying 
such documents on parchment, to which, and the ink with which they 
were written, he found means of communicating that peculiar dis- 
coloured appearance, mouldiness, and smdl, which, with a common 
superficial observer, might make them pass for writings executed many 
centuries past This was a singular employment and turn of mind in 
a youth scarcely sixteen, with a mind absorbed in literary pursuits, and, 
as it afterwards proved, overflowing with poetical imagination. Although 
slightly acquainted with the learned languages, he was observed not to 
be deficient in classic imagery, for which he must have been indebted 
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to the translations, and other hooks he occasionally horrowed, or to the 
magic store-house of sterling genius. He had also commenced a corre- 
spondence with the proprietors of several periodical publications, in 
which were printed many poems and tales in verse, imitating the spelling 
and words of former gi^. Finding the confinement of an offid 
unfavourable to his literary pursuits, he hinted a wish to his London 
patrons, that they would procure for him employment in his favourite 
pursuits in the metropolis, and they promised to engage him. 

But previously to this fatal journey, which threw him loose on 
society, destroyed his peace, and shortened his life, he made trial of 
his skilly and produced an old parchment, on which was written, in 
antique spelling, and obsolete words and letters, an account of certain 
ceremonies made use of on opening a bridge at Bristol, also several 
fragments of black letter poetry; but being closely questioned as to 
when and where he found them, and perhaps fearful of its interfering 
with his future projects, he confessed they were of his own fabrication, 
and laughed at the persons on whom he had thus imposed. Meditating 

greater exploits, and impatient to realise his visions of aggrandisement, 
e flew on the wings of ardent hope and eager expectations to the 
fountain head of literature, science, wealthy and information. He was 
immediately employed by the publishers of several magazines; but 
finding his receipt utterly inadequate to the necessary expenses and 
superfluous dissipation of London, his flattering prospects were soon 
clouded, and pecuniary embarrassment awoke him from his infatuating 
dream. 

In the urgency of want, he applied to Mr. Horace Walpole^ who, in 
an age like the present, teeming with imposture and false pretence, 
received his applications with doubt, distrust, and n^lect. Although 
much has been said and written on the subject, I see nothing in me 
transaction uncreditable to that ])leasjant writer and worthy man : that 
Chatterton was to be pitied cannot be denied ; but is Mr. Walpole to be 
blamed for making use of his eyes, and exerting common sense? 

Hopeless and forlorn, dejected and cast down, precisely in the same 
proportion that his hopes had before been unreasonably elevated, lost 
and forgotten in the unceasing bustJe and confusion of an immense 
metropolis, despairing of God and detesting man, this miserable youth, 
who might have been the ornament and comfort of his family, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, scarcely at the dreadful moment eighteen years 
old, and less than three months after his arrival in the £n^sh capital ! 

The poems produced by this young man, as written by Thomas 
Rowlie, a secular priest of the fifteenth century, and published with an 
engraved specimen (London, Payne, 1 777), produced a long controversy. 
Doctor Mills, dean of Exeter, and many respectable characters, insisted 
on their auth^iticity^ and although it has been long decided by the 
scrupulous precision of modem criticism, that these efiusions of fancy 
, were fabricated by Chatterton himself, individuals are not wanting who 
are still of a difierent opinion. At a moment when the public mind 
was wavering, and the press hourly groaning with publications on the 
subject, the question was introduced as collaterally connected with his 
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subject^ into the voluminous work of a gentleman possessing in a high 
d^;ree that intuitive rapid perception, superior to study, surer than 
reasoning, and correcter than reflection, called taste ; and uniting with 
it a large portion of minute information as an antiquary. 

" The whole," says this acute investigator of ancient literature, '* is 
evidently a forgery, and not skilfully managed. The letters, although 
of antiquated form, differ essentially from the alphabet in use at the 
period to which tiiey are attributed. I have compared them wifli 
several authentic manuscripts written in the reign of King Edward IV.^ 
and they are wholly unlike. The characters in the same piece are not 
uniform ; some shaped like the modern round hand, others Uke the 
ancient text and court hands: it is true that the parchment has an old 
appearance, but it has been evidently stained with some colouring 
substance, which comes off on rubbing ; the ink of the manuscript has 
also undergone a similar process. As to the internal evidence, and the 
impossibility of a boy of sixteen, so educated, being able to produce such 
poems, I reply, in the first place, that the forgery is performed by a 
workman only superficially acquainted with the nature of the task he 
had undertaken ; the obsolete words and mode of expression which he 
has adopted were not in use in that early unpolished state of the Englii^ 
language ; the structure of the sentences and diction, though interwoven 
wim a patchwork of old spelling and uncouth words, are palpably and 
precisely the phraseology of modem times. I appeal to my readers if 
the following compositions, in which I have sligntly modernised a few 
expressions, could possibly have been written in the fifteenth century ; 
at a period when, without a single exception, the style and language of 
^e English verse-makers, I will not call them poets, was harsh, prosaic, 
obscure, and frequently unintelligible. 

SONG TO MLLA, 

LOED OF THE CASTLE OF BRISTOL. 

O THOU, or what remains of thee, 

^lla, the darling of futurity. 

Let this my song bold as thy courage be, 

As everlasting to posterity. 

O thou, where'er thy bones do rest. 

Or spirit bold delighteth best ; 

Whether in the bloody plain, 

On a heap of bodies slain ; 

Or prancing o'er some flowery mead. 

Upon thy coal-black favourite steed ; 

Or fiery round the minster glare, 

Be Bristol still thy constant care ; 

Like Avon's stream encircle it around, 

From force and fraud protect thy native ground } 

Guard it from foes and all consuming iiro, 

'Till in one general blaze the universe expire. 
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CHORUS IN THE TRAGEDY OF ^LLA. 



ROBIN. 



Alice, gentle Alice. stay» 
Tell me why so quick away ; 
Turn thee to thy shepherd swain, 
Turn thee, Alice, back again. 



ALICE. 



No, deceiver, I will go. 
Like the silver-footed doe, 
Lightly tripping o^r the leas. 
Seeking shelter ^mongst the trees. 



ROBIN. 



See the grassy daisied ground, 
And the streamlet gurgling round, 
See the sunbeam glittering low. 
Turn thecy Alice, do not go. 



ALICE. 

No, Tve heard my grandame say. 
In this wanton month of May, 
Her Alice never should be seen 
Sitting with Robin on the green. 

ROBIN. 

Sit thee, sweetheart, sit and hear. 
The blackbird's notes so loud and clear ; 
High o''er thy head the woodbines creep. 
None can see but harmless sheep ; 
If any come my dog will tell. 
The wether too will shake his bell. 

ALICE. 

Do you not the woodlark hear ? 
He twitters glutly in my ear, 
In a soft melodious cry, 
Mischiers near when Robin's nigh ! 

ROBIN. 

Round the oak is ivy twin'd. 
Like that to me thou shalt be joined ; 
Come, and do not skittish be. 
Sit with Robin 'neath the tree. 

ALICE. 

Let go my gown, you boisterous lout. 
Leave me, or quickly Til cry out ; 
Out upon you, let me go, 
Robin, my mother this shall know ; 
Such a thing shall ne'er be done, 
Till the priest hath made us one. 
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ROBIN. 



I agree, and thus I pliglit 
My faith, the priest shall do thee right ; 
Hand and heart, and all that^s mine, 
At the altar shall be thine. 



MINSTREL'S SONG, 

PREVIOUSLY TO DROWNING HERSELF. 

O 8INO for me a roundelay. 
Dance no more at holy-day. 
Drop the briny tear for me. 

My love lies dead 

In death's cold bed. 
All under the willow tree. 

Black his hair as winter's night, 
Ruddy his face as morning light. 
White his skin as new-fallen snow, 
Cold he lies in earth below ; 
Soon upon his grave, new made. 
Shall my clay-cold corpse be laid. 
Is there not one saint to save 
A hapless, grief- worn, lonely maid ? 

My love lies dead 

In death's cold bed, 
All under the willow tree. 

Water-witches, bear me straight. 
Do not make my true love wait ; 
Soon oblivion's stream shall close 
Over me and all my woes. 

My love lies dead 

In death's cold bed. 
All under the willow ti-ee. 

''I appeal to my readers," says the author I have before quoted, *'if 
the cast of thought, sentiments, and structure of these and other 
passages I could produce, are ancient; I am grossly mistaken if they 
are not exactly tne poetry of modern times, thinly and ineffectually 
disguised in obsolete spelling and antique words. Chatterton, from 
his childhood, was fond of reading ana scribbling, and many pieces 
which he produced before he was fifteen years old, without any 
motive or interest that could induce him to deceive, were considered 
as surprising productions; the periodic publications to which he con- 
tributed, exhibit a number of similar pieces, acknowledged by himself 
to be his own, equal in brilliancy and smoothness, and the majority of 
them pretending to be efiusions of, and descriptions of remote times. 
Persons in the habit of reading the works of our old poets must have 
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obserred, that their great characteristic is inequality ; animated descrip- 
tions, splendid simues, poetical images, and striking thoughts, do not 
often occur, and when they do, are always succeeded by long, tedious, 
prosaic, and uninteresting passages ; the poems attributed to Rowlie, on 
the contrary, are every where weU supported, they never exhibit dullness 
or insipidity in style or sentiment. In the Battle of Hastings, said to 
be translated from the Saxon of Turgot, who died fifty years before it 
was fought, a writer who lived at the time would have related some 
circumstance not generally known, his narrative would have been minute 
and circumstantisd ; but the description in the piece produced by Chat- 
terton is general, and the management probably taken from Pope's 
Homer. This piece would have detected itself, if Chatterton had not, 
ss I find he did, owned that the first part was spurious: he who 
could perform the first part of this forgery, proved himself fully able 
to write every line in the whole collection. It has been triumphantly 
remarked by the supporters of the authenticity of Rowlie's poems, 
that the names of the chiefs who fought in this battle correspond 
with the roll of Battle Abbey ; they seem to forget that this record 
is copied in Holinshed's Chronicle, which we know Chatterton 
had perused. To conclude, it may be observed, that the qualifi- 
cations of the Bristol artist for the task he undertook, and his induce- 
ments to forge, naturally arose from his character and the mode of 
hfe he adopted; he was an adventurer full of project and invention, 
professedly engaging in the business of literature to get money, and 
compelled to sub^st by expedients. From what he had seen and he:ird 
he must have been fully aware thac any genuine remains of English 
poetry rescued from long oblivion, would be received with fond enthu- 
siasm and strong interest, and secure a profitable sale ; but although we 
are deprived of some pleasure by the force of irresistible conviction, the 
solid satisfaction remains of having detected and guarded the public 
against artifice and imposture." 

This satisfaction, it must be confessed, is considerably diminished by the 
regret every humane person must feel for talents so perverted, powers so 
misapplied, and the untimely fate of the juvenile fabricator, who, patron- 
ised and supported, misht have reflected honour on his country, and 
have been a comfort to his aged parent 

CHESTERFIELD, LORD, a wit, a mati of pleasure, and notwith- 
standing the sarcasm of a surly moralist, a statesman of considerable 
ability. It is not my design to defend the theory of dissimulation and 
hypocrisy, laid down in his lordship's letters; they have been successfully 
attacked in sermons, satires, and novels ; but in the Pupil of Pleasure, 
written professedly as an antidote against the poison of Lord Chester- 
field, the author nas fallen into the very error he wished to correct. 
By the richness of his colouring, the luxuriancy of his descriptions, 
and the decided success of his hero, notwithstanding his fatal exit ; I 
have known young men' of a full pulse and strong passions, so far 
stimulated by mad licentiousness, as to declare, that they were ready 
to suffer the penalties, if they could enjoy the pleasure and glory of 
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such flagitious conduct; like the pamphlet of Soame Jenyns^ on the 
internal evidence of the Cliristian religion^ Mr. Pratt injures the cause 
he meant to defend. 

The purpose of my present article^ however, was to inquire, after so 
elahorate an education, and after days of toil and nights of anxiety, 
whether Lord Chesterfield's pains were repaid hy success? Was the 
harvest adequate to so much labour? 

To this Question it may be answered, that as a scholar and a 
diplomatic politician, Mr. Stanhope, to whom the reprehensible letters 
were addressed, was hiehly respectable ; but as a pupil of the graces, 
as a cultivator of the little decorums and minute elegancies of hie, was 
not only unsuccessful but grossly deficient. 

CHEYNE, GEORGE, a native of North Britain, and honest 
religious physician, and a considerable writer, in his day, on diet and 
regimen, who enforced the doctrines he tai^h^ by the more efficacious 
example of a life devoted to the service of God and man. The medical 
works of Cheyne are principally calculated for the instruction of 
valetudinarians, the sedentary, and the voluptuous ; he may be styled 
the physician of chronic disease, who combated the most alluring of 
our pleasures, and waged war with vicious passion. This conduct 
roused a host of enemies, who attacked, but dever defeated him ; 
calling to their aid, ridicule, sarcasm, misrepresentation, and false 
reasoning ; he was abused by the humorist, the glutton, and the 
drunkard, and roughly handled in rhyme. Ono of the most malignant 
and personal of his opponents, was the ancestor of a learned iriend 
who Has occasionally condescended, from more severe studies, to favour 
this collection with an indulgent eye; I am induced from a fond 
partiality towards his meritorious descendant, to suppress his name, 
and to abstain horn bestowing on his conduct its proper epithet. In 
this, as in too many other instances, wit and humour were in league 
against morality and moderation ; for, had the system of the medical 
man been generally adopted, what a blank would life have been to the 
herd of sensualists and trifiers. 

The attention of Dr. Cheyne, to diet and regimen, was first power- 
fully awakened by the deplorable state of his own health, of which he 
has left a useful and impressive narrative, in that part of his works to 
which he gave the title of " The English Malady ;' which every young 
man attempting to establish himself in the metropolis would do well 
to peruse. Chevne had been religiously educated, and till he settled as 
a physician, had passed his life temperately, and in sedentary studies. 
On his arrival in London, he was advised, as the sure way of making 
himself known, to get introduced into gay circles, and what is generally 
called good company ; but not having proper counsellors, and mistaking 
jolly fSlows for gentlemen, he became a member of several convivisd 
dubs, dining and supping every day at a tavern, and practising other 
unwarrantable irregularities. In a few years he became short-breathed, 
lethargic, listless, and corpulent, and had no alternative but a painful 
death or reformation ; preferring the latter, he retired into the country^ 
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where he passed many melancholy and solitary years, forsaken hy his 
companions, on many of whom he had conferred considerable favours. 
Time and reflection produced compunction and repentance ; for in all 
his deviations he never pretended to infidelity, always discouraging 
sceptical conversation by every means in his power. Although sur^ 
rounded by folly, sensuality, and profaneness, he preserved a firm 
persuasion of the great fundamental principles of religion and morality ; 
the existence of a God, free-will, the immortality of the soul, and a state 
of future rewards and punishments. To redeem, as far as he was able, 
mis-spent time, and to employ the intervals of convalescence, he com- 
menced a course of reading, selecting chiefly those books in which 
philosophical and theologicaf inquiries are combined, as best calculated 
to convince the reason and amend the heart. The doctor soon found 
the advantage ; his health and spirits gradually improved ; he became 
active, cheerful, tranquil, and contented ; and died at a good old age, in 
the calm confidence of hope, and with a firm reliance on the mercy of 
God, through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ. 

The medical regimen of Cheyne must be followed with due allowances 
for peculiarity of constitution, weakness of stomach, and delicacy of 
frame. Neglecting these indispensible precautions, his opponents 
accused him of recommending an impracticable system. He who has 
been misled by vicious association, or been tempted to inordinate 
indulgence, and discovers his error, happily, before it is too late; or he 
who, from hereditary predisposition, bad nursing, a tender constitution, 
or from unfaithful or unskilful medical treatment, is compelled to live 
by line and rule, will receive considerable advantage from Cheynes 
book. Taking prudence and common sense for his guides, to point out 
the necessary adaptation of the physician's doctrines to his own consti- 
tution and complaint, the valetudinarian will, in a great measure, be 
able to pick his way ; although, at times, he will probably have occasion 
for proper advice, he will not be surrendered, handcuffed and blindfold, 
to an ignorant or a treacherous practitioner : in most instances, he will 
be able to detect solemn imposture, or the parading jargon of conceited 
ignorance. 

CHINESE, the inhabitants of a country equal in surface to Europe, 
whose peculiar institutions and singular character, have at diflerent 
times excited the notice of the traveUer, the historian, the philosopher, 
and politician. At some particular era, which we are not sufficiently 
acquainted with their history precisely to point out, they appear to have 
arrived exactly at the same pitch of improvement in arts and sciences, 
in the comforts and embellishments of life, which they now possess; 
but from that moment, arrested by some accidental impediment or 
original defect in their genius, their police, their government, or their 
mode of education, they have not advanced a single step. Vossius 
asserts, on authority somewhat questionable, that the circulation of the 
blood, first ascertained in Europe by our countryman Harvey, has been 
familiar to the Chinese more than four thousand years ; that printing, 
gunpowder, and the mariners' compass, were in their possession before 
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they reached Europe; yet, with all these advantages, he confesses they 
are a strange compound of knowledge and ignorance, of dexterity and 
dumsiness. In their modes of gathering, drying, preparing, and 
packing, their great staple commodity, tea, and in their manufacture of 
that d^cate ware which we call hy the name of their country, from its 
primitive state of clay and powdered flints, its semivitrification, glazing, • 
and colouring, until it is deposited in Leadenhall Street, or gliaes into 
the cabin of the smuggler, who always outstrips the revenue cutter at 
the chops of the channel, they do not depart in one tittle from the 
methods practised one hundred and fifty years ago ; a space of time in 
which a man like the deceased Wedgewood, had he lived and flourished 
so long, would have discovered the philosopher's stone, or have con- 
structed a plough qualified to think. This crippled state of progressive 
improvement, tnis embargo on mental exertion, which seems to have '" 
said to the human intellect, Thus far shalt thou go and no farther, is 
visible in their buildings, their dress, their equipage, their shipping, and 
their language. They had, it is true, in the two instances I nave men- 
tioned, made a considerable progress before they stopped, but in many 
other points, appear scarcely to excel the natives of Otaheite and Pellew.' 
It remains for those who occasionally visit the country, the interior, 
rather than the coasts, or banks of navigable rivers, and who are able to 
read Chinese history and to converse with the natives, to investigate the 
causes of this national paralysis, and to mark the probable period of its 
commencement. Some have dated it from the successful irruption of 
the Tartars, who founded a new dynasty ; others to their strange and 
difficultly acquired language, which to a stranger sounds like a ridiculous 
recitative, and requires haJf a man's Ufe to speak easily and comprehend 
universally, and indeed is not generally understood by the natives of 
China below a certain rank ; one word often bearing twenty meanings 
by the addition of a slight tone, an inflexion of the voice, or some 
trifling variation. A communicating medium Uke this, not easily 
acquired, nor calculated for diflusing knowledge or promoting general 
discussion, is probably one of the causes which has retarded their 
improvement. I have sometimes fancied, that another cause is that 
overweening conceit of themselves and everything about them, so* 
prominent in the character of the Chinese from the earliest accounts we' 
possess of them, and probably from their first establishment, as the ' 
term China is derived horn two words, which signify, a heaven upon 
earth. If deductions drawn by experience from the conduct of indivi- 
duals may be applied to large societies, attributing the tardy progress of 
the Chinese to national vanity, is a fair and rational hypothesis ; the 
most superficial and ignorant of mortals are often found among those 
who imagine they have reached the pinnacle of perfection ; and there is 
no surer method of preventing access to the temple of knowledge as 
well as virtue, than to plant superciliousness and self-approbation as 
sentinels at the gate. 

The inhabitants of China, if we are to give credit to their own asser« 
tions, treble those of Europe; they have been estimated in loose 
numbers at three hundred and thirty-three millions ; although inclined 
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to suspend j^ther than refuse, my assent to their possesaing so oiormoiis 
C^Vy ^ ^^ a population, it would be a valuable discovery, in the present age of 
V ..» i^ / poli*^ical experiment, to find out by what means so many millions are 
^^ peaceably governed by one man. This reciprocal facility, is, in the 
>' «uv opinion of many, produced by the authority of age and experience 
over youth, ignorance, and indiscretion ; an influence which, at all 
ages, and in every rank, pervading the whole society, exhibits a species 
of domestic vassalage and family despotism, somewhat similar to that 
exercised by the patriarchs. The general submission of the Chinese 
to salutary subordination, has also been imputed to another cause; the 
dignity of emperor is the only hereditary office among them ; all odiecs, 
from the highest to the lowest, being distributed according to merit. 
At court, and in the provinces, in every district, and in all the depart- 
ments, there is a perpetual competition of candidates ; a rise by due 
gradation, in consequence of examinations and comparative trials: an 
equitable mode of distribution, precluding at once, folly, vice, and 
insufficiency, from places of trust, and to a spectator who cannot see 
close enough to detect its faults, apparently giving to an absolute mon- 
archy many of the boasted advantages of a democracy, without its 
eagle-eyed inquisitorial malignity. 

These and other circumstances considered, we may perhaps be in-^ 
duced to think, that their non-attainment of perfection, noticed at the 
beginning of this article, is rather the regular and natural effect of 
system and design, than of any accidental defect, paving attained 
comfort, ease, convenience and happiness, they sought no more ; they 
were possibly of opinion, that a further progress might only tend to 
luxurious superfluity, and restless refinement ; that there is a line, in im- 
provement, where utility ceases, and that a faultless state of men and 
things, is, and must be, in this our sublunary state, and with such beings 
as we are, unattainable. The Chinese appear to have in their compo- 
sition a considerable portion of a principle, which a medical man would 
call sedative ; whether they would have been at all better, had the tonic 
prevailed, I will not pretend to determine. That cannot be a very bad 
machine which has so long, and so effectually, administered to the wants 
of so numerous a people ; which has retained three hundred and thirty- 
three millions of thinking beings, so tranquil, so occupied, and for 
the most part, so contented and happy ; a machine, which diffuses with 
so steady and impartial a hand, advantage and superiority, to what, 
after all, is the most just and natural aristocracy, the aristocracy of 
intellect, industry, and dexterity; that brightest feature in the old 
republics. Nor should it be forgotten, that these solid advantages were 
secured and generally enjoyed by the Chinese, if any reliance is to be 
placed on their chronology, at a period, when the savage ancestors of 
the first people in the universe were feeding on acorns^ devouring each 
other, or crawling on all fours. 

CHRISTIAN, FLETCHER, a warrant officer in the British Navy, 
a skilful seaman, and a mutineer ; who, forgetting the faith, honor, and 
subordination, once the characteristics of an English sailor, laid violent 
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liaiMfe on fak <M»iim8D^Bg officer^ Captain William Bligli, axul with, a 
^ooiifiiderahle portioQ of the ship's company^ whom he had seduced from 
Ibeir-duty, t&ok possessioii of me Bounty, an armed ship^ employed by 
^gavemmeiUf for tiae beDev4)lent^ and h^hly useful purpose, ot trans-^ 
]da&ting the bread-fniit-tiee from the Friendly isles, to our colonies in 
4be W«st Indies. This and other ohjects of the voyage being obtained, 
tfaey sailed for Jamaica, hut, three weeks after they left Otaheite, the 
«abject of our ^€sent article, at day-break, and being master of the 
watch, suddenly sazed and bound Captain Blig;h, with eighteen of his 
petty officers, who they thought were not likely to join in the conspirw^, 
and hurried them into the launch ; a ship's boat, only twenty>three 
feet long, and seven wide, with a quantity of bread; pork, and water^ 
not «qual to ten days' common consumption ; a few bottles of rum, and 
of wine, were afterwards added by art, and by earnest entreaty. Thus 
scantily provided, driven from the ship into an open boat, ill calculated 
£oe a tempestuous sea, they perceived tne severity of their fate, and with 
a firmness proportionate to the difficulties they had to encounter, re- 
aolved to cross the great Southern Ocean, and seek for help from some of 
the East^^ European settlements in that quarter of the globe. The cir- 
cumstances in wmch they were placed, and the distance, were indeed 
sufficient to alarm men d common resolution, as the nearest civilised 
spot they could reach, by an accurate but melancholy reckoning, unas- 
sisted by a chart or map, which they were not permitted to t&e, was 
the long extended space of three thousand six hundred miles. After com- 
paring the lengch of their voyage with the shortness of their provision, 
they unanimously agreed to adhere rigidly to the allowance of an ounce 
of bread, and a quarter of a pint of water per day ; in the adjustment 
of these necessary articles, cocoa-nut shells were their scales, and pistol 
bullets served for weights. Recommending themselves to Providence, 
they commenced their voyage under a reefed lug-sail, occasionally, and 
altematdy rowing, sometimes encountering severe gales of wind, 
accompanied with a tremendous swell, which, pouring into the boat in 
torrents, required the almost constant exertion of baling, to prevent its 
iilling. It is scarcely necessary to describe the danger and distress of 
these exposed and fcNrsaken men, who, in addition to a multitude of 
marine perik, and serious conviction that only a quarter-inch plank pre- 
served them from inevitable destruction, had to contend with hunger, 
thirst, and continual rain. Under the last of these inconveniences, it 
may appear singular, but it is a useful fact, worthy recording, and to 
be romembered by others, that they received considerable refreshment 
from stripping themselves of their wet clothes, and afterwards dipping 
them, and wringing them in the sea water. After a tedious and trying 
Interval of forty one days, a period during which death was rather 
prevented than hfe adequately supported, by scanty morsels of bread, 
sometimes a thin slice of pork, and occasionally a bird, called a booby, 
caught by the hand, and divided into nineteen parts, a few oysters, and 
sheS-fish, after they had passed New Holland, and a species of the 
doUco-bean ; while to those, who appeared sinking under their calamities, 
a tea-spoonM of rum, or of wine^ was administered: — ^After difficulties 
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and deprivations, in which Captain Bfigh and his associates displayed 
wonderful patience, fortitude, self-denial, and perseverance, tbev disco- 
vered, at hreak of day, Timor, one of the Molucca islands. The anti« 
dpated view of heaven to an expiring saint, or a holy martyr, or rescue 
from the torments of hdl, to a guiky outcast, could not nave proved 
more welcome; as their situation was every day becoming more critical 
and hazardous, their provisions very much reduced, and their strength^ 
from constant fatigue, insufficient diet, and broken repose, every hour di- 
minishing. They were received with humanity at Coupang, a Ihitch set- 
tlement : their exhausted ragged appearance, and their skeleton forms, 
exciting curiosity and sympathy, in all who beheld them : at the end of 
two months, their health and strength being restored. Captain Bligh 
purchased a schooner, in which he sailed with his men to Java; from this 
island they were conveyed in a Dutch packet to Europe. '* When I 
reflect," says this meritorious officer, in an earnest and becoming spirit 
of devotion, to a sailor, of aU men living, tliat best companion, "when 
I reflect on our escaping death, from the Indians at Tofoa, and on our 
crossing a sea of more than twelve hundred leagues, in stormy weather^ 
and in an open boat, and that without tlie loss of a man, we met with 
every rehef and every comfort at Timor : the remembrance of sudi 
great, such repeated mercies, fills my heart with thankfulness, and 
enables me to bear with resignation the failure of an expedition, so 
honourable to its promoters, and the accomplishment of which I had so 
much at heart" 

The attention and curiosity of my readers, naturally revert to the 
perfidious Christian, and to the motives which probably induced him, 
with a band of ruffians, to revolt from, expel, and desert their comman* 
der. With a tendency inherent in the breasts of us all, to magnify 
present evil, and depreciate remote good, they regarded the life and ha- 
bits of a sea-faring man in their worst point of view ; they beheld, with 
detestation and discontent, their daily toils and inquietudes, their coarse 
diet, and broken sleep, their severe but necessary discipline. These 
hardships, aggravated by artifice, and augmented by malignant paspions, 
they compared with an easy and luxurious life at Otaheite, an island 
remarkable for beautiful women, where, without labour, the commands 
of a superior, the whip, or the whistle of a boatswain, they might pass 
the remainder of their days, in the unbounded gratification of every 
appetite, and every passion. A life of Uberty, of love, or of sensuahty, 
presenting an irresistible temptation to their minds, they yielded to the 
seducing dream, which soon vanished, as, by a singular train of events^ 
several of the mutineers were secured, sent in irons to England, and, at 
the moment this article was first penned, had been tried by a court- 
martial, found guilty, and were under sentence of death, but received 
' the king's pardon. Of this transaction, the editor conceived that a 
faithful account had been given, but an anonymous, and since his last 
edition, several anonymous letters have been addressed to him, calling 
in question his candour, and impartiality, and warmly insisting, *' that 
on this occasion, many valuable young men had been sacrificed to the 
avarice of Captain Bligh^ whose narrative was proved false by the evi- 
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4flQ€e exmnioed at the court-martial, and that the mutiny wcmld never 
have taken place under a commander of a liberal mind; in which case 
Christian would, at the present moment, have been an ornament to his 
country, and a comfort to an aged parent." 

I should feel peculiarlv happy to bring forward any circumstance on 
Hie present occasion, which might tend to soothe tne sorrows of an 
afflicted family; and however difficult it may be to conceive any want 
of liberality in a captain sufficient to justify the mutinous violence of 
seizing a king's ship ; a loveof truth and justice compel me to declare, that 
I shall be ready, at any time, to receive and lay before the public, any au- 
thentic documents wmch may throw new lignt on the business in ques- 
tiim, or at all diminish the guilt of the rash young men concerned ; on 
this express condition, that I am permitted previously to communicate 
the same to Captain Bligh, and publish his observations with them. 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES, an English poet, with more vigour than 
crarectness, more energy than truth; who, rendering his muse sub- 
servient to the keen resentments of political warfare, describes his friends 
as gods, his enemies as devils of the blackest hue. This guilty, this 
frequent prostitution of great talents, I mean not to venality, but to the 
exasperated spirit of party fury, and his praising or defending several 
well-known cnaracters, not very immaculate, clouded his real merits, 
and considerably lowered him in the opinion of men of judgment and 
candour. To tnis last word he appears to have had a constitutional 
antipathy, repeatedly attacking it in different parts of his works, and 
perpetually in conversation. Yet candour (one may now venture to 
r^)eat the word), that soothing and companionable quality, candour, 
which proud, vehement, unaccommodating spirits are so apt to despise 
in others, but so constantly stand in need of themselves, would have 
contributed esseitially to the happiness and comfort of his Hfe, and 
have promoted his reputation as a poet. 

Churchill has been called, by a modem writer, a divine poet, who 
deserved well of his country : I cannot but consider this extravagant 
praise as a violation of truth and moral justice. In what respect (£d a 
man deserve well of his country, who, although a minister of the gospel, 
violated and contradicted its great precepts, by a dissipated, licentious, 
andprofligate life. Although the time is fast approaching when much 
of Churcmll will be obscure and uninteresting, from the circumstance 
of his being a personal satirist and a party poet, it cannot be denied that 
he exhibits many brilliant passages, a considerable portion of the vivida 
vis animi, strong sense, terse metre, and vigorous expression. 

CIBBER, COLLEY, poet laureat to King George I., and author of 
An Apology for his Own Life, a book by no means deficient, either in 
amusement or information. As an actor and a dramatic writer, he 
eDjoyed and is said to have deserved the applause of his contemporaries; 
but in that singular species of stipendiary poetry, ~ which annually 
regales the ears of royalty with new year odes and birth-day panegyric* 
he proved himself grossly deficient: indeed, such a task is sufficient to 
damp the most brilliant powers ; yet the genius of Tom Warton dif* 
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Hoed a dasBical spIdKbar over an exbsnsled; snljeet. Cftlier Kos been 
conisigned to everlasting ridiciile, in the Danciad of Pope^ his inve^ 
terate personal enem v^ ^ose resentments are said to have been exas- 
perated, if not originally produced, by the Laureafs ridicoling an 
unsuccessful dramatic piece, called Three Hours after Marriage^ the 
joint effort of Arbuthnot^ Gray, and Pope. Yet, with all his satiricsi 
acumen, and metrical harmony, the attack of our great English poet, 
upon Gibber, as '* the son of dulness,'* waspalpably inapplicimle ; with 
much of whimsical folly, and much of frivolous vanity and vicioucF 
absurdity, he was a prating, pragmatical, impudent coxcomb, and on 
many accounts a fair object for satire ; but his character was as distant 
from dulness, or stupidity, as that of the translator of Homer himsdf» 
Pope, and his associates in the dramatic piece I have alluded to, ha<i 
exhibited a scene, in which two gallants, for the purpose oi forwar^ng 
their attempts on the chastity of a virtuoso's wife, had managed to be 
introduced into his museum; one in the disguise of an Egyptian 
mummy, the other, in that of a crocodile. Gibber, soon after, acting 
the part of Bayes in the Rehearsal, having occasion to speak of the 
manner in whidi he meant to have brought on his two Kings of Brent- 
ford, said, *' I intended to have introduced them differently, in tlie 
shape of a mummy and a crocodile ; but some of our wits hearing of 
my intention, stole the thought, and made use of it before me." This 
tame allusion, neither remarkable for point, nor culpable for virulence, 
was received widi considerable applause, but highly exasperated Pop^ 
who was present at the representation ; he rushed, flie moment the play 
was over^ behind the scenes, and in a transport of ragjd, accompanied 
with coarse language, demanded of Gibber, how he dared to treat a 
gentleman in so unjustifiable a manner; indeed so violent was his pas- 
sion, that interfering friends found it difficult to prevent his attempting 
to collar Gibber ; notwithstanding the disparity of their power, his mis- 
shapen frame, and tender constitution. The actor, naturally irritated 
by such treatment, assured his assailant, that he would readily have sup- 
pressed the words in question, had he addressed him in the language of 
pacific remonstrance, but he could not help considering him as a wit 
out of his senses, (Gibber's own words) and by way of punishment for his 
preposterous and unwarrantable conduct, he was resolved to introduce 
the obnoxious passage, whenever the piece was performed. It was in 
this case with Pope, as perhaps it is with us all ; aldiough there was 
scarcely a person or a thing opposite to his own party and opinions, 
which he had not ridiculed or reviled, he could not bear a very harmless 
joke, at the expense of himself. 

The following description of Gibber was written by one of his cotempo- 
raries, who, having severely censured his faults as an actor, and the vices 
of his private life, thus proceeds : ** Yet, Gibber is not without merit 
in his way; the voice, manners, air, and person of this performer, 
decidedly point him out as a complete theatrical coxcomb ; his form* 
well proportioned, but not graceful ; his deportment affected, but not 
easy ; his looks, narrowly earnest, and attentively insignficant ; together 
with a certain peeping pertness in his eye, mark mm, at once, as an 
snhnal bom to be laughed at.'' 
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CfMC^;y an eminent and pnblie spirited Atibtenian ; the son of Mil- 
tiftdesi and a political adversary of Pericles> by whose preponderating 
infloaioe^ or superior talents, after a long and violent struggle, he was at 
last bamshed from his country. The military exploits of Oimon, and 
hisinefi^tual attempts to restore the aristocratic branch to its customary 
share in the government of his country, are familiar to most readers; 
he is praised by Thucydides and Justin ; his life has been written by 
Cornelius Nepos, and Plutarch, and his name is introduced in this 
I^ice, in consequence of certain peculiarities in his story. He was re- 
called from exile, by the same victorious opponent who had driven him 
into disgrace ; a masterly stroke of generalship, which, while it con- 
firmed the authority of Pericles beyond control, disarmed an ant^onist, 
still powerful and respectable, though absent. This proceeding is said 
to have humiliated Cimon more than any circumstance of his life, and 
farced from him the following emphatic exclamation, when he re« 
turned ; " Now, Pericles, indeed, you have conquered me." 

Another remarkable circumstance occurs in the history of Cimon ; 
having married his sister Elpinice, and being afterwards imprisoned for 
a debt contracted by his rather, he was preyailed on, at the express 
desire, and urgent entreaties of his wife, to part with her to Callias, a 
wealthy man, on condition that he advanced money to liberate him. 
I leave female casuists to decide, how, under such circumstances, 
!E3piniee would most effectually have demonstrated her love : '* To 
have Mved," says a lady, sitting at my elbow, '^ and, if necessary, to have 
died with him, and for him, in sickness, poverty, and distress, was 
clearly the duty, and would certainly have been the choice of an ardent, 
a sincere, and affectionate wife." Some persons hare been of opinion, 
that, in the instance before us, matrimonial love was mutually on the 
dedine, and that Callias, besides being a favourite of fortune, was young, 
handsome, pleasant, and assiduous ; and that the opportunity afforded 
to Elpinice was peculiarly favourable for gratifying the secret wishes 
of her heart, and^ at the same time, maintaining the reputation of a 
tender and faithful wife. As this is one of the numerous cases in 
which opinions only can be given, we may be permitted to observe, 
in favour of the wife of Cimon, that ten thousand instances are upon 
record, and daily occur, in which women have distinguished them- 
selves by the most noble, heroic, and disinterested affection ; and if 
Elpinice was really and sincerely attached to her husband, which we 
have no authority for doubting, we cannot deny that it was a great and 
painful sacrifice. Jt is not so easy to account for another part of the 
transaction, I mean the motives which could induce Callias to buy a 
wife: if a writer on this subject be correct in his observation, that, at 
the time in which the bargain took place, she was neither young nor 
beautiful, her mental accomplishments and attraetionsj in that case, 
most have been considerable, or, contrary to the assertions of ano- 
ther author, Callias must have arrived at that period of life, in 
which the attentions of women are rather a duty than a delight. 
But, whatever were the merits, or the motives of Callias, or of Elpi- 
nice, she was not without severe trials and mortifications: it was 
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during the banishment of her husband, that she waited on Perieles ta 
intercede in his favour. On this occasion, the victorious statesman, 
probably exasperated by political resentment and, it is said, irritated by 
the previous intemperate exercise of her tongue, which every good wif^^ 
particularly in defence of her husband, has an undoubted right to make 
use of,--it was on this occasion that Pericles made the following reply, 
which I once heard a lady say no woman ever could forgive. ^' I am sur- 
prised/' said theungallant Athenian, "that with your acknowledged good 
sense, you should, in the present application, have so egr^ously erred ; 
itis only young and agreeable women that succeed in embassies like this." 

COAL, a bituminous fossil, and the general fuel of the inhabitants of 
London, first introduced into the metropolis towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but considered as a noxious material by the cautious 
citizens, who, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Edward L, 
petitioned that the use of it might be prohibited. The answer given to 
this application is not recorded ; but had it been literally complied with, 
had the bowels of the earth be«n preposterously closed against this 
prodigious branch of human industry, I am of opinion that the surface 
of the globe would not have afforded a succession of fire- wood, sufficiently 
rapid for the immense and increasing consumption of manufactures, 
luxury, and trade. Its use has, however, been regularly continued, not 
only without injury, but rather, as some think, with chemical advantage 
to the unelastic density of a London atmosphere. But, as an article of 
commerce, highly advantageous, as a collateral security to the British 
Navigation Act, a nursery for, and a supporter of, our great national 
bulwark, the navy ; the vast importance of the coal trade is best 
appreciated by the statesman, and becomes most interesting to every 
Englishman. It employs five hundred vessels, of various size and 
tonnage ; these are navigated by fifty thousand seamen and stout boys. 
To this we may add, that in the year 1788, seven hundred and sixty 
six thousand eight hundred chaldrons of cosds were imported at the port 
of London, which, besides a comfortable addition to the Duke of 
Richmond's fortune, a perquisite of one shilling per chaldron, purchased 
I believe by government since mv former impression, put into the 
public exchequer more than three hundred thousand pounds, without 
the expense of one additional revenue officer. 

COACHES IN BOND STREET. A late eminent writer, while 
he was trimming his midnight lamp, or devoting his mornings to 
intense application, was sometimes disturbed in his studies by the noise 
of the coaches in Bond-street ; but these, and the thousand interruptions 
of a wealthy luxurious metropolis, of execrable irresistible London, did 
not seduce him from literary labour. Secure in philosophy, and 
properly estimating real pleasure, he continued his dignified and tri- 
umphant march to independence and renown; he honourably closed 
his prosperous career, and what is of considerable importance, heard 
kind nature's signal of release, before age and infirmity came on. 
Rewards so desirable, it must be confessed, are often procured at the 
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expeaee of healthy animal spirits^ ease, and the common amusements of 
mankmd ; bul^authors and compilers of an inferior rank in the republic 
of letters, content with a minuter portion of profit and reputation, 
enjoy other advantages. While their pursuits, however light and super- 
-fidal, shut out the insupportable listlessness of an unoccupied mommg, 
that bane oi rising mannood, they are not prevented from attending 
occasionally to the calls of friendship and affection, to the duties, ^e 
pleasures, and sometimes the follies of social life. These writers, whom 
in another place I have called of the second order, have been sometimes 
thought more useful in diffusing information, and exciting public 
attention, than superior authors of deep learning and solid attainment^ 
who, satisfied with the possession of their treasure, are neither so anxious 
nor so charitable as those, who, following them at an humble distance 
deal out their small change to the neighbourhood. It cannot be denied, 
that they sometimes excite the smiles, and sometimes the frowns of 
their readers, by giving way to egotism and trifling, and by wandering 
from the subjects they announce, to a degree wmch would be incon- 
sistent and culpable in graver and more important productions. Using 
or abusing this literary licentiousness, one of these authors stops to 
describe the wanton transports of sparrows perched near die window of 
his chamber ; a seqond describes the midnight freaks and music of cats; 
a third details the narrative of a gossiping old woman ; a fourth the 
mishaps and adventures of juvenile gallantry; and a fifth the early 
hours, keen razor, and manual dexterity of a chattering barber. , 

COBDEN, EDWARD, a court chaplain and archdeacon of London 
in the reign of King George II., who had the rashness, the imprudence, 
or the honesty, wlme basking in the sunshine of ministerial patronage, 
and in the full career of ecclesiastical promotion, to pronounce an 
animated declamation against adultery and fornication, at the chapel of 
St. James's palace, in the royal presence, and before a crowded con* 
gregation. The text on which he preaciied was the excellent and 
emphatic reply made by Joseph to the perfidious Egyptian queen, when 
she so notoriously departed from her owq, duty, and attempted to seduce 
him from his : ^' How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?" It was the opinion of all impartial and sensible persons, that 
there was nothing in his sermon disrespectful to his royal master, nor 
indeed anything but what it was proper, right, and even his duty to say. 
But busy mischievous people, who abound in courts as well as in other 
places, represented it as an indecorous and personal attack on his 
majesty, who, with many good qualities, indulged to a culpable latitude 
his passion for women ; this proceeding of Dr. Cobden, they added, was 
particularly ungrateful, as he enjoyed at the time an income from the 
church of more than a thousand pounds a-year. It was suggested by 
others, that the disappointment of certain episcopal prospects had 
stimulated the doctor to pour forth his obnoxious philippic ; but the 
]^inciples and manners of the worthy archdeacon, as he was described 
to the editor eight-and-twenty years ago, by an eminent clerical veteran, 
who knew him well, did not justify the invidious assertion. The king, 
who at first thought little or nothing of the circumstance, was gradually 
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piersaaded by aitflil, interested, and officious people, to resent' the di8> 
cxmrse as a designed affiront ; and the preacher, perceiving that he wa»' 
treated wit^ marked negligence and disrespect, waited on his patron 
unth the manuscript sermon, in order to justify himself, but tfie noUe 
lord, from political prudence, refhsed to see him. 

To defend, what ne considered and designed as an act of indSspens»- 
Ijle duty, from malicious misrepresentation. Dr. Cobden published the 
sermon, calling it, " A persuasive to Chastity, preached befbre the 
king, &c.** in which, without the most remote personal allusion, he 
inveighs, with considerable force of ailment, against seduction, as 
urell as indiscriminate vicious indulgence : and more particularly at- 
tacks what it is the fashion of the age to defend, under the name of 
simple fornication ; insisting, that the term simple cannot, with pro- 
priety, be applied to a sin, productive of so much complicated wretch- 
edness. As a Christian, a moralist, a scholar, and a divine, the compo^ 
sition was creditable to his head and heart; and it was impossible for 
prejudice or malignity to point out a passage which could be construed 
into personal satire, or temporary allusion; in all probability, had the 
doctor possessed a little more worldly prudence, he would not have 
preach^ exactly such a sermon, before an amorous king, and a 
licentious court. Finding that he could not pacify resentment, how- 
ever palpably ill-founded, and being convinced that the world never 
forgives the man, although in the right, whom it has grossly ill-used ; 
the honest archdeacon waited on the king, lamented that his intentions 
had been misunderstood, humbly thanked his majesty for past favours, 
and resigned his appointment as court chaplain. The whole of this 
unjust business, a few years after, came out ; it was occasioned by the 
violent resentments of the licentious favourite of a great personage ; she 
would not allow that a crime, to her a source of splendid subsistence, 
should be thus publicly and pointedly attacked in the purlieus of her 
demesne. 

The office of a king's, or any great man's chaplain, is, after* all we 
can say, difficult and nice ; if nis patron be notoriously guilty of 
actions, contradictory to the express tenets of the rdigion he professes, 
he must, by a base dereliction of integrity and principle, forfeit his 
ordination vow, become abject and time-serving, and shut his eyes to 
folly and crime ; or, by following the stem dictates of gospel-con- 
sistency, risk the loss of worldly emolument, and bar the gates of pre- 
ferment against himself in a profession to which he has devoted the 
better half of his days, and a good part of his fortune, and to which a 
wife and family are probably looking up for support. I agree that an 
honest man, and a sincere Christian, in such a situation, ought not to 
hesitate between his interest and his duty ; but let us not forget that 
clergymen are creatures of like passions, and of infirmities, similar to 
our own ; if we sometimes find them backsliding, in paths where we 
have stumbled ourselves, let us not be too acrimoniously intent on re- 
marking it; if ecclesiastics cannot, or do not, imitate the example of 
Br. Cobden, let us make some allowance for circumstance, and agree 
with a modem writer, that, when placed in such situations^ these are 

TBB TIMES THAT TRY HEN's SOULS. 
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TheariMeacmi pftbEshed, in serenteen hvodred and fiftf-nix, a 
poem, sacred to the memory of Queen Anne, as a patroness and fast 
fijend of the chnrch, and takes occasion^ in a note, to mention the re^ 
roeetful v^ard -with which she always treated her chaplains, hearing 
them in public with remarkable attention, and, in her private apart- 
ments, favouring them with her presence. On liiis occasion, he relates 
tbe following story of Dr. Maningham, a court chaplain in waiting; 
daring an indisposition which confined her majesty to her chamb^, 
^"esenting himself at the customary time to read prayers, he was 
aesired, by the laiMes who attended the queen, to perform that service 
in an adjoining room : the doctor immediately replied, in his pecidiar 
way, " I will never whistle the prayers of the church through a key- 
hole." *• The answer was jocose, ' added Dr. Cobden, " but reason and 
cEeceney justified his refusal, and he was admitted into the presence of 
his gracious sovereign : the circumstance did not prevent his after- 
wards becoming a bishop ; " indeed," concludes the disappointed arch-^ 
^^oon, still sore from neglect, " the chaplain in waiting, if without 
preferment, was constantly promoted when a dignity became vacant." 

COFFEE, the seed of a tree or shrub of the jessamine species, •^ 
originally a native of Arabia, but now thriving in the West Indies, 
where it is become an important article of English comm^ce. The^ 
flower is yellow, and the berry juicy, containing two seeds ; these, when 
ga^ered, have a farinaceous bitter taste, but are wholly without that 
peculiar smdl and flavour, imparted to them by Are, and for which an 
inftision or decoction of them is so generally admired. This fashion- 
alile beverage, almost a necessary of life to the merchant, the politi- 
dan, and the author, on its first introduction in Asia, caused a violent 
religious schism among the Mahometan doctors, almost as early as the 
thirteenth century, although it was not till towards the middle of the 
sixteenth, that a coffee-house, properly so called, was established at 
Constantinople : its discovery was announced by a miraculous l^nd- 
ary tale, which each sect relates in its own way. 

" A dervise," says a certain heterodox rational Mussulman, if such 
there can be, " a dervise, overflowing with zeal or with bile, was sorely 
troubled, on observing, that his brethren were not animated by a spirit as 
active as his own : he saw, with concern, that they were listless and drowsy 
in the performance of their religious exercises, their ecstacies, their 
howlings, their whirlings round, their vertigoes, their bellowings and 
laborious breathings,'' in which, at a certain period, the Turkish priests 
equalled, or surpassed, the most enthusiastic of the followers of Barclay 
and of Fox. " The dissatisfied dervise, taking a solitary walk, to 
soothe his disturbed spirits or cool his heated imagination, observed 
that the cattle became suddenly and remarkably playsome and lively, 
aiter feeding on a certain leaf; judging, by analogy, that the same 
effect might be produced on other animals, he gave his companions a 
strong infusion of it ; their heaviness and torpor were almost instantly 
removed, and they performed the parts allotted to Ihem with exem* 
0ary activity and vigour ; the leaf, so powerful in its effects, proved 
to be the shrub from which coffee-berries afterwards were gathered. 
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'< Listen not to such profane heresies/' says an orthodox doctor of 
Mecca: '' it was in the six hundred and fifty-sixth year of the Hegira 
(ahout the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian era) mat 
Ahouhasan Schazali^ on a pilgrimage to the tomh of our most holy 
prophet^ sinking under fatigue^ extreme heat, and old age, called unto 
iiim Omar, a venerahle Scheick, his friend and companion, and thus 
addressed him :—' Teacher of the faithful! the angel of death hath 
laid his hand upon me ; cleansed from my corruptions in the waters of 
Paradise, I hope soon to he in the presence of our prophet ; hut I can- 
not depart in peace, until I have done justice to thy zeal, thy faith, and 
thy friendship ; persevere in the path thou hast so long trod, and rely 
on him, who drove the infidels Hke sheep hefore him, to extricate thee 
from all thy difficulties; farewell, sometimes think of Ahouhasan, 
pity his errors, and do justice to his good name;' he would have spoken 
further, hut his hreath failed, his eyes hecame dim, and pressing that 
hand he was to press no more, he expired without a groan. Having 
performed the last office of friendship, Omar pursued his way ; hut a 
few days after, lost in devout contemplation, or overwhelmed with 
sorrow, he wandered from his associates in the caravan, and was not 
sensihle of the danger of his situation, until involved in one of those 
whirlwinds, which, raising into the air the sandy soil of that country, 
generally prove destructive. Falling on his face, the ftiry of the hlast 
and the thick doud of sand passed over him ; ahnost sufibcated with 
dust notwithstanding the precaution he had taken, separated from the 
companions of his journey, without water to moisten his parched mouth, 
and fainting for want of sustenance, he gave himself up for a lost man: 
the stream of Ufe was propelled with difficulty, perception and sensation 
began to fail, and believing himself to be in the agonies of death, he 
poured forth a mental ejaculation to ^ah. An angel of light im<- 
mediately stood before him ; waving his hand thrice towards the holy 
city, ana pronouncing deliberately three mysterious words, a limpid 
stream suddenly gush^ from the ground, and a luxuriant shrub sprung 
forth from the barren sand of the desert; bathing the temples, the eyes, 
and the lips of Omar, with the refreshing fluid, the celestial messenger 
disappeared The cool stream, and the berries plucked from the mi- 
raculous tree, soon recovered the sinking man ; he poured forth his soul 
in thanksgiving, and sank into a deep sleep, from which he awoke 
in full vigour and spirits. Omar, with renewed strength, soon rejoined 
the caravan, and relating the supernatural circumstance, a mosque was 
erected on the spot by the zeal and contributions of true b^evers ; 
cojSee, that wonderful shrub, the peculiar gift of our prophet, and 
more particularly the produce of his favoured country, still continues the 
solace, cordial, and comforter of his devoted followers." 

This singular specimen of Turkish superstition, in which the Ma- 
hometan appears to have encroached on the prerogatives of the Vatican, 
is taken from a curious book, which, previous to the Gallic Revolution, 
was in the Ubrary of the King of France, and presented to Louis the 
XV, by Said, an ambassador from the Porte to the court of Versailles. 
It is called in the title page, Dgihan Numa, that is, a description of the 
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world, and was printed at Constantinople, in 1781, adorned with plates, 
and Ulustrated oy maps ; the author, or rather the compiler, was 
Kiatih Cheleli, a learned doctor of the Turkish law. 

'' Coffee," says this enlightened Mussulman, who> shaking off the 
stupidity and indolence of ms countrymen, assumes the character of a 
medical enquirer, after he has quitted that of an implicit belieyer, 
'' coffee is arejoicer of the heart, an enlivener of conversation, a sovereign 
restorative, after the fatigues of study, of lahour, or of love; itspecuUar 
characteristic is to comfort the stomach, nourish the nerves, and to 
protect the frame against the dehilitating effects of a hot climate and a 
fiery atmosphere. Taken an hour after dinner, it prevents an accu- 
mulation of crudities in the first passages, is an infalllhle remedy for 
the horrors of digestion, and the megrims." It was not prohahle that 
so wholesome, and agreeahle an artide of diet, would he long confined 
to Asia ; it is said to have heen introduced to the fashionable circles of 
Paris, by Thevenot, in 1669, but had been made use of in London as 
an exotic luxury, before that time. The first coffee-house opened in the 
British metropolis, was in George Yard, Lombard-street, by Rosqua, 
the Greek servant of a Turkey merchant, in the year 1 65a ; its fiavour 
was considered so delicate, and it was thought by the statesmen of those 
days, (no very reputable characters) to promote society and political 
conversation so much, that a duty of fourpence was laid on every gallon 
made and sold. But, Anthony Wood earnestly insists, that there was 
a house, for selling coffee, at Oxford, two years before Rosqua com- 
menced the trade in London ; " that those who delighted in novelty, 
drank it at the sign of the Angel, in that university, a house kept by an 
outlandish Jew." In another part of his works, he says, that Nathaniel 
Conopius, a native of Crete, and a fugitive from Constantinople, but 
residing in the year 1 648, at Baliol coUege, Oxford, made, and drank 
every morning, a drink called coffey, the first ever made use of in that 
ancient university. 

This popular beverage is mentioned in a tract published by judge 
Rumsey, in 1659, entitled ^' Or^num Salutis, or an instrument to 
cleanse the stomach; together with divers new experiments on the 
virtues of tobacco and coffee." It is observed in this work, by a corres- 
pondent of the author, " that apprentices, clerks, and others, formerly 
used to take their morning draugnt, in ale, beer, or wine, which, by the 
dizziness they cause in the brain, make many unfit for business ; but 
that now they may safely play the good fellow, in this wakeful civil 
drink, for the introduction of which, first in London, the respect of the 
whole nation is due to Mrs. Muddiford." 

Chocolate is a preparation from the seeds of a small American tree, 
caDed, by botanists. Cacao Guatimalensis, bearing a large red fruit, in 
the shape of a cucumber, which generally contains twenty or thirty of 
the nuts, boiled and prepared according to art. This higmy nutritious, 
agreeable, and, to many, wholesome drink, became, on its first intro- 
duction, a subject of strong agitation and warm contest, with many 
conscientious and scrupulous catholics. Approaching in its originiu 
form, and in its alimentary properties, so nearly to solid diet, it was 
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doubted, by the timid and the devout, whether enjoying so •deikioi^ 
4uid invigoraiing a hixury in Lent, and other seasons appointed by the 
church for fasts, was not vidating or eluding a sacred and indispensa- 
ble ordinance. Tiiat party whidi were unwilling to resign their choco- 
late, quoted the words of Saint Thomas, who repeatedly asserts thai it 
is by solid food only that a fast can be properly said to be broken; that 
if it is unlawful to diink this liquor on fast days, because of the portion 
of solid cocoa contained in it, by the same rule, wine and beer, which 
>on these occasions have never been interdicted, might be forbidden ; as 
the first contains a large proportion of the saccharine substance of ^e 
grape, and the latter suspends rather than dissolves the whole of the 
farina of the grain. The cliocolate drinkers were opposed by a powee- 
iaL party of rigid disciplinarians, and austere devotees : a Spani^ pby- 
«ician wrote a Latin treatise, expressly anfainst what appeared to hiia 
so impious a practice on a fast day ; his book, entitled Tribunal Medico- 
Magicum, exhibits much zeal and some learning ; that he was stroi^ly 
attached to the luxury against which he declaims, is a strong pcesump- 
tion in favour of his sincerity. 

The Spaniard's book was answered by a cardinal of the cathdic 
church, in a candid and agreeable way ; it was the opinion of the eccle- 
siastic, supported, indeed, by reason and experience, that neither choco- 
late nor \«ine, taken in moderation, could, stricdy speaking, be construed 
into breaking a fast ; yet, he hoped, that such a concession would not 
be made a pretext, by sensuality and wickedness^ for using them to ex- 
cess, by which some of our greatest bl&ssing:s are conv^ted into ciurses ; 
as, whatever tempts or occasions us to overstep the bounds of nature 
and of temperance, can never be defended by the canons of the church. 
The Roman prelate concludes his rational and truly pious book, wiittea 
in Latin not unworthy of the Augustan age, with the following words, 
which ought to be written in letters of gdid, in some conspicuous part 
of every eating room in £urope. 

" The infidel and voluptuary may ridicule the idea oi the Almighty 
Creator of the universe t>eing pleased, or displeased, with a man ior 
having a full or an empty stomach ; but whatever tends, di: ectly or re- 
motely, to subdue rebellious passions, and subject a creature like man to 
the restraints of reason and religion, cannot fail being a matter of tl>e 
highest importance to our well-doing here, and our everlasting destuiy 
hereafter." 

The arguments of the cardinal were so convincing, or the Spaaiaxd 
Don Juan de Caldera so open to conviction, that he published a recaat- 
ation, in which he warmly thanked his eminence for the informati<m 
and instruction he had received ; tlis triumph was thought too import- 
ant not to be noticed, and the physician's letter was added to all future 
•copies of the cardinal's work. 

COMMITTEES ABOVE STAIRS.— It was frequently lamented, 
by a late worthy baronet,^ that the business of a certain assembly, which 
falls more immediately under the care of those who are the sul^ect of 
this article^ was often hurried over inattentively ; and that private bills 
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wmetiines passed^ in which the property of thougands was at stak^, 
without the persons in question h^ng at all aware of their importance. 
''I was witness to. an instance of this kind/ said my authority^ the 
late sir George Savile, " it was in the committee which sat on the 
ilminston Indosure Bill. I observed that an elderly man attended 
4tgularly every day^ and that he seemed to observe what pa£»ed with 
.BKMre tUan ordinary attention ; when the bill was gone through, and 
•tead for the last time, he seemed to listen with increased anxiety. I 
Ihought it my duty to ask the strai^ger, if he was at all concerned in the 
^Nisiness before tne committee. ' If I understood righdy what the 
^^tleman has just been reading/ said the old man^ 'it will ruin me and 
jny family.' Sir George felt himself strongly interested, enquired particii-i 
l»ly into the circumstances of the case> and finding that what he had 
heard was stricdy true, took care to move an amendment^ which pre- 
v^ated the impending mischief ; and the countryman, who had no 
money to fee counsel, returned home with lively impressions of thunk- 
iulness and gratitude. ''The honorable member, whenever he mentioned 
the circumstance, always concluded with advising his associates to 
^otiich aU fnrivate biUs very narrowly. 

COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND ; the following strictures on 
it, are extracted from a sensible political work> published at an early 
period of the French Revdution^ and .mu/ to be translated from tfa^ 
QetmKi. But it is not possible for a reader of common ss^acity to be 
4eoeived ; the sentiments^ idiom, and minute local knowledge of our 
constitution; of the pracdce of our courts, our provincial customs and 
Planners, evidently prove the work to be wholly and originally Englidb, 
bjT the hand of a masterly but home manufacturer. 

*' The Common Law of Endand," says this acute writer, who from 
ihumiUty, pride, or policy, hath written under the disguise of a foreign 
name, '' tae Common Law of England, as it exists only by tradition 
>and usage, is not corroborated by the evidence of any original text, and 
ike who wants to know what the law is aa any point, must look to the 
partioular cases which have been decided, and observe what the judges 
remember the law to be. In most nations, ancient and modern, it 
hath been, and is the custom, to apply general rules to particular cases ; 

but ikN ENCkiaSH BARRISTBR MOST SXI^tAGT A GENERAL RULE fBOH 

PARTICULAR OASES AND DECISIONS. Thcsc precedents, to use a tech- 
aical phrase, if they do not exactly tally, are frequently over-ruled ; by 
which means an English judge is converted iuto a legislator, without 
4»iisumng or asking for the assent of the three legitimate branches of 
^^ ooBstitution. Laws so made, and so easily repealed, must neces- 
sarily be attended with obscurity and uncertainty ; and althonch, for 
several hundred years, the courts of justice have been perpetuaJuy em- 
ployed, in publishing fragments of this tradition, questions of law are per- 
petusdly arising; e^ery term begets a volume of decisions, and there still 
remain innumerable points which the lawyers admit have yet been never 
decided. The most surprising and vexatious part of the business is, that 
the greater part of these unexplained and undecided questions, productive 
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of long and expensive suits^ arise not from private wrongs, or pubMe 
rights, or from tne points themselves in dispute^ but from mere matters 
of form, from errors in the mode of proceeding, from doubts concerning 
the jurisdiction and practice of different courts ; so that the time ana 
talents of the judges, counsellors, and solicitors are employed, not in 
deciding the differences which had arisen between the parties before the 
process nad begun^ but which have arisen since, and been wholly occa- 
sioned by the proceedings:" so that it is frequently in the power of a 
special attorney, or a deep-headed barrister^ in a suit of forty shillings, 
to set afloat opinions, and rouse discussions, re-hearings, demurrers, and 
appeals, whicn will cost the plaintiff and defendant two or three hun- 
dred pounds. <' It also often nappens, that the court, bound down and 
chained to exact and specific modes, is obliged to non-suit a plainti^ 
whom at the same time it knows to be right, on account of errors^ not 
of his producing, but his lawyer's, and for which he must suffer; he also 
must pay the costs of an adversary who hath injured him/' 

There is much truth and good sense in the strictures of this author^ 
many of which I have suppressed on account of his evident asperity 
against the English constitution, and all its institutions ; but that passage 
in a preceding part of this article, which I have printed in small capi- 
tals, 1 consider as a strong and well-founded panegyric on the common 
law of this realm ; general rules drawn from particular cases, theory 
founded on good sense, supported by practice, and adapted to the wants^ 
wishes, and occasions of a creature uke man, and modelled according to 
the occasions which arise, I consider as the acme of moral as weil as 
political wisdom. But as it is not amiss sometimes to receive instruc- 
tions^ even from an enemy, it would be well worthy of the attention of 
those whom it concerns, to hear what is, and hath been often alleged^ 
against the common law on the score of uncertainty, delay, and expense. 
Yet, it hath been observed, that these evils are not wholly without 
advantage: what man, possessed of hereditary or acquired property, 
will r^et, that it is and must be a work of time, labour, expense, and 
consideration, to dispossess him of that which is the support of himself 
and family? And that the process necessary to accomphsh so serious a 
purpose is cautiously marked out and guarded by precise forms, which 
prevent all possibinty of undue influence, erroneous judgment, or 
caprice ; that th& question is in fact decided, rather by the established 
law of precedents and previous opinions, by the dead letter, rather than 
warped by the prejudices, and exposed to the fallible conceptions of 
living men. Another advantage to be deduced from the dearness and 
perplexity of law is, that the good sense of mankind, will in a few years 
see, that without absolute and urgent necessity, no prudent man should 
go to law ; and instead of running to the attorney on every occasion of 
passion, outrage, or dispute, foUow the old-fashioned, but excellent 
custom, of submitting it to the arbitration of some disinterested and 
intelligent neighbour. I rqjoice to hear from a professional friend, 
that this rational and amicable mode of avoiding law-suits, since the 
expense of stamps has been so enormous, is again returning ; a consi- 
deration of the condition* of a man, who, having gained his cause, was 
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ia rafflt and the person who was defeated, without any dothes, exein« 
pfifira in other places than on signs, may also help to confirm the 
salutary practice,, 

COMMON-PLACE JOKES, on religion, law, war, physic, and 
tnarriaee. More than one example has heen given in this collection, to 
prove that deists, infidels, and freethinkers, do not exactly hold all the- 
tenets they profess. To make lawyers and their profession a source of 
satire, invective, misrepresentation, and reproach, is common in most 
jovial companies ; this charge has also heen alleged against the editor of 
the present page ; if well founded, he is and must he an ungrateful and 
unreasonahle man, for he has found in special aUomet/s and harristers, 
some of the most agreeable and useful of his associates. Indeed, when 
our persons and property are invaded, we make a sorry figure without 
them. To abuse the medical tribe, to laugh at the family apothecary, and 
to ridicule pills, potions and gallipots, has been thought fair from the days 
of Dryden and Garth ; yet in the hour of danger, sickness, and distress, 
we send for them with anxious haste. The military spirit has been for 
ages the subject of declamation to pliilcsophers, historians, moralists, 
and poets ; one author has not scrupled to call them the plague and 
reproach of mankind ; yet, under our present circumstances, and while 
man continues to be a singularly contrasted compound of vice and vir- 
tue, weakness and magnanimity, how and where should we have been 
widiout our present patriotic and well disciplined army ? The correct 
manners, ana in many instances the laudable conduct, of quakers in 
vrivate life, merit approbation, but they would be crushed or annihilated 
oy the first troop of unprincipled desperadoes, who might choose to 
attack them ; and does not the general conduct of mankind in the mass 
afford a strong proof, that they would be attacked? To ridicule mar- 
riage and encourage nuptial infidelity was once the burthen of their song, 
wim play- writers, novelists, and poets; yet of those who write and 
those who read their performances with such applause, how very few 
could be named, who at some period of their lives have not enter^ into 
the marriage state, or ardently desired it ! In reply, it may be observed 
and has been said by a lady, who has often contributed to the amuse- 
ment of my readers, that all this is very true, but Mr. Common-Place 
Book, would you deprive us of an innocent laugh ? By no means, I 
only wish merry folks to recollect, that ridicule is not the test of truth ; 
that we may laugh at our best friends, and our best interests, till we cease 
to value and almost despise them. A case in point is upon record ; a well 
hiown profligate, who repented as others nave done, when it was too 
late, was visited in his last hours by a neighbouring clergyman, intimate 
for many years vnth his family, and in the days of uncorrupted youth 
an associate of the dying man ; a short but interesting conversation 
took place, which concluded with the ecclesiastic's offering up ardent 
prayers for his recovery or his repentance. The sinking sinner repeatedly 
su^esting doubts if it was possible for the Almighty to accept and admit 
80 loul an ofiender into the realms of everlasting Uiss, the minister 
proceeded to quote several passages from the New Testament, strongly 
m favour of mercy and foi^iveness. He was suddenly amazed and 
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iBtemipled im thssfational mid hmmwae-mftk by ^ offender'^ exdmm^ 
iiig, afid i^fMrentiy in great agkadoii^ " My dear laar, fet roe intreat ymr 
to forbear ; every word you repeat from that much injured book pmit9 
new daggers in my heart ; there is scarcely a passage in it^ which I and 
my prmne eompsnioiiia bsTe not reviled and maSe a joke of in our 
biNirs (^ revelry and cmronsing^ by whidi means I have poisoned wha€ 
iroidd otherwise at this terribk moineat be an inestimable source ei 
comfort ! ! '^ 

CONCANNEN, MATTHEW, one of the members of a literary 
dnb^ who excited the satirical vengeance of Pope. Concsnnen woidd 
long since have been Ibrgotten, except in the Dunciad, had not a sif^- 
lur circumstance brought nis name again before the public : Dr. Knight, 
librarian to the British Museum, having^ia the year 1750 taiken a house 
in Crane-court ; while it was repairing, the persons empl€>yed informed 
him, that in a recess by the fire-side of an upper room, covered with 
canvass and papered, but which had once been a doset, they had dis^ 
covered a number of dusty papers. They were deposited by his direc- 
tiim in a place of safety, and when the doctor took possession, to ex-' 
amine his treasure was the occasional emj^yment of a leisure hour; 
covered by a heap of old bills, receipts, and other uninteresting doctK 
ments, he found an original letter from doctor Warburton, who, at 
the time of writing it, was an attorney at, Newark, in Nottir^hara- 
shire ; it was addressed to the subject of our present article, w£m> at a 
certain time probal^y lodged in the house, which had formerly been 
let in separate apartments. Although not, strictly speaking, his pro» 
perty, £&. ELnight considering it as an aUquot part of his dwelling, pre- 
served the paper ; it afterwards eame into the possession of Dr. Mark 
Akenside, an eminent whig-poet, and author of ^'The Pleasures of 
the Ims^ination ;** and ultimately passed into the hands of the aeote 
and indefatigable Mr. Malone, by whom it was laid before the pubfic. 
The circumstance, though trifling, was curious, that the future editor 
and panegyrist of Pope uiould have been actually introduced to a society 
of persons, who had grossly reviled him ; that he ^louM thankfully 
acknowle(%e this introduction as an honour and a favour ; that he should 
join with mem in abusing his future patron, aeeuse him of f^agiarism 
and a want of genius ; and flnaHy, thaft he should write notes to a malig* 
nant personal si^re, in which nis old friends were virulently attacked. 
Little accidents sometimes are productive of important changes ; had 
the letter in question been ever seen or heard of by the irritable and 
easily exasperated translator of Homer, Warburton would himself have 
been hand^ down to everlasting ridicule in ^e Dunciad, he would 
never have defended the Essay on Man, against Crousaz; his introduc- 
tion to the wealthy niece of Mr. Allen woSold not have taken place, and 
the humble Nottinghamshire attorney would never have ascended an 
eedesiastic throne, in the cathedral of Gloucester : the letter has been 
talked of so much, that I had almost forgotten to transeribe it. 

Dear Sir, Newark, Jan. 2, 1 726. 

Having had no more r^ard for those papas which I spoke of and 
jaromised to Mr. Theobald thim just what they deserved, I in vain 
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Kn^hl^ iar^usm thmng^ & number of laeaa papers tet bad the same 
kmd of abortive birth. I used to make it one good part of my 
amoseraent in reading the English poets, those of them I mean whose 
ydn flows regularly as well as clearly, to traee them to their sources, 
and to observe what ore, as well as dirt, they brought down with them. 
Dryden, I have often had occasion to observe, borrows for want of 
leisure, and Pope for want of genius, Milton from pride, and Addison 
through modesty. And now I am speaking of the latter, that you 
and Mr. Theobald may see of what kind those idle collections are, 
and to give you my notion of what we may safely pronounce an imi- 
tation ; for it is not I presume the same train of ideas that follow in the 
same description of an ancient and a modern, where nature, when 
attended to, always supplies the same stores, which will authorise us to 
pronounce the latter an imitation, for as Terence has observed, tiihU est 
dictunif quod nan sit prius dictum : for these reasons I say, I give my- 
self the pleasure of setting down some imitations I observed in the Cato 
of Addison : — 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. — Addison, 

Quod 81 immortalitas consequeretur prsosentis periculi fugam, tamen eo mag^ ea 
fugienda esse videretur, quo diuturnior esset servitus. — TuUii Philippica, 

Bid him disband his legions, 

Restore the commonwealth to liberty, 

Submit his actions to the public censure, 

And stand the judgment of a Roman senate ; 

Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. — Addison. 

I^eem i^lt ? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. Neminem equiorem reperiet 
(piaxa m»»-~ — TulUi PkUippiceh 

But what is life ? 

*Tis not to stalk about and draw fresh air 

From time to time; 

*Tis to be free. When liberty is gone, 

Life grows insipid and has lost its relish. — Addison, 

Non enim in spiritu vita est ; sed ea nulla est omnino servienti. 

Tullii Philippica^ 

Remember, ! my friends, the laws, the rights. 
The gen'rous plan of power delivered down 
From age to age by your renown'd forefathers ; 
! never let it perish in your hands. — Addison, 

Hanc libertatem retinete, quseso, Quirites, quam vobis, tanquam hereditatem, 
majorea nofttri reliquerunt. — Tullii Philippica, 

This mistress of the world, this seat of empire. 

The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods. — Addison, 

Roma domus virtutis, imperii et dignitatis ; domicilium gloriae, lux orbis ter- 
larum. — Tullius de Orators. 

Half of the fifHi scene of the third act is copied from the ninth book 
of Lucan, between the three hundredth and the seven hundredth line. 
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You see by this the exactness of Mr. Addison's judgroent^ wh^ 
wanting sentiments worthy the Roman Cato, sought for them in Tully 
and Lucan. When he would wish to give his subject a terrible graccy 
he borrows from Shakspeare. 

O think what anxious moments pass hetween 

The hirth of plots and their last fatal periods : 

! 'tis a dreadful interval of time 

Filled up with horror all, and hig with dehth. .^Addison. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma or a hideous dream ; 

The genius and the mortal instruments' 

Are then in council ; and the state of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. — Shakspeare's Julius Casar, 

You may justly complain of my so long deferring my thanks for all 
your favours during my stay in town, but more particularity for intro- 
ducing me to those worthy and ingenious gentlemen with whom we 
passed our last evening. 1 am. Sir, with all esteem, 

Your most obliged friend, and humble servant, 

W. Warburton. 

CONCINI, or as he was called by his own countrymen, Conchini, 
and by the French, Conchine, the son of a clerk in a public office at 
Florence, who, entering into the domestic service of Mary de Medicis, 
previously to her marriage with Henry the Fourth, king of France, 
accompanied that princess to Paris! By the graces of his person, and 
a pleasing address, having secured the queen's favour, and won the 
affections of Leonora Galigai, a daughter of her majesty's nurse, he 
became her husband, and by this connection added considerably to his 
influence with the royal widow, who was of the same age with Lieonora, 
and had been inorditiately fond of her from their earliest infancy. The 
attachment of Concini, on this occasion, must have been founded on 
motives of political interest, or intellectual esteem, for his wife was 
grossly deficient in personal beauty. Their patroness being appointed 
Queen Regent, during the minority of Louis the Thirteenth, Concini 
became in fact, if not in form, Maire du Palais, an office so hatefully 
administered in the earlier ages of the French monarchy, in a word, 
governor of the palace as well as the person of the young king; he 
was ennobled, the dignity of Marshal of France was conferred upon 
him, and he accumulated enormous wealth, securing for himself, his 
familv, and dependants, the highest and most lucrative appointments. 
But the vain and ambitious Florentine was not satisfied with possessing 
these advantages; he could not be content without an ostentatious 
display of them in every place, and on every occasion; this weakness, 
which a court favourite more than any man ought always to avoid, this 
weakness appeared in the splendour of his dress, the magnificence of 
his houses, the profusion of his table, and the costly liveries of three 
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famidFed attendants. Such conduct was unpardonable in a man, who 
on other occasions discovered no want of acuteness and good sense ; it 
can only be attributed to his sudden deration, and an unexpected tide 
of wealth and prosperity suddenly flowing in upon him ; these are often 
found to weaken the head, and corrupt the heart. 

Brutus confessed, that after frequently wavering he was irrevocably 
fixed in his purpose of assassination, by Caesar's receiving the senate 
sitting; we may judge of its effect on a stern republican, when an an- 
cient writer and a moderate man mentions this circumstance in the fol- 
lowing strong terms ;—pracipttam et inexpiabiUm invidiam. The death 
of Concini is said to have been determined on, by his appearing with 
his head covered in the king's presence. This imprudent folly, more 
than real crimes, proved his ruin ; it excited the king's jealousy, and 
provoked the hatred of the people, whose prejudices against foreign fa- 
vourites were soon converted into malignity, abhorrence, and detestation. 
These expressions may appear too strong, but they scarcely convey 
an adequate idea of the sentiments of rancour and aversion universally 
entertained against him ; this I believe will be the opinion of most 
readers, when informed of certain extraordinary proceedings, which I 
mean presently to relate. 

Another circumstance hastened his destruction ; the king was now 
approaching to manhood, and indignant at the dishonourable state of 
vassalage in which he had been long confined, which had deprived him 
of improving intercourse, customary amusements, and necessary exer- 
cise. Although little more than sixteen years old, the king quickly saw 
that in the present exasperated state of the public mind, to dismiss and 
to punish Concini would be acceptable to the majority of his subjects ; 
but he knew, at the same time, that a numerous and powerful party were 
attached to him by blood, by gratitude, and interest The sovereign 
in this instance conspired against the minister; private meetings were 
held, and after mature consideration it was resolved to remove the pre- 
sumptuous Italian, who, though a stranger of obscure birth, thus arro- 
gantly presumed to establish an uncontrolled ascendancy over king, 
nobles, and people. This disgraceful business was undertaken by one 
of those tools who are ready on most occasions to execute the purposes 
of despotism and vengeance ; the unpopular favourite was way-laid as 
he passed to the Louvre, and received the contents of a pistol in his heart. 
A detachment of soldiers was sent to seize the wife of the murdered 
man ; it being the dead hour of night, Leonora was found in her bed, 
from which the miscreants dragged her with many circumstances of 
brutality and indecorum. After plundering the apartments of her 
papers, ner money, and jewels, they conveyed her to the Bastile; a pro- 
secution was commenced against her for practising Jewish mysteries 
and other crimes, which it is not easy to read or to relate without a smile 
or a sigh. The prisoner was accused of rising before day-break at 
every return of the Jewish festivals, and of chaunting select passages 
horn the Psalms of David ; of sacrificing a cock, as is a custom with 
Jews on the day of the feast of reconciliation ; of consulting magicians 
and astrologers, who professed judicial mathematics, particularly the bel- 
dame Isabel, a sorceress by trade, to know, whether by virtue of her art 
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any informatii^ could ^ fHrocured concerning ^e &itare eveiitS'of Lco^ 
nora's Hfe, or any of her family. It ^^as furt^ added in aggravation «f 
the dharges^ that a cracifix, generally kept in Oaligus room, -was alvmi 
TCTQOYed during the cekhration of me unlawful ceremonies wlitichtfie 
offender and her associates practised; and that the parties concerned 
had prepared themselves hy previous diet : the witnesses heing a^ed 
«f wnat Ihis consisted^ replied^ ** The combs of white coekst etirefidhf 
chosen, and the kidneys of young rams.** It was also proved in evidence 
against her, that a hook of strange characters was found in the apart- 
ment, hy which she was enabled to influence the thoughts and mdina- 
tions of persons of quality ; that phSacteries, ^periapts, amulets, and liga- 
tures, for suspending strange substances to her neck, were discovered 
in her cabinet, and that Htde images of wax were concealed in a coffia 
lined with black velvet. These and other charges of a similar kind 
seem inconsistent with the character given of the favourite and confidant 
of Mary de Medicis by a grave historian, who relates an answer given 
by the unhappy woman to one of her judges. Being asked by what arts 
she had attained and preserved so irresistible an influence over 1^ 
queen, Leonora replied — " By that power, which strong understandings 
dways exercise over weak minds." These words, if actually spoken, 
prove that tiiie diarges brought against Leonora were maliciously fabric- 
cated, or that it is possible and perhaps frequent for the same persons 
to exhibit in their conduct and conversation surprising contrasts of 
wisdom and of folly. The offender being found guilty, was beheaded 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, and her body burnt to 
ashes. 

Such was the fate of Concini and his wife ; yet I have sometimes 
doubted whether the crimes (their Judaizing and witchcraft out of the 
question) whether the crimes they committed were in any respect 
greater than those of their predecessors and successors in similar situa- 
tions ; they were favourites at court, they gratified their ambition, op- 
pressed their opponents, and accumulated wealth, as most favourites in 
all ages have done ; but Concini, as I have before observed, wanted 
prudence, moderation, and good sense, in the enjoyment of those advan- 
tages he possessed, and appears to have treated with neglect the woman 
to whom he was indebted for his prosperous elevation. When Leonora 
was told what had happened to her husband by the officers who carried 
her to prison, she replied — '*■ Quit meritoit tout; quit eloitun mechant 
homme, qui rCavoit pas couche avec elle pour trois ans** 

The life a;id death of Concini are familiar to most general readera, 
and I have two reasons for repeating a well-known story : flrst, l^t I 
might have an opportunity of proving, as I have endeavoured to do, 
that he was not that tyrannical and hateful monster which he has been 
sometimes described ; and secondly, to show that the treacherous me- 
thod of despatching an opponent, adopted in his case, and which scarcely 
any circumstance or situation can palliate, might clearly have been 
avoided by Louis the Thirteenth. This opinion is confirmed by the 
almost universal hatred with which Concini was r^arded, and is ro- 
markably evinced by certain movements I promised to relate, and whidi 
took place the day after he was murdered. The body had been pri^ 
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."faBtfllT a»tarfed by Im inends in the ckwch of St. Gomain rAaxernoBt ; 
tat toe instant hit death was generally ksown^ the populace hurried in 
CBOvds to the spot where he was buried, and disinterred the corpse ; 
alter ezeeratioiis, yellings, and various abominable xnutilationsy they 
dragged it thjnsn^ the streets, and finally conduded their sava^ 
Iriam^ by cutting the object of their impotent v^geance into a thoo- 
flBBd pieces. Tl»s scene, almost eaual to the modem revolutioiiary 
hoiron of Paris, Lyons, and Versailles, was attended with other dr- 
CMBstances too shocking to relate in f^glish. ^ Un autre/* says a 
ftoicfa wiilier, spealdngof the persons who had yitdatedCraicini's tomb^ 
^'un autre mk sa mam dans le corps, la reiira toute sanglante, et la porta 
^dams sa boucie pomr sucer le sang ; un autre eut moyen de Im armcher 
ieaaemr, et taller cmre sur les ckarbons, et manger publiquement avec du 
tmaigre," Cardinal Richelieu, who afterwards guided the councils of 
Fcaace, and exerted a despotism far greater and more unrelenting, but 
cooducted wkh dexterity and management, was introduced at court, 
mad patronized by Concini: sharing in the Fl<Mentine's disgrace^ he 
iBtired £or a Stuart time, but being soon recalled, lived and died undis- 
tnriied in the sunshine of royal favour. Yet, at a certain period of his 
adrainistrataoii, when a crowd, I forget on whatoccasion, were huzzaing 
as the carnage of lus eminence was passing, an enemy of ihe cardindl^ 
dbceryed — '^ lis ont anpareniment cubUe, yue ceimt un des coqtdns d^un 
Jwf ezcofmmvsn.^ '' They seem to have forgot that he was one of the 
'vwbtsof an excommunicated Jew." 

CONCLAVE, a part of the palace of the Vatican, consisting of 
several Imrge ante-chaimberB made use of for electing a pope, and divided 
by nufoerous temporary partitions into small rooms, called cells ; each 
cardinal beang allowed two; one £or his own use, furnished with a bed, 
a few chairs and a table ; and another fw his conclavist, or secretary. 
The ri^t of chooedng a supreme head of the Catholic churdi has be^ 
exercised for almost time immemonal by the college of cardinals : their 
Bumher was limited to seventy, at the council of Basil, by Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth. In the middle of the eighteenth century they amounted 
to siiU.y-eight; of whom fifty were It^ans, six Frencn, four Germans^ 
three %)an lards, three Portuguese, one a Fleming, and one a Pcdander ; 
it is a standing law of the sacred college, that every pope must be a 
native of Italy. 

To the digmty of cardinal there is no revenue attached, but they are 
still eminentissimi, and generally hdki considerable offices, civil as wdl 
as eedesiastical ; they consider themselves on an equslity with princes, 
aad as sudi have been treated. Twelve or fourteen days are generaUy 
eoeopded in performing the funeral obsequies of a deceased pontiff; 
during this time, the cammerhngo, or great chamberlain, who is always 
a cardinal, acts as regent, is attended by the pope's guaids, and issues 
<circukr ktt^is to the sacred coiiege for holding a condava The body 
«f his hohness, m the mean time, lies in state in a magnificent bed 
raised in St. Peter's church, which is illuminated with torches and 
wax lights ; cardinals in blade oopes^ at intervals, bestowing absolutaon^ 
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and sprinkling incense and holy water. These and other oeremonics 
being concluded, and the departed pope interred, a discourse is general^ 
pronounced by some eminent churchman, or high officer of the palace^ 
de eUgendo potUifice, followed by prayer and exhortation. A governor 
of the condave being next chosen and sworn to perform the duties of 
his appointment with justice and impartiality, the cardinals, after oel0> 
bratin^ mass in St Peter^s church, and hearing an appropriate sermon, 
retire m procession two and two, into tlie condave, wnich is then shut 
up by the governor, and no one let out or admitted, except in cases 
of dangerous illness, till the new sovereign of Rome is dected. Be- 
freshments, as occasion may require, are brought to the door and de- 
posited in boxes, which turn round like those usually placed in ooo- 
vents, so that whatever they contain may be received by the persons in 
the interior, without their seeing or speaking to those on the outside; 
in this manner are the cardinals subsisted, and provisions conveyed to 
them, till the business for which they assembled is conduded. Each 
cardinal orders his conclavist to write down on a slip of paper the name 
of the candidate to whom he gives his vote ; these pieces of paper ave 
deposited in a chalice, which stands on a long table covered with green 
cloth in the chapel of the conclave. Two cardinals, appointed by the 
governor, successively read aloud the contents of these detached notes; 
he who has two-thirds of the suffirages is dedared pope, but till this 
takes place, the scrutiny must be repeated. Sometimes parties are so 
exactly balanced, that the election becomes a long and tedious process ; 
and a person is frequently chosen indifferent, and sometimes disagree- 
able to both sides, merely on account of his old age and infirmities, and 
because the electors cannot agree in opinion concerning the original 
object of their choice: an instance of this kind may be seen by refer* 
ring to the article Perelli, in this volume. On some occasions, when 
the votes for a popular candidate have been numerous, so as to be within 
three or four of the necessary number, they who consider themsdves 
as possessing the majority come out as it were by inspiration (from 
which this method takes its name) but previously agreed on, and calling 
to each other with a loud voice, mention the name of the cardinal they 
fix on for pope; when, the minority, taken as it were by surprise, 
and fearing to incur the displeasure of a new pontifi^, join in the cry, 
and thus the dection is conduded. The cardinals inunediatdy do 
homage on their knees to the holy father, who in his turn bestows 
on them a short benediction, prays for divine assistance in the great 
charge to which he has been callad, and mentions the future name he 
will bear. A cardinal then announces the new pope from a lofty bal- 
cony to the people, who on these occasions assemble in crowds, are 
particularly hcentious and irritable, and profess wonderful impatience 
if the cardinals in the conclave are tedious in thdr deliberations. In 
their acdamations, after the name of the pontiff and santo padre, they 
frequently add e grosse pagnolle (and large loaves). The coronation <» 
the pope with the triple crowns generaBy takes place in the course of 
a week : a discharge of cannon from the Moles Adriana, now called 
the castle of St, Angdo, and an univer»EQ gaol delivery through the 
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'^edeiSa8ti<NiI states, with ft magnificent caTalcade called the possbssio^ 
ivhen his holiness goes to take possession of the church of St. John 
Lateran^ conclude the election. 

* '♦! was a spectator," says an agreeable and well-informed traveller, 
"*• I was ft spectator of the possessio which took place when Clement 
llie Thirteenth, Charles Rezzonico, a native of Venice, was advanced to 
lAie chair of St. Peter in July 1758 ; it extended for full three miles, 
from the palace of the Vatican through the whole extent of the city of 
Rome. His hob'ness was preceded and followed b^ more than two 
thousand horsemen, divided into squadrons ; the variety of their uni- 
forms, ensigns, and decorations, formed an amusing and splendid 
apectade. A body of cuirassiers, completely armed in the ancient man- 
ner, presented no bad resemblance of an old Roman cohort; the accu- 
rate observance of costume would not have displeased the classic taste of 
mn antiquary. 

" These were followed by a distinguished body, the roman barons, 
bat their appearance after the cuirassiers did not please the spectators ; 
they were clothed in black silk, their hair short, craped and powdered; 
and although on horseback, they wore black silk shoes, enormous bows, 
and white silk stockings, with a chapeau de bras under each of their 
arms. Every baron was preceded by four pages in silk cloaks richly 
embroidered with gold ; the hair of these attendants, though slightly 
tied, flowed luxuriantly on their shoulders ; the bridle and stirrups of 
each baron and his page had a groom on each side walking slowly on 
and superintending ; in addition to these, the barons ivere each of them 
foUowed by a train of twenty footmen in liveries heavy with gold. 
The cardinals with numerous attendants, their flat hats tied under 
their chins, and their long cloaks wholly covering the horse on which 
they rode, excited our attention as the least attractive and most incon- 
venient dress for a person on horseback. The various dignitaries of 
die church succeeded their eminences in due order, and formed a nume- 
rous train ; they were foUowed by the pope*s household, all in their 
dresses of ceremony ; among these, we could not help remarking the 
venerable father Orsi, master of the sacred palace, who although more 
than eighty years old, could not be persuaded from attending to show 
his respect to Clement the Thirteenth. This considerable body having 
moved forward, I saw the holy pontiff^ mount, at the foot of the great 
stairs of the Vatican, on a beautiful white mule, led by grooms ; the 
moment he moved was announced by a thundering discharge of cannon 
from St. Angelo's castle, on which an enormous banner of the church 
IDracefiilly waved with the wind ; at this signal, every knee was bent to 
me ground ; his holiness held in his left hand a slender stafi> with which 
he occasionally made the mule quicken its pace ; with his right he was 
continually blessing the people, at the same time gracefull^r bending his 
head and body. Two hours were thus occupied in passing from the 
Vatican to the church of St John Lateran ; as they gradusdly arrived, 
the people and a good part of the cavalcade dispersed themselves over 
the square which faces that church ; the cardinals, prelates, and prin- 
cipai ecclesiastics, after taking possession, which is done in a formal 
ivay, by first demanding entrance, ascended into a gallery over the great 
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door. The pope, seated on fais throiie, repeated c^ttlii ooslonaffy 46- 
claratioins and forms of pray^ the eiultitiide in the mean time obseriF- 
ing a profound silence, so that every word coidd be distinctly keaid 
over the wfaok space, which is large. The tiara was then placed •h the 
pontiffs head, followed by a universal shout of the people, and another 
discharge of artillery. This part of t^ ceremony was so striking, tint 
a rigid Calvinist, in company with me, dedlared he fek Mms^ fmr « 
wiomeiit almost a Catholic." 

CONIN'OSMARK, CHARLES JOHN, a Swedish coaat, wk> 
procured three foreign assassins to murd^ Mr. Thynne, a ^ntlenan 
of good family and large fortune, in the reign of King Charles lobe 
Second. This atrocious deed, to which Coningsmark was stinmlatod 
by the hope of obtaining the hand of the Countess of C%le, a beairtifel 
and wealthy heiress, to whom Mr. Thynne had been contracted, was 
perpetrated in Pall Mall, near the bottom of St Alban's-street, as the 
unfortunate young man was returning from the house of his iBOtfaer-uf- 
law. Lady Northumberland, who lived in St. James's-street. At liie 
hour of eight, on a Sunday evening, in a considerable thm;mi^i£ve, in 
the heart of a great city, almost ; within sight of a rojal palaoe, and 
notwithstanding a running footman, with a biasing flambeau, preceded 
the equipage, the villains having stopped the coadb, Charles Boratd^ a 
native c^ Poland, discharged a blunderbuss, loaded with bullets, at 
Mr. Thynne, which penetrating and dreadfully lacerating hk bodf , 
iifter languishing a few hours he died. 

So flagrant and, in England, so unusual an enormity, as waykyifig 
a man in order to murder him, naturally raised the indignation of tke 
public, and excited ihe vigilance of the magistrates. A few days afier, 
die count was apprehended near Graveseud, in disguise, and attesafi^ 
ing to prevail on the captain of an outward-bound ^ip to take him on 
board ; the three desperadoes whom he had employed were also taken 
into custody, indicted, and, with their infamous employer Cooii^s- 
mark, tried at the Old Bailey. Three of the mur<ferers were «»- 
dieted, but, strange to tell, the abominable proposer and €ause of ail 
the mischief was acquitted; while the three wr^died men he had 
corrupted, were executed, under circumstances of popular fury and 
detestation. The contriver of so foul an act, at which the feefii!^ iif 
an Englishman revolt, thus escaping a punishment he so eaHoenli^ 
deserved, was a national disappointment, and naturally exasfierated tae 
friends and family of the deceased: a writer of that period, in tbe 
warmth of honest but, perhaps, mistaken zeal, throws out a rash dMs^ 
of corruption against the presiding judge (Pemberton) and the ma- 
jority of the jury. An accusation which, if substantiated, wovid 
brand with infamy a great law officer, is not to be hastily adsnitted ; 
it does not seem probable that any douceur a profligate adventaMr 
could offer would have induced a chief justice to risk his teoe^ 
fais fortune and his Ufe. Yet it would be difficult to ascertain liie 
grounds on which the judge and jury founded his acquit^; preyiooB 
circumstances afforded strong presumption of Coningsmark s gaik ; he 
liadhad frequent iiutercoiirse widi the mmdsteacB, purchased dothet fisr 



ime, jamd weapons &ir fti&eliber ; and long bef<M'e the bloody trangaotkui 
had been often heard to speak of Mr Thynne in virulent and violent 




It also appeared in evidence, that he had directed a certain person to 
ask the Swedish envoy, whether a person's killing Mr. Thynne in a dud 
would make it unlawftd for him to marry Lady Ogle : he had perpetually 
^dumged his lodgings, assumed a feigned name, and when he quitted 
London in disguise, after the perpetration of the murder, had said he was 
going to Windsor, but repaired immediately to Gravesend. Yet, after 
iaourrlng so much guilt, and shedding innocent blood, he was not able 
loacoomplish bis purpose: abhorring nis crime, and detesting the mur- 
derer. Lady Ogle would never admit him into h^ presence, and was 
afterwards married to the Duke of Somerset, who, although she was 
a virgin bride, was, in fact, her third husband; the lady had been 
betrothed in her infancy to Henry, Earl of Ogle, only son of Caven- 
dish, Duke of Newcastle, who died in his childhood. Having thus 
escaped punishment for a crime he had committed, he was afterwards 
put to death for one of which he was innocent Wandering restless 
and self-tormented over various parts of Europe, he visited the court of 
(at that time) the Duke of Hanover, whose son, the Prince of ZeU, was 
afterwards George the First, King of England. In the indiscriminate 
ardour of vicious passion, and hoping to take advantage of domestic 
discord, he presumed to cast unhallowed looks on the Princess of Zell, 
who had for several years lived in a comfortless state of estranged 
nuptial affection ; the prince indulging a culpable latitude in bis 
amours, whilst his wife lived almost in a state of seclusion in her own 
apartments. The princess had not given the Swede the least encourage- 
ment in bis illicit hopes, but one of the fraii court favourites, having 
recently displeased the unfaithful husband, and being fearful that it 
might lead to a reconciliation with his wife, saw with pleasure, and 
privately encouraged, the insolent pretensions of the count, assuring 
nim that a man of bis accomplishments and merit could not fail 
succeeding. This artful creature at the same time excited the jealousy 
of the prince, by apt emissaries and distant suggestions, concerning the 
marked attentions and known character of Coniqgsmark; for, gene- 
lally speaking, husbands, however negligent or giulty themselves, are 
not fond of being, in this manner, rendered ridiculous by others. 

Having thus paved the way for making her own peace at the expense 
«f another, this abominable woman, by means of a bribe, prevailed on 
a court valet of Herenhausen, who attended the princess, to go on a 
icertain occasion, to the Swede's lodgings, and inform Inm that the 
Princess of Zell wished to see bim immediately, at her apartments, on 
an affair of importance. Coningsmark, flattering himself that the lady's 
reserve had relaxed, hurried to what he considered as an appoint- 
ment; while the insidious contriver of the mischief, repairing without 
delay to the prince, and affecting a concern for the honour of his 
famUy, told him she could no longer be a silent observer of the flagi- 
tious conduct of his wife; that if any doubts remained of her infidelity, 
his highness had now an opportunity of being an eye-witness of nis 
own di^ace j for the favoured lover was, at the moment she ^poke, 
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with the princess in her hedctuunher, to whidi room she hild ordered 
ihe Swede to be conducted. 

The irritated and jealous husband, constitutionally and ungovernably 
passionate, rushed sword in hand to the bed-chamber, and meeting the 
count at the door, without uttering a word plunged the weapon into 
his heart : bitterly reproaching his unfortunate wife, and refusing to 
listen to any explanation, the unhappy princess passed the remainder 
of her life in a solitary castle. 

CONGRATULATION, a punning one, recorded by Fuller, and 
addressed, a few days after her birth, to the infant daughter of Si^ 
Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity College, Oxford. 

'* See this little mistress here, 
Did never sit in Peter's chair. 
Nor a triple crown did wear, 

And yet she is a Pope. 
No benefice she ever sold, 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold^ 
She hardly is a fortnight old. 

And yet she is a Pope. 
No king lier feet did ever kiss. 
Or had from her worse look than this ; 
Nor did she ever vainly hope. 
To saint poor mortals with a rope, 

And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope you say, a second Joan, 
Ah no, she is Pope Innocent, or none.'* 

CONTESTED TITLE OF AN ESTATE; an unanswerable argu- 
ment, offered in support of one, by the Earl of Warren, in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, and, sincemy former impression, the sub- 
ject of a good picture. During the reign of Edward the First, who, 
though a conqueror^ with some of the faults of that character, was a 
good king, the statute of Quo Warranto passed into a law, which, 
although first drawn up for the laudable purpose of settling disputed 
titles, putting an end to long vexatious suits, and quieting possession^, 
was converted into a measure of tyranny and extortion; as all who held 
lands under the crown, if they could not produce their original deeds, 
were obliged to pay the king a heavy fine. The Earl of Warren being 
summoned before the commissioners, they demanded of him by what 
right he held the estate he possessed ; " By virtue of this instrument,** 
replied the intrepid peer drawing his sword and placing it on the table 
before them ; ''by this my ancestors gained their estate, and by this I will 
defend it." He was left undisturbed in the possession of his property, 
and the statute of Qua Warranto remained for a long period dormant, 
till quickened into vegetation, three hundred years after, by the foster- 
ing propensities of the Stuarts ; this unpopular mode of proceeding^ 
assisted by other causes, considerably aggravated public discontent, and 
was instrumental in expelling the hatefiu race. 

CONVERTS, RELIGIOUS, a zeal for making, frequently origi 
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naliiig ftpm an funiiible motive^ but oft^ productive of evil, and sonie- 
dmes of absurdity ; on this subject, the foUowiDg well authenticated 
anecdote was related by the late General Oglethorpe^ a military veteran 
full of information. 

, An industrious missionary had taken great pains to impart a know* 
ledge of the principles of the Christian religion to an American savage^ 
a^ exulted m the probable hope of success ; the holy father flattered 
himself that the assent of this cnild of nature was the effect of rational 
conviction^ and thought it his duty to confirm the good work by ad- 
ounistering the sacrament. After receiving it, the catholic priest, in 
the honest triumph of his heart, demanded of the proselyte whether he 
did not receive a menta] comfort, and an inward refreshment, from the 
sacramental cup ; *^ Yes/' said the Indian, ''it was very good, btU Hike 
rum better," 

COPPER, a poisonous metal, of which many culinary utensils are 
made for the preparation of our food ; by which means, as fact and ex* 
perience long have proved, we are frequently exposed to death in its 
most excruciating form, at the table of friendship and hospitality. Per* 
haps it will be said by good housewives, who are not content with the 
duration of other materials, that tinning copper vessels witli grain tin 
will effectually secure us from their noxious effects ; but I intreat my 
readers to recollect, that this simple, obvious, and salutary precaution 
is attended with a degree of expense, to save which, letters of lodgings, 
inn-keepers, confectioners, brewers, cooks, pastry-cooks, oilmen, pickle* 
makers, SiC, will and often do incur the most dangerous risks ; be- 
sides, to precisely ascertain the time when it becomes necessary, requires 
a niinuteness of frequent inspection, and a portion of disinterested 
trouble, which persons, paid for their services, will seldom be at the 
trouble of taking. Prudence and self-preservation we should naturally 
suppose would induce us to shut up, as far as is possible, the avenues to 
mischief ; but in the case before us, they do not seem to put mankind 
sufficiently on their guard ; and I insert the present article to excite 
useful suspicion and salutary alarm in the minds of my readers, on a 
subject productive, in a thousand instances, of disease, where the source 
of it is not suspected, and of a dismal train of stomach complaints, which 
physicians are puzzled to relieve, or even to give them a name. 

I advise the master of every family to turn a deaf ear to the sugges- 
tions of economy or convenience, and positively to forbid the use of 
copper, in any form, or for any purpose, in his kitchen, cellar, or brew- 
house ; I am convinced, that under tne vigilant inspection of scrupulous 
cleanliness, many of the dangers here pointed out may be evaded or 
diminished ; but would any sober-minded man retain in his court-yard, 
or his paddock, a mad dog, or a wild bull, satisfied with the assurance 
that the furious animals were muzzled and safely tied up ; v^ould it not 
be far more prudent entirely to rid his premises of such unwelcome and 
dangerous inmates ? The diseases and accidents which beset us on every 
side are sufficiently numerous, without wantonly exposing ourselves to 
the poisonous n^ects of indolence, the filth of impurity, or the inter- 
ested omissions of avarice ; tin and cast-iron afford substitutes so safe. 
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and in every respect so pre^erabre, that I should Bope tftey would ler 
universally adopted ; if, through carelessness, utensilis formed of these 
materials, should at any time be enveloped in a nine-inch coat of rust 
and grease, these, however offensive to the eye and palate, contain no 
particles destructive to the stomach, as is clearly the case with copper^^ 
whose rust is verdigris, a virulent and violent poison. 

I have been accused of exaggerating misrepresentation, in this article^ 
by a man, to whom I many years ago, affixed the nick-name of Alex- 
ander the coppersmith, the former being his Christian name, and th& 
subject I am now treating of, a branch of commerce in which he is 
deeply engaged. It may excite a smile that a man should be angry at 
our not encouraging his trade at the expense of our health ; and al- 
though I might say with truth, *^ Alexander the copperwnith hath done 
me much evil," I will not add with the apostle, " The Lord reward him 
according to his works ;" as he might, in that case, follow some of his 
copper bolts and sheathing to the bottom of the sea. 

I conclude the present article with a hint to the proprietors of sugar 
plantations in the West-Indies, and to the sugar bakers of England : of 
the precise mode and exact process of preparing and refining sugar, from 
cutting the cane, till it sweetens tea, or decorates our desserts, I confess 
my ignorance ; but I understand, from the erosive nature of some of 
the ingredients employed, that they are calculated, in a high degree, 
to act instantaneously and powerfully on copper. It is therefore my 
wish, I hope without offence, to impress on the minds of these gende- 
men, the absolute and urgent necessity of giving to their overseers^ 
boilers, and other persons concerned, repeated and strict injunctions on 
the subject of cleanliness, for which workmen in sugar-houses are not 
very remarkable. It has been said by an interested criticiser on these 
observations, that cleanliness in the process of sugar- baking is whoUi/ unnc' 
cessari/, for that, in refining sugar, every adventitious impurity i» 
akimmed off and depurated. But, in a substance which abounds in 
acidity, should one particle of the rust of copper have been dissolved, 
boiling down and refining, for a century, would never get rid of the 
mischievous addition. 

The present subject has more peculiarly called tlie attention of the 
editor, from the circumstance of sugar so frequently disagreeing with 
the stomachs of many persons ; this may possibly arise more from the 
mode of preparation, than the sugar itself, which, taken moderately, is 
certainly a wholesome article of domestic consumption. On this ocoi- 
sion, by investigating too minutely the pleasures of the table, perhaps 
I shall be told, that, as is the case with other pleasures, the refinements 
of wisdom diminish the bliss of enjoyment 

CORBETTT, Mrs. a female celebrated in an epitaph by Pope, whose 
praise of a worthy woman is ably supported by the judicious and appro- 
priate comment of Dr. Johnson : it affords me considerable pleasure to 
find, by collateral information, that in this sepulchral inscription there 
is neitn^ fiction nor exaggeration. 

" Mrs. Corbett was not distinguished by any shining or eminent 
pecuUarities ; yet she was a character that makes the felicity, though 
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aoedMrsplciMbrof file, UMlfloeba oneasevciy wise nuukwill du 
hr 1m9 muik and lastiiig companion, in the quiet of privacy, and the laa- 
gnor of age, when he departs weary and disgusted from the 08tent»> 
tiesa^ the volatile, and tne Tain. Of such women, whom the duJl 
overleoh and die gay despise, it was proper tluU the vahie should he- 
ifeade known and the dignity estahtishcd ; domestic virtue, as it n ex- 
eHMl witbottt great occasions or conspiciious consequences, in an even 
mnoted tenor, required the genius of Pope to display it in such a 
manner as might attract regard and enforce reverence.'* 

It ia commen with the praisers of other Hmes^ to lament the increasing 
mmiber of bachelors, and to cry out against the young men of the 
present day, who, preferring an unsettled life and licentious amours, to= 
the duties, the comforts, and the carea of a family, sink into old age and 
iasigmfieance, without that best solace for infirmity, a tender wife ; and 
Mk mto the snares and management of insolent favourites, or selfish re- 
ladoDs, who mould their passions till they make their wilL God for-^ 
Md that I should be the advocate of illicit love ; the general tendency 
of diis compilation, and other prates I cotUd produce, will I hope excul- 
pate me from the diarge; but, as things are now conducted, is not he 
a bold man, ht a business, a profession, or even with a tolerable fortune, 
who ventsres to manry ? Educated sdely with a view to aeeompHsh-- 
menty ta exterior appearance, or to pleasure, is a woman capable, even 
il she were indined, to form a rational companion, and to inspect or 
nqiensteiid die concerns of a family ? Deposited in a boejrding-school,, 
which, stifi further to recommend it, is called a French boardins-school^ 
that speciea of seminary calculated to form any character but that of & 
gpod wile or a good mother, and fswa whidi half the nupdal infelieity 
•I tiie age originates, a young lady aide to draw, talk bad French, and 
l^nsm her piano in all the high- wrought evolutiona of difficulty, but 
wiihciit attempting one strain of harmony, is considered as completely 
cdocated^ if, indeed, dress and amusement were the principal business 
of lile, this decision might be right ; but the unceasing l»nkruptciesy 
sBfta at Doctors Conamons, and journeys to the ccmtinent or the king s 
bench prison, prove the system of my fair countrywomen to be radicaUy 



This part of my collection having been censured as partial, severe, 
and ungenerous, 1 beg leave to say xSaX I do not attribute the evils 1 
have enumerated whoiiy to women, as I know numbers, and consider* 
Me nmnbers, as greatly good, and conspicuously exemplary in their 
condoct, as they are fair ; yet I still am of opinion that the expensive 
tsm lor dress and dksipadon, universally exnibited by the daughter of 
the peer, the tratlesman and the peasant, is the source of the present 
fashionable cebbacy. We cannot expect this national, this serious 
evil to be remedied, until parents will perform their doty, and devote 
aome portion of their mis-spent time, to inspecting, if not managing, 
the education of their offspring. £very purpose of education may 
be answered by sending our children to a well regulated dav 
seHooi*; but in their vacant hours, sons, and more particularly 
draghtm^ riionld be under a parental roof, that the budding forth of 
vice may be eariy observed, and instantly corrected, before it degeno' 
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rates into habit We have no right to expect that a mercenary motiTe! 
will be sufficiently powerful to inmice a preceptor to fulfil duties which we 
n^lect ; and young people, left together uncontrolled and undirected* 
will inevitably corrupt each other. Let not women therefore imagine 
that the number of bachelors, they everywhere see, live single by 
choice ; let them be assured, that every man of them has a favourite 
fair whom he loves with genuine and disinterested affection, but placed 
out of his reach by the insurmountable obstacles of birth, fortune, or. 
improper habits. 

In tne last edition of this collection, mention was made of the spirited 
conduct of an American wife, whose misfortune it was to have that con- 
tradictory, but not uncommon character, a fond but, with respect to the 
interest of his family, a negligent husband : as a proof of, and in compli- 
ment to the wishes of genuine worth, which always avoids the pan^yric 
it deserves, I reluctantly suppress the name in my present page. This 
amiable women and excellent wife, being under the necessity of quit- 
ting her house, retired with her infant to reside with a near relation ; 
her thoughtless partner, finding life without his companion joyless and 
uncomfortable, irritated by some real or imaginary affront, and mortified 
by the apparent neglect and dereliction of one whom, notwithstanding 
his vicious propensities and follies, he still loved, the unhappy hus- 
band, in a moment of discontent, published an angry but absurd ad* 
vertisement, in which he cautioned persons against trusting his wife. 
Naturally vexed at such indecorum and want of feeling as weU as 
truth, and resolved that misfortunes notoriously brought on by her 
infatuated yoke-fellow should no longer be attributed to her, she an- 
swered the advertisement by the same channel, and in the following 
words : '' Whereas, my husband has cautioned tradesmen against 
trusting me, and spoke of my quitting him as if it arose from any fault 
of mine; it would be unjust to myself, as well as my sex, to submit 
in silence to so cruel and unjust an accusation : I therefore b^ leave 
to inform the public, that by his idleness and perpetual absence from 
home, he compelled me to seek support for myself and a helpless in- 
fant, from the kindness of my relations ; his assumed fear lest I 
should run bim in debt, is ridiculous, as he well knows that nobody 
will trust him. But, notwithstanding what has passed, I am still 
ready to forget and to forgive, and will immediately receive him as a 
tender and faithful wife, if he thinks he has sufficient resolution to 
forsake the expensive licentiousness of his manners, and will endeavour 
to regain his lost credit as a father and a master of a family : in the 
meantime I think it necessary to caution all persons against trusting 
him on my account while we are separate." This fair vindicator of 
her reputation as a wife and a mother, happily recovered her wan- 
derer, and restored him to that domestic peace and satisfaction, 
which ever attends a correct and conscientious discharge of our social 
duties. 

CORNELIUS GALLUS, a Roman general and a poet, a native of 
Forum Julii, a spot not precisely ascertained, as this appellation has 
been given sometimes to the city of Frejus, in Provence, and some- 
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tiiiied to ft Umn in Istria^ now called Friool. A modern critic and 
gnmmarian, who imagines he has cleared this geographic doubt by 
kcal etymology, decides the country of Gallus to have been in the 
Narbonnese Gaul, by producing words from the remaining fragments 
of his works, only made use of in that province. Gallus was the 
favourite companion of Augustus, and is generally considered as the 
(Hriginal patron of Virgil, whose last eclogue is a pleasing monument 
of the gratitude and genius of the poet : he accompanied his master 
into Egypt, in the campaign against Anthony and Cleopatra, and acted 
as a confidential messenger to that extraordinary woman, who saw the 
oencealed wish of Augustus to grace his triumph with the exhibition of 
an Egyptian queen, but placed herself out of his power. Being ap- 
pointed lieutenant of Egypt, with three legions and ample authority, 
ne is said, in the giddiness of prosperity, to have abused his power, 
spoken disrespect&lly of his friend and benefactor, and to have affected 
the manners, dress, and accompaniments of royalty. These and other 
iastances of prosperous conduct laid to his charge, I impute to die in-* 
toxication of vanity or of wine ; he \\'as recafied, banished, and his 
property confiscated. An exclamation of Augustus, when he signed 
the sentence, is recorded, and produced by a modern writer, strongly 
pn^K>sse8sed against him, as an instance of deep dissimulation ; but 
I humbly conceive it may equally prove the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to Gallus : ** How hard is my fate," said the Emperor with tears 
in his eyes, *' that the most atrocious conspirators against me, should 
be found among those who were once my dearest, and ought to have 
been my most faithful, friends." 

As impartial justice is one of the righis of man, and as, according 
to the democratic hypothesis of liberty and equality, kings are entitled 
to a candid construction of their words and actions, as well as other 
persons, I am of opinion that Augustus really loved Gallus, and that 
the latter was actually guilty of me alleged crimes ; had there been 
any thing to conceal or suppress, the favourite would have been pri- 
vately put to death, on the odious but safe principle that dead men tell 
no tales. It has been observed, that if the emperor had sincerely 
esteemed Gallus, he might easily have pardoned him ; his peculiar 
portion should be considered, as well as his disposition, rendered 
timid and suspicious by repeated treasons, which rendered active pre- 
caution and decisive measures absolutely necessary: Augustus was 
certainly attached to Gallus, but he loved himself, he loved the pur«i 
pie, he loved supreme authority better. I should venerate, and almost 
adore the man, who, placed, in his circumstances, would have acted other- 
wise, but such a one it is not easy to find ; Augustus, like other charac- 
ters, has been misunderstood or misrepresented ; he was a consummate 
courtier, a deep dissimulator, and possessed many bad qualities ; but it 
does not follow, either from reason or every day's experience, that he 
was wholly without good ones. It cannot be doubted that he had his 
intervals of feelings ; if we are none of us faultless, if there are few 
untainted with depravity, it is some consolation to a repining declaimer^ 
as the editor of this collection has been called, that we are none of us 
wholly and altogether devils, a point on which many vittU Christiatu, 
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sad mmy soe|iitieB and pytos^plien, liaf« gpoesly «tff^. 
ndt to surme the loss or fmtiute, friends, i»d fame, OaUos 
by a voluntaty death : his memory was defended aad his misfortOBes^ 
kmi^Aled by Ovid, his oonteraporary and associate. They both were 
poets, possessing more imi^ination than judgment ; sprightly, joyous^ 
and lively, and tmited with these animating propensities, wliat is ^aga- 
larly united in sev^al modem Mterary characters, a delicate tsm iot 
elegy and pathetic poetry ; their fate was also similar, t^ey both sneered 
jbr indiscreet words, thoughtlessly and withcmt iltdeagn^ spdcen in 
the unguarded moments of convivial hospitality. 

Gallus has been described, I think without sufficient authority, a» 
the unsuccessful rival of Mark Anthony vtrith the beautiful Cythais, 
who makes so conspicuous a figure in an overcharged picture, or rather 
a caricature, wMch Cicero draws of tlie shameless ^BSponteay of Afithooy; 
but on ref<»Ting to the consular lists, imd other authentioated dates, 
this Uttle anecdote, which would prove that GraUus v^as a man of tasle,^ 
wants the stamp of chronologic coinoldence. If, bowever, the «ttadi^ 
naait of Gallus to bis fair favourites, was (in the same proponaeift 
ardent as his sorrow was acute and inconsolable, be cnust have been, 
what women are said to relish, a most violent and romantic lover ; of 
idi the elegies he wrote, a few mutilated fragments only remm ; some 
have been attributed to him, which are evidently fabricated by an aitist of 
the middle age. Having been caHed on, imd what is remarkable, ii/ a 
lady, to produce 4iny passage of Cicero, in which Cytheris is mentioaed 
as preceding a wife, and as the lady has hunted in vidn all over bis 
works I pointed out for her satisfaction two or three, and congratidaite 
ibe times on possessing a female who can taste and select from Tufly ; 
superintend dcmiestic arrangements; do the honours of a table; and 
cut out a ^irt ; but whilst I am diatting with, or of women, 1 «hisi 
not foiget tbe passages in question, which pro^ve that Cytbeds was tMt 
wttbout company. 

'^Cytberidem secum lectica aperta portabat, altera tixorem ; septett 
prsrterea conjuuctae lecticie amicarum." Epist. ad Atticam, 16. 

The picture or the caricature, drawn by the Roman orator, is ^ the 
following words: 

<' Vebebatur in essedo Tribimns plehis, lictoiies laureati anteeede^ 
bant, inter quos aperta lectica mima portabatar : sequebatur rbeda, CfUia 
lenonibus (not leonibus as a commentator would read it, fta* how does 
that agree with the next words) comites nequis^mi; r^ecta mater, 
amicam impuri filii, tanquam nutrix sequebatur. I^ilippic. 2. 

What say you, Mr. Lawrence, would it make a bad painting ? if you 
turn your thoughts to it, consult Kemble on classical costume ; he 
understands that a great deal better than buying a bargain of Mr. 
Harris. In this instance, I agree that he was fighting with a warreft^ 
Ttevy but the warrenner beat him. 

CORONER, an officer of justice, chosen by the freeholders <rf a 
county, appointed for the purpose of inspecting, and, assisted by 
a jury, to decide on the circumstances, condition, and mode of inter- 
ment of persons whose death has been attended with violence, suspi* 
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•den ^f violence, or tmeertnnty ; and to detain for trial such oflf^ders 
«8 fiftiall appear to have been instramental in violating the law. 

The present short article was occasioned by the editor's being acci- 
dentally present at the public discussion of a county rate, which consi- 
derably exceeding its usual amount, excited general attention ; on fur- 
ther examination, the coroner's bill was found to occasion the aug- 
mented expense. It was on a sea-coast, and after a season remarkably 
tempestuous and destructive to ships, the bodies of a great number 
of shipwrecked seamen had been thrown on shore ; to these, although 
the mode of their death did not admit of doubt, the coroner had been 
called, charging for each the customary fee of twenty shillings, besides 
travelling expenses ; this amounting to a round sum, created some 
altercation on the necessity of an inquest being taken in cases where 
the cause of death was so palpably evident : after a pause, the judge 
ordered the bill to be paid. Coroners have been accused oF acting m 
many instances from mercenary and corrupt motives with respect to 
suicides ; of evading the law in wealthy families, by regularly produc- 
ing, or procuring, a verdict of lunacy, which secures to the deceased, 
C£uristian burid, and to his family the undisturbed possession of his 
property ; while the moneyless and friendless ^/o de se, is consigned 
to a hole dug in the highway, with other circumstances of indecency 
and disgrace. The law which deprives the descendants of a self* 
murderer of his property, was enacted with good design, but with 
fittle knowledge of the human heart ; like other punishments, which 
excite more horror than the crime they were meant to prevent, it- 
is generally evaded, and is one of the numerous instances in which 
nature and reason correct legislative errors. If, as appears to be the 
case, if this precautionary regulation not only militates against huma- 
nity, expediency, and integrity, but is generally defeated, why not 
expunge it altogether ? Suspend the body of every suicide, without 
exception, in chains on a gibbet, and revoke every penalty that affects 
their families and heirs ; thus the coroner and his associates will not 
be exposed to the temptation of perjury by bribes, or the still more 
powe^ul appeal of the widow and the orphan. The more I consider 
the suliject of self-murder, and I have had strong reasons, reasons 
which touched me closely, for reflecting on it, I am daily, I am hourly 
convinced, that in nine instances out of ten, it is not produced by 
madness, but by a regular chain of reasoning, rightly, logically, and 
soundly conducted, but founded on depraved and impious principles ; 
most of the suicides 1 have been acquainted with, have argued in the 
following manner. 

There is no state of existence after this life. 

I have formed habits which make it impossible for me to live happy 
but in one particular mode. 

By folly and by vice, I have exhausted those resources which 
enabled me to support myself in that particular way. 

I therefore prefer a state of annihilation, to a life of mean expedi- 
ents, penury, and distress. 

At the moment of plunging the poignard into his bosom, I am of 
opinion, that the self-destroyer, struggling with that love of Ufe, so 
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wisely planted in the human hearty addresses himself in words to the 
purport and effect of the following strong passage in a Roman poet, 
which, as I quote from memory, I am not certain they are minutely 
and verbally correct 

Tunc vero dubitabis obire, 
cui munera vitse, 
Terbera, carnifices. robiir, pix, lamina, tasdaa; 

cujus denique vita, 

Oreo deterioTy stimulat torretque fiagellis. 

CORYATE, THOMAS, an English traveller, during the reign of 
King James the first, bom at Odcombe, near Ham-hill, in the county 
of ^merset, his father being rector of the parish. He published an 
account of part of his travels in sixteen hundred and eleven ; they were 
principally on foot, and under circumstances and appearances which 
occasioned Coryate to be considered as little better than a mendicant 
in many of the countries he visited ; he appears to have been in every 
respect an oddity, and gave to his book the strange inelegant title of 
*' Crudities gobbled up." 

This curious composition, like the writer of it, exhibits considerable 
learning without taste or judgment, and a great deal of information 
without due selection ; for these reasons his volumes, with all the helps of 
good paper and an excellent type (new edition, London, 1776), are heavy 
and unpleasant reading ; his pages, like other books of travels I could 
mention, are filled with more of what the voyager has read, than what he 
saw or did. If an author were permitted to indulge the industrious indis- 
criminate research and copious quotation of Coryate, and his imitators, 
it would be no great difficulty to compile a decent octavo, on the 
incidents and objects of an eighteen-penny ride to Hammersmith 
and Turnham Green. According to the custom of that age, his 
*' Crudities" are accompanied by the recommendatory verses and 
panegyrics of his friends, in which they evidently ridicule while they 
tickle tlie varsity of our knight errant, for he considered himself as a 
knight, in consequence of some laughable ceremony which had taken 
palce ( while he travelled in Asia), on a spot highly interesting to a classical 
enthusiast, and where he insisted the ruins of Troy still existed. Sir 
John Harrington, Ben Jonson, Inigo Jones, Epigram Owen, called by 
his cotemporaries Little Owen, Dr. Donne, Michael Drayton, and 
others, contributed, by their preliminary poetry, to augment the self- 
conceit of Coryate, who, wiui all his learning, did^not see that the 
rogues were making a joke of him ; he perused their lavish encomiums 
with the solemnity of pedantic pride, and swallowed their flatteries 
with avidity. These pieces of Latin poetry, and, if I recollect right, 
some of them Greek, and one Hebrew, occupv nearly a third part of 
the first volume ; they add considerably to the price, hut probably 
will not be perused by more than one in fifty of modem readers ; and 
although Coryate, * of praise a mere glutton, who swallowed what 
came,' eagerly published, what is, in fact, a severe satire on himself, it 
by no means follows, that we, who do not relish the Joke, should be 
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obliged to pay for it : on every principle of justice, policy^ and good 
taste, they ou^ht, at this time of day, to have been suppressed. He 
commenced his travels in May, sixteen hundred and eight, and, after 
passing through part of France and Savoy, reached Vercelli, in Pied- 
mont, where he made the following remark : '* I observed in this and 
other Italian towns and cities through which I passed, a custom that 
J believe is not used in any nation beside ; they, at their meals, use a 
little fork, holding with it, in one hand, the meat on the dish, and cut- 
ting it with the knife in the other, so that if any one of the company 
at table should unadvisedly touch with his fingers that which is pro^ 
vided for dinner, he will give occasion of offence, and transgress the 
laws of good manners. *' This form of feeding, I understand, is 
generally used in Italy, their forks being for the most part of iron or 
steel, and sometimes of silver for gentlemen ; the reason of this their 
curiosity is, because the Italian cannot endure to have that which he 
eateth touched with fingers, seeing that all men's hands are not alike 
dean. After my return to England, I also thought it right to imi- 
tate the Italian fashion in this forked cutting of meat, which occasioned 
a learned gentleman, and familiar friend of mine, in a merry humour, 
to call me furcifer** 

A culverin was shewn to Cory ate at MiUn, which he was told would 
carry a ball eight miles. '' But this," he observes, ** I can hardly be- 
Ueve to be true." After perils by land, and dangers by sea, he reached 
a remote country rendered memorable by an English victory dearly 
bought, but splendid and glorious, of which, at the moment I was 
preparing this article for the press, intelligence arrived ; he remained 
in Asia several months, and addressed the following letter to his 
mother : 

'* DEAR MOTHER, 

** The place from which I write this letter is Agra, the metropolis of 
the great Nfogul; my abode in his dominions hath been twelve months 
and sixty days, which, though too long to remain in one place, was 
requisite in order to learn the languages of t he countries through 
which I am to pass, Persia, Turkey, and Arabia ; these I have compe- 
tently attained, and have procured money and access to the king. 

*^ During the whole time, my habitation hath been in the house of 
the English merchants, free of all expence in diet, washing, and lodg- 
ing. I made an oration to the king of the country, with reasoname 
skill and readiness.*' 

Coryate gives the speech as he delivered it in the original Persian, 
tod the English of it in words to the following effect. 

*' Protector and lord of the world, all hail ! 

*' I am a poor travelling world-seer from England, a far distant 
country in the west, and the queen of islands. The causes of my 
coming hither are four ; first, to behold the blessed face of your 
majesty, whose fame doth resound over all Europe; secondly, to see 
your majesty's elephants, which kind of beast I have not met with in 
any other country ; thirdly, to feast mine eyes with a view of your famous 
Ganges, which is the captain of rivers : fourthly, to entreat that your 
majesty would graciously grant me your pass, that I may travel to the 
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city of Samai^cand^ in order that I may visit the blessed sepulchre of 
the lord of the corners of the world {tJie name by which Tamerlane 
it knoum among the Persians), For these reasons, Q king, have I 
trayelled thua far on foot tlurough Turkey and Per^» a journey of 
three thousand miles, wherein I have experienced many dangers, and 
sustained considerable toil." *^ Having ended my speech," continues 
Coryate, still addressing his mother, ** I had some further shcnrt dis- 
course with his majesty, who told me, he could render no service 
concerning my journey to Siimarcand, because there was no great 
amity between himself and the Tartar princes, who did hate all Cnris- 
tians, and would certainly kill any of that persuasiim who should 
venture into their country ; his majesty earnestly dissuaded me front 
gbing thither, and concluded, by throwing me, tied up in a napkin, a 
hundred pieces of silver, equal to ten pounds sterling (^£nglish money. 
The whole of this business I carried on secretly, for, if our £ngli& 
ambassador had had the least inckUng of it, he would have barri- 
cadoed all my proceeding, as, indeed, he afterwards signified unto 
me ; allying, that it was dishonourable to the English nation that 
I should present myself in that poor and beggarly fashion before a 
foreign potentate in order to obtain money. I answered in a stout and 
resolute manner, that I had ended my business, and that he would 
do well to cease nibbling at me, for that I never had more occasion for 
money in all my life, having been robbed of nearly all that I pos- 
sessed by a miscreant Turk in Mesopotamia. Ten days after, I 
departed from the Mogul's court, having in my possession, at this 
present time, to the value of twelve pounds sterling, by the king's 
bounty, and other helps from Lady Shirley, and our ambassador ; tms 
sum, according to my manner of living, which is at the rate of two- 
pence per day, will maintain me competently three years in meat, 
dirink, and clothes ; such is the cheapness of all eatable Uiings in Asia, 
and for drink, I use no other than pure water, during the whole of 
my pilgrimage." 

{It is to be feared, in speaking of what he drank j that Cori/ate*s memory 
failed him ; if I mistake not, he regularly mentions, and frequently gives 
Ms opinion of the strength and flavour of the wines in the different countries 
through which he passed ; perhaps he meant to say that he never drank 
wine but at other peoples cost^ a custom frequently practised in other 
countries^ and by persons who have never travelled into Persia^ yet pro- 
fess to be water drinkers AT bom£.) 

'* I propose shortly," concludes Thomas, '*• to visit the banks of the 
Ganges, which is about five days journey from this city, in order ta 
be present at a memorable meeting of a cast of people called Buiyans, 
who, to the number of four hundred thousand, go on purpose to bathe, 
and shave themselves in that famous river, and, at the same time, 
sacrifice large quantities of gold, both in money, lump, and wed^es> 
by throwing them into the water, with other strange ceremomes» 
and this they do once in every year, resorting to the spot from 
places at a thousand miles distance, considering the river as their 
protector and their god. Your dutiful, loving, and obedient 8on> nov 
a desolate pilgrim in the world, Thomas CoaYAXS." 
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TWiloDowiii^ anecdote oeciiY» in hia1»ok: AelNur Sha was renark* 
aUe lor piety^ and a most a^^doaate atfeaeboQent to hia mother; duit 
priiicesaheiag on a certain oceasloQ conveyed from Lahore to Agra, ha 
iQsiated on being one of the bearers of her palanquin, commanduig^ at 
the same time, uie principal officers of hia court to assist him in thia 
iyyial occupatioii^ He is said to haxe exemplified his conviction of the 
duty of fdial obedience, in many trying instances, and never to have 
dofijed her more than one request; this was on an occasion creditable to 
his alHlitiea as a legislator, and his feelings as a maiv The Portuguese^ 
in the infuriate despotism of intolerant superstition, had lately exposed 
a 6^y of the Corau of Mahomet to the derision and contempt of the 
eity, fixed to ao ass*s neck ; the queen-mother, naturally irritated at so 
indecorous «m1 impolitic a proceeding, demanded of the king, b^ sob, 
that our Holy BkYAey the foundation of Christian consolation, our pre- 
msiX hope, and our future reward, should be treated with similar ind^ 
mty; the reply of Acbar is well worthy of recording, and ought to be 
temembeFed by sover^ns and ecclesiastics of all countries, and of aM 
n^igions. ^'The conduct oi the Portuguese was highly criminal, and 
shall be punished, but it ill becomes a lung to imitate so impious and 
unseemly a proceeding; to db&^sb any religion, is to dmspum 

A cofAOus account is given of Coryate and his travels in Purchas*^ 
Pilg^ms, a curious work published in five volumes folio, sixteen hun- 
dred and twenty-^five ; he also appears to have aJBS>rded ample diversion 
for the frolicksome and satirical muse of a man famous in his day, John 
Taylor, the water poet, who derived this addition to his name, from the 
circumstance of uniting the occupation of a waterman with that of a 
verse-maker ; this genius, in his way, seems to have entertained a good 
opinion of his abilities, by the following words ; they remind me of a 
passage in a modem writer, who desires his reader to observe, that when- 
ever he is dull it is by design, 

'* If any where my lines do fall out lame, 

I made them so, in merriment and game ; 

For, be they wide or side, or long, or short. 

Airs one to me, I writ thelki but in sport ; 

Yet I would have the reader thus much knaw. 

That when I list my simple skill to show. 

In poe»y I can both read and spell ; 

I know my dactyls^ and my spondees well ; 

My true proportion and my equal measure, 

What accents must be short, and what at leisure ; 

How to transpose my words from place to pla/ce, 

To give my poesy the better grace ; 

Either in pastoral or comic strain^ 

Either in Greek or any other vein. 

In nipping satires or in epigrams ; 

In odes, in elegies, or anagrams ; 

In ear-bewitching rare Hexametevt, 

Or in Iambics or Pentameters \ 
. I know these tike % seuHer, not a scholar, 

And thev^Qtre, leadcar, piay Mauage T9ur dkolor**' 
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An account of Coryate*s death is given by Mr. Edward Teny^ who 
was chaplain to Sir Thomas Rowe^ ambassador from England to the 
great Mogul, in an account of a voyi^ he published in sixteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five: " Coryate," says Terry, " was a man of a very covet' 
ous eye^ he never could lie satisfied with seeing, although he had seen 
so mudi; he was master of many hard languages, but with all his 
knowledge, was ignorant of himself; so ambitious of praise, that he 
would hear and endure more of it by far than he deserved, or any well- 
meaning person may bestow ; he was like a ship with too much sail and 
little ballast ; yet, if he had not fallen into the smart hands of the wits 
of the age, he might have passed better. It seemed ever to be his chief 
trouble, that sufficient notice would not be taken of his voyages, and the 
hardships he had undergone ; the hope of posthumous fame and repute 
was his chief food, which upheld him under aU difficulties. Hearing, 
on a certain occasion, that king James spoke slightingly of him, and 
fearing at the same time that he should not reach home to give an ac- 
count of his second wanderings, he actually sunk down in a swoon, and 
being not long after at Surat, which is three hundred miles from the 
Mogul's residence, he was hospitably entertained by the English there, 
and indulging too freely, I mean not immoderately, but too freely for 
an abstemious man, in drinking sack, it increased a flux under which 
he already laboured, and death at length overtook this traveller in De- 
cember, sixteen hundred and seventeen." Ck)ryate was thus memori- 
alized by his old friend Taylor, a punster as well as a poet. 

** He was a Babel of confused tongues, 
All the world's language unto him belongs. 
Unto what place soever he did walk. 
He did lose nothing for the want of talk ; 
For he could kiss his hand, and make a leg. 
And cunningly in any language beg. 
His rags oft savM the cutting of his throat. 
No thief could ever rob him of a groat. 
Each kitchen where he came, he had a cook, 
And eke a butler in each running brook. 
In all the world he saw whatever strange is, 
Tigris, Euphrates, and the river Ganges. 
If Jews thought thee a Gentile, they were mad, 
Thou ever wert of the true tribe of Gad, 
PauPs church-yard now is filPd with melancholy, 
For want of thee, thy learning and thy folly. 
Hadst thou but livM, thou in a merry Q. ' 

Hadst seen Amen K. and eke Peru. 
Still might thy volumes with thy travels swell, 
Thy fame ring louder, than St. Pulcher*s bell ; 
And Odcome then might much more money get, 
Than Mecca gains by frauds of Mahomet, 
So Coryate wrote, that still it was his lot. 
Men lik*d it, though they understood it not. 
And he who dares deny thy fa.me in Europe, 
I wish he may be hangM up in a new rope : 

valiant Hector, noble son of Priam, 

1 wish thou wert alive and drank as I am.** 
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OmNISH BOROUGH, ANECDOTE OF. A laughable story 
was circulated, during the administration of the old duke of Newcastle^ 
and retailed to the public in various forms. This nobleman, with many 
good points, and described by a popular contemporary poet as almost 
eaten up by his zeal for the house of Hanover, was remarkable for being 
profuse of ills promises on all occasions, and valued himself particularly 
on being able to anticipate the words or the wants of the various per- 
sons who attended his levees, before they uttered a word ; this some- 
times led him into ridiculous embarrassments, but it was his tendency to 
lavish promises, which gave occasion for the^anecdote I am going to relate. 

At the election of a certain borough in Cornwall, where the opposite 
interests were almost equally poised, a single vote was of the highest 
importance ; this object, the duke, by well-applied arguments, and per- 
sonal application, at length attained, and the gentleman he recom- 
mended gained his election. In the warmth of gratitude, his grace 
poured forth acknowledgments and promises, without ceasing, on the 
fortunate possessor of the casting vote ; called him his best and dearest 
^end ; protested that he should consider himself as for ever indebted to 
him, that he would serve liim by night or by day. The Cornish voter, 
an honest fellow, as things go, and who would have thought himself 
sufficiently paid, but for sudi a torrent of acknowledgments, thanked 
the duke for his kindness, and told him. The supervisor of excise was 
old and infirm, and if he would have the goodness to recommend his 
son-in-law to the commissioners, in case of the old man's death, he 
should think himself and his family bound to render government every 
assistance in his power, on any future occasion. " My dear friendy 
why do you ask for such a trifling employment.^'' exclaimed his grace, 
^' your relation shall have it at a word speaking the moment it is vacant" 
*' But how shall I get admitted to you, my lord ? for in London, I 
understand, it is a very difficult business to get a sight of you great folks^ 
though you are so kind and complaisant to us in the country.** *^ The 
instant the man dies," replied the premier, used to, and prepared for 
the freedom of a contested election, ''the moment he dies, set out post- 
haste for London; drive directly to my house, by night or by day, sleep- 
ing or waking, dead or alive, thunder at the door ; I will leave word 
with my porter to show you up stairs directly, and the employment 
shall be disposed of according to your wishes. " The parties separated ; 
the duke drove to a friend's house in the neighbourhoiod, where he was 
visiting, without a wish or a design of seeing his new acquaintance 
untU that day seven years ; but the memory ol a Cornish elector, not 
being loaded with such a variety of objects, was more retentive; the 
supervisor died a few months after, and the ministerial partisan, rely- 
ing on the word of a peer, was conveyed to London post-haste, and 
ascended with alacrity the steps of a large house, now divided intothree^ 
in Lincoln' s-inn-Fieids, at me corner of Great Queen-street. The 
reader should be informed, that precisely at the moment when the ex- 
pectations of a considerable party of a borough in Cornwall were roused 
by the death of a supervisor, no less a person than the king of Spain 
was expected hourly to depart; an event in which the minister of Great 
Britain was particularly concerned. The duke of Newcastle, on the 
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Tery nig^t that tke pro^etcnr of the decisive vote was at his doWy, had 
■8Ai up anxiously expecting despatches from Madrid : weaiied h¥ officul 
husiness and a^tated spirits, he retired to rest> having previously gvresk 
paiticukr inslructioDs to his porter, not to go to bed^ as he expected 
evevy minute a messenger with advices of the greatest importaouo^ aod 
desired he might be shown up stairs the moment of his anivaL Hia 
^raee was sound asleep; for with a thousand singularities, of which iim 
rascals about him did not forget to take advantage, hi& worst ^aeuum 
«ould not deny him the merit of good design, that best solace kk a soli* 
tary hour ; the porter, settled for the night in hl& chair, had alfeacLj 
^Oiuiiiesced a sonorous nap, when the vigocoua arm of the Cocmsa 
voter roused him from his slumbers. 

To his first question, " Is the duke at home?" the port» relied, 
'^ Yes^ and in bed, but has left particular orders that come when yon 
will, you are to go up to him directly/' ^' God for ever bless him, a 
liorthy and honest geaatleman !" med our apf^r for the vacant poaj^ 
-SBuUng and iK)dding with approbation^ at a prime minli»t^s so afiCMt- 
zately keeping hia promise ; " how punctual nis grace, is ; I knew he 
would not deceive me; let me hear no more of lords and dukes not ke^ 
ing their words ; I believe verily they are as honest, and meaa a& w^ 
aa any other folks, but I can't always say the same^ of those who aie 
4d»Qut them." Repeating these words as he ascended tlie stairs, the buF* 
gessof ******* was ushered into the duke's bed-chamber. "Is he 
dead?" exclaimed his g^ace> rubbing his eyes, and scaredy awaked fiow 
Naming of the King of Spain, '^ Is he dead ?" '* Yes> my loard»" m- 
-piM the eager expectant, delighted to find that the election pKMDQub^ 
wi^ all its circumstances, w£» so fresh in the minister s memory* 
** When did he die ? " " The day before yesterday, exactly at half pest 
^ne o*clodc, after being confined three weeks to his bed, and taking a 
power of doctors' stuff; and I hope your grace will be as good as your 
word, and let my son-in-law succeed him." The duke, by this Uese 
perfectly awake,, was staggered at the impossibility of receiving iutotth 
goiee &om Madrid in so short a space of time, and pa^plexed at Ae 
absurdity of a king's messenger applying for his son-in<law to» aueeeed 
the King of ^^n : ^' Is the man drunk or mad ! Where aie your dk- 
patches ?" exclaimed his grace, hastily drawing back his curtain ; whev, 
instead of a r&yal courier, his eager eye recognized at the bed side ^ 
well-known countenance of his friend in Cornwall, making lo« bows, 
with hi^ in hand, and " hoping my l(H!d would not forget the j^adttos 
promise he was so good as to make in favour of hb son-iii»law» at: 1^ 
last election at «*#»«*#." Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, ami das- 
i^pointed of iiews from Spain, he frowned for a few seconds^ but db»- 
grin soon gave way to mirth, at so singular and ridiculous a conbinataoa 
of ^posite circumstances ; yielding to the irritation, he sunk oot the bed 
m a violent fit of laughter, which, like the electrical fluids waa com- 
Biunicated in a moment to the attendants. The relater of iim Ikftk 
iMffradve concludes whh observing* '' Although the Duke of Newcaakke 
could not place the rebtion of his (dd acquaintance on the throne of hk 
Cfttholie majesty, he advanced him to a post not kst: htmowMe^ be 
jBHMde hitt an exciseman." 
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COWPER, WILLIAM, author of that excellent poem, The Task, 
4md a translator of Homer into blank verse, in which he has endea- 
voured to give the English reader a/ac smile of that interesting picture 
^f ancient life, religion, and manners, by adhering dosdy, and some- 
times ofiensively, to the simplicity of his rugged original. '' The mat- 
ter found in my book,** says Mr. Cowper, *• whether the English reader 
like it or not, is to be found in Homer : I have omitted nothiBg, I kave 
invented nothing." Qn this point the critics have not wholly agreed 
with him. 

It has been observed, that if the version of his rhyming predecessors 
in the same path, were placed on the shelf with Mr. Cowper^s tranship* 
tion, the fascmating volumes of Pope would be most frequently taken 
^wn ; and if Homer himself were to revisit the earth, it is probable, 
that he would think his fame more securely extended, by the splendid 
and elaborate superstructure of Pope, than by the rough counterpart of 
the subject of our present article ; this test in matters of taste may be 
decisive, but proves nothing against his fideHt]|r and accuracy. It is to 
be lamented, that the subject o? our present article, one of the few poets 
who has, in every instance, controlled imagination by duty, and always 
rendered his muse subservient to the cause of religion and virtue ; it is 
to be lamented, that such a man was sometimes lost to his friends and 
the world, through' mental depression and poignancy of feelings, occax 
sbned, as I have been informed, by surveying men and things, our pre- 
sent tendencies and our future destiny, through the melancholy and 
hopeless medium of the Calvinistic system ; a system which I have 
often opposed in this collection, yet, trutli and impartiality oblige me 
reluctanify to confess, that many strong passages in favour of it occur 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr. Cowper, to use his own words, appears to have possessed 

An bonest heart, close buttonM to the chin 
Broad cloth without, and a warm breast within ; 

to these were added, a ^nd of genuine benevolence, and a characteruk 
tic unassuming plainness of manners^ In spite of Luther or of Calvin, 
of Geneva or of Rome, had I rendered mankind one hundredth part of 
the service Mr. Cowper has done, by well directed literary exertion, and, 
what is far more important, by the example of a blameless well-spent 
life, I should be ready, without fear, but without presumption, to meet 
my Creator, here, in devotional intercourse, or in the world of spiriti^ 
in the humble but calm confidence of well-founded hone. MaviDg 
spoken of Mr. Cowper's portrait, as drawn by himself, the editor ck 
this collection has sometimes thought the following lines of the same 
w<ffthy writer, descriptive of his own feelings and situatitm. 

Tig pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 

To view the world — — 

To see the stir, but not to feel the crowd^ 
To sigh, but never tremble at the sound ^ 
To run m fancy the great circuit 

and be still at home : 
In scenes so thorny, and where none 
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F^nd happiness unblighted,- 



It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguishM persons than ourselves ; 

' To bear with patience moderated ills 

And sympathise with those who suffer more. 

Yet, after all we can say of retirement^ and although a recorded offen* 
der myself, I am inclined to regard this secession from the cares, the 
duties, and the bustle of life, as an offence unpardonable in the in* 
dividual, highly injurious to the public, founded, however we may 
deceive ourselves or others, as to its motives, founded on unwarrantable 
misanthropy and selfish unconcern for the welfare of others, on a que- 
rulous unmanly disposition, and a morbid irritability of body and mind, 
which ought to be vigorously resisted at its first approach^ and, in my 
opinion, requires medical as well as moral aid. 

COWPER, SPENCER, a barrister at law, of fair character and 
honorable family, in the reign of King William the Third, who, in the 
full career of a profitable practice, was accused of murdering the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy quaker at Hertford j a charge on which he was tried, 
eleven years after the revolution. And it must be confessed, that there 
were circumstances in the conduct and behaviour of Mr. Cowper, and 
other persons associated with him in the indictment, which, ^though 
not sufficient absolutely to fix and bring home the crime upon them, 
certainlv required explanation. 

Repairing to Hertford, as was his custom at the assizes, be had been 
prevailed on, by pressing and repeated invitations from the fair quaker, 
to dine and pass a good part of the afternoon and evening, at the house 
of her mother, a respectable widow with whom she lived; he had been 
with her almost the whole of the time without a third person, was the 
last who had been seen in her company, and at a late hour of the 
night, they had both gone out of doors, while the servant was warming 
the bed, as she supposed, for Mr. Cowper. The unhappy female re- 
turned no more ; and the first news her miseraf>le mother heard, after 
a night of agitation, suspense, and anxiety, was, that the corpse of her 
daughter was found in a river not far from their house. It is not 
necessary to describe the acute sufferings of a parent, nor the silent mor- 
tification of the fraternity of quakers, who have sometimes been accused 
of overvaluing themselves for correct conduct and purity of manners, 
and of considering these estimable qualities as a sufficient set-off for 
artifice and cunning. A jury, called together on this occasion by the 
coroner, after a fair and impartial enquiry, pronounced it a case of 
lunacy, and the family followed their unfortunate relation to the grave, 
with that hopeless regret which such deaths generally produce. 

But reports, unfavorable to the chastity of tbe deceased, were quickly 
circulated; certain prejudiced by-standers asserted, that they saw a 
dark circular mark round her neck as they drew the body from the 
water, and that the distension which generally takes place in drowned 
bodies, was not observed ; from these and other circumstances, hastily 
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taken up, they rashly concluded, that she had by no means destroyed 
herself, but that some unwarrantable method, probably strangling, had 
been made use of to shorten her life, b^ore she was thrown into the 
water. It was also proved, that a party of gentlemen, friends and ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Cowper, and some of them attendants on the judges 
of assize, had arrived at Hertford the night the deceased was missing ; 
that they were heard to make her the subject of their conversation, and 
to use the following remarkable expression ; " Her courting days will 
ioon be over ; a friend of ours will quickly be even with her.' It ought 
further to be mentioned that party politics for many years ran high at 
this place ; that Mr. Cowper's father, and I believe his brother, were at 
the moment sitting memli^rs for the town of Hertford, after a contested 
election ; for these and other reasons, it is probable that manv circum« 
stances were exaggerated, and that the opportunity was thougtit favour- 
able^ and eagerly seized by an exasperated minority, to cast an odium 
on the family, and to injure the interest of a successful candidate ; the 
quakers were also anxious to remove the disgrace of suicide and amorous 
intrigue from a member of their society. Whatever were the motives 
of the different persons concerned, the public mind was strongly agita- 
ted, and the populace inflamed ; the body was disinterred, particularly 
and accurately examined by professional men, and after a long discus* 
sion Mr. Cowper and his friends were taken into custody, and arraigned 
at the assizes which took place shortly after. 

A man of unblemished reputation ; liberally educated ; by his con« 
nexions and profession generally known and respected, thus at once 
accused of murder, attended, as was supposed, with circumstances of 
peculiar foulness and aggravation, naturally excited general attention 
and produced a crowded court. After reading the indictment, the re« 
lation I have just given was brought forward, with many minute 
additions, which, however necessary in a court of justice, would occupy 
a space inconsistent with the limits of this collection. To remove, not 
only from himself, but his companions, the danger and infamy of so 
shocking a charge, Mr. Cowper called a number of phvsicians, surgeons, 
and anatomists, eminent in their day ; Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Samuel 
Grarth, and a namesake, but no relation of the barrister, a diligent and 
accurate dissector, who ought never to be named without praise. These, 
and many other gentlemen, were of opinion, that the circumstance of 
the dead body having little or no water in the stomach, did not origi- 
nate from its being dead previous to immersion, but that it frequently 
occurred with suicides, who plunge in determined resolutely to die, and 
with the lungs expanded with air, a circumstance which generally takes 
place on all occasions where firmness and force ^re exerted. These 
gentlemen and other witnesses observed, that the case was very different 
with those drowned by accident, who, in their efforts to save them- 
selves, generally struggle till their strength is exhausted, often call for 
assistance^ and swallow a considerable quantity of water. It ought not 
to be suppressed that a different opinion was maintained by several me- 
dical men produced in behalf of the prosecution ; among whom I re- 
Cf^ize an ancestor of Baron Dimsdale, a respectable surgeon then re- 
siding at Hertford. This and much more of scientific theory, abstruse 
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iMSODJi^, flid anstoinical •ea^isnstion) la iwlik^ jodges, jarytutxi, Mvi 
aU fiBprcrfessiofial men must %e governed by die decisioiis of dtfaers, and 
winch I have neither indlinadan nor ability to repeat, was long amt 
fofiy mged on hoth sides ; the whol^ concluded infaveor of the opinion, 
ihat the young woman had thrown hersdf into the river. In sn^ 
swer to what had been said of a mark round the neck of ^e deceased* 
It was dented by several cre^ble witnesses, that such a mark appeared ; 
ifeey agreed that there was a discaloared spot below the ear, and another 
near the collar bone, but neither of them circular, or such as a cord 
drawn tight on the neck would have left ; they appeared to be accidental 
bruises, produced by the body falling against piles near the place in 
which it was found, or an effusion of blood among die integuments^ not 
vncommon in such cases. 

A long examination of man^ witnesses being fini^ed, Mr. "Gowper 
was a^ed what he had to say m his defence : 1^ eyes of all present 
were now lixed on this gentleman, standing as a culprit at that bar^ 
ii4iere as an able advocate he had often pleaded. After an evident, a 
kmdable struggle between the urgency of his case, and diat ddkacy 
fv'hiclh has been generally observed in decent society, in every thing diat 
relates to the intercourse between the sexes, he b^n with observing, 
l^at It was with extreme rehictanoe he ieh himself compelled thus 
pc^lidy to make a confession of that which he meant to have remained 
a secret buried in his own breast. 

He 'trusted that the world would see that he was obliged by self-pre- 
servation, and what was still dearer, the preservation of his friends and 
Imputation, to own that the unhappy young woman, of whose deadi he 
was that day accused, had long secretly nourished, and at lengtli by 
letter, as well as by word of mouth, unequivocally declared a strong 
attachment to him ; an attachment which, as a married man, and as 
the father of a family, he had dissuaded her from giving way to, by 
every means in his power. The letters, in justice to himself and the 
gentlemen, who by some strange concurrence of circumstance, or wflful 
misrepresentation, had been implicated in the charf»e, he would pre- 
sently mibmit to the inspection of the court : but he wished 4hrst to 
give a plain unvarnished tale of the whole of his conduct with respect 
to the deceased. 

*' When this unhappy woman," said Mr. Cowper, *' saw no proba- 
bility of her passion meeting with suitable returns, ^he became low 
spirited, melancholy, negligent of her dress, and was heard, in different 
places, and by various persons, to drop expressions of discontent and 
despair^ purporting that her abode in this world would be of short 
duration ; of these facts, in due time, sufficient evidence shall be pro- 
duced. The very evening we spent together,'* continued the barrister, 
'* the last evening of her life, and the conversation of it, which I little 
thought of ever repeating in public, was passed in soothing, and, I trust, 
salutary advice on my part ; in tears and tender reproaches on hers ; 
and I throw myself on the mercy of the court, to spare my entering 
into minute details on the subject, when I solemnly declare, that no alter- 
native remained but my quitting the house peremptorily and abruptly, 
with a female struggling to retain me, or my forgetting my duty, and 
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1^ hmi '€/£ h»«pkftlity. The droanidtftTice «f the mrwmt 
mmiiitgA l)ed^ MrMoh 1 4id noitr^tixpn to mdce use of^ has been tiiev^ 
to venire exfilaiBatieiii ; this I believe is not necessary after what I hteve 
mA, when it is eonddered, that I wa^ not to sleep alone!* Mr. Coivjyer 
then afypeakd to the general tenor of his life and eoiuversation, of which 
he heheved £ew persons present were ignorant, but to which, as was 
ogAonary, respeotiMe witnesses should be called; he asked if any 
nasonablie motive could be adduced for his atrociously murdering one, 
who had long been his client, the object of his most friendly regard and 
ef Ias pity ; amd who, without any enoouragement from him^had yielded 
toft fat&l mffttotft^on which deprived her of peace, mental purity, and at 
test, of her life ; one, who but for this fatal wealoiess, might have been 
a credit acnd a comfort to her family ? After having entered into a long^ 
«ircamtilaseial,andsatisfactory account of the whole of the transaction and 
iHterooiit^ between them, and producing evidence of the leading facts, he 
wilh^eonsiderable^emotiondrew forth from his portfolio, two letters, wliich 
the uMhappy and culpahle young woman had addressed to him. These 
sirmigly eovrdboraited every thing that Mr. Cowper had advanced ; in one 
ef l^m aheaocuses him, in a mingled strain of fondness, chiding and de- 
spair, oifMngcrueland hant-hearted; and describingin another, distantly 
but not delicately, the point she was aiming at, clearly proved that her 
views and wishes were by no means Platonic. As far as I am able to 
comprehend the complaints and unexplained allusions in her letter, and 
ibe becoming reserveof Mr. Cowper on the suliject, the pressinginvitation 
he received to her mother's house was made for the express purpose of 
passing the night in his arms, was the subject of dispute a good part of 
ikne evening, aiMi occa^oned his hurrying out of the room while the set^ 
vaHt was warming the bed. Disappointed in what appeared to her, 
Aioa^h the medium of appetite, passion, or imagination, supreme feli- 
(SCy, and ceasing to value life, unless she couM possess with it the man 
abe loved, in a moment of guilty rage, despair, and false reasoning, but 
I lli^k not of madness, she rushed into eternity ; with impulses, which, 
if liie aeul is to exhibiit to our great Judge the tainted and corrupt im* 
ppesaiens under which the body expires, nmst have made a parent shud- 
der, «Rd a Christian sigh. 

The letters, singular, as being written by an amorous female quaker,. 
whose general deportment, in other respects, had been for the most 
put prudent, raised the curiosity of the court, and excited the attention 
of ^e judge, Mr. Baron Hatsell, who desired to look at them. Having; 
perused them, as a Mterary novelty, and seeing a brother of the deceased, 
ne demanded of him what he thought of the writing ? '' It is like my 
sister's," replied the honest sectary, struggling between his love of truth 
and fraternal affection, *' but the sentiments avowed are so contradic- 
tory and inconsistent with the character and opinion I entertained of 
my sister, that I hesitate in believing them hers.** The same question 
being put to the mother, she replied, in the savage asperity of a parent 
bereft of a daughter under circumstances of guilt, suspicion, and dis- 
honour : ** Nothing shall persuade me that these abominations proceeded 
from the heart or the pen of Sarah ; I believe not a word of all that 
hath been said: *' but many of the intimate friends of the deceased^ 
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and several persons unbiassed by the ties of nature or interest, and not 
inflated with sectarian pride, were reluctantly compelled to confess that 
the hand-writing was indisputably hers. The other persons indicted 
being called upon to explain their singular conversation, before alluded 
to^ on the night of their arrival at Hertford, replied, that Mr, Marshal^ 
a common friend of themselves and Mr. Cowper, had formerly paid 
his addresses to the deceased ; that for a certain time she encouraged, 
but at length refused his offers; and that when they understood Mr 
Cowper was at her house, their chat over their cups was wanton and 
unguarded, having often joked with Mr. Marshal on the subject The 
words produced against them they remembered to have made use of^ 
but they only meant, perhaps in an improper and indelicate sense, that 
the barrister neither would, not ought to be very scrupulous in his 
treatment of a woman who had behaved like a jilt and a coquette to a 
former lover. When this circumstance was mentioned, it occasioned 
Mr. Cowper to recollect and repeat a declaration the young woman 
once made to him, at the time Mr. Marshal courted her : '* I did not 
think you had been so dull of comprehension, as to imagine that I 
ever intended to marry Mr. Marshal; I only thought it might serve 
to divert the censure of the world, and favour my acquaintance with 
you." 
The accused parties were honourably acquitted. 

CROMWELL, RICHARD, the son and successor of Oliver, by na 
means inferior to him in abilities, but unwilling to secure power and 
eminence by those perfidious and bloody arts, which had been too suc- 
cessfully practised by his father. " I positively forbid," said Richard to 
one of his adherents, who reproached nim for not exerting himself wiA 
more vigour against the royalists, " I positively forbid the shedding the 
blood of a single man in my cause ; I would rather relinquish the post 
I hold than proceed to such unwarrantable extremities ; I wish to re- 
tain my situation no longer than shall be consistent with the public 
good, and the wishes of those I govern." This, I own, is not the lan-» 
guage of a thorough-paced politician, of a rising statesman, resolved to 
go all lengths, and to gain his point at an^ risk, but it by no means 
follows, that it is the language of incapacity ; it is the language of good 
sense and humanity, of nature and of nature's God. 

During the short time that he was Protector, the fanatic preachers^ 
who enjoyed, or believed that they had enjoyed, the confidence of ( )liver, 
accused Richard of neglecting the godly and keeping company with the 
profane ; first reproving them for their intolerance, he clapped his hand 
on the shoulder of an associate, and thus observed ; "And here is Dick 
Ingoldsby, who can neither preach nor pray, yet I would rather trust 
him than the holiest man of your tribe." Such frankness was not cal-* 
culated to support, nor likely to please, imposture and usurpation. In 
the decline of life, he exhibited an afflicting instance of the reverse of 
fortune; being compelled, by the unnatural conduct of his daughters, to 
appear in the Court of Chancery, before Sir John Holt, who at a cer- 
tain time, during the reign of Queen Anne, was chief justice, and first 
commissioner of the seal. On this occasion, that worthy judge fdt for 
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the unhappy parent, nvhose domestic affliction must have been a^ra^ 
vated by recollecting that he once possessed supreme power : Sir J^hn 

E laced the old gentleman at his right hand on the bench, insisted that 
is hat should remain on his head, and after severely reprimanding the 
ingratitude of his children, who had endeavoured to dispossess their 
father of his property, he made a decree in Richard's favoiu*, to the satis- 
faction of every one present, as well as the queen, to whom the matter 
had been misrepresented, but who highly approved of Sir John's beha- 
viour, on his properly explaining it. 

Richard Cromwell carefully preserved, to the day of his death, two 
large trunks full of addresses, presented to him when protector, a short 
time only before he was deposed ; these, from the customary expres- 
sions used in such compositions, he called the lives and fortunes of the 
people of England, Yet it by no means follows that the addressers of 
the protector were wholly void of sincerity ; in this, as in other instances 
of revolution and revolt, the voice and opinions of the people, however 
numerous and respectable, are often of little weight, the question being 
frequently determined among a few miUtary leaders, at the head of a 
discipUned force, by the decisive and irresistible logic of power, arm^ in 
their hands. A short article is assigned to Richard Cromwell, with a 
view of proving that he was by no means deficient in acuteness of in- 
tellect, although he hath been so described. This may appear a trifling 
point to decide, but I think it of importance to resist a theory often 
propagated and too readily believed, that good people are generally fools, . 
and that a villain must of course be a man of abilities. 

CRUSADES, warUke expeditions so called, first commenced by the 
Christians of the eleventh century, who exhausted the blood and trea- 
sures of Europe in ^eir endeavours to drive the infidels from the Holy 
Land. It is the fashion with modern writers, to speak of the crusades 
as cruel and unjustifiable invasions of a country which had been long 
and quietly possessed by the Mussulmen ; they seem to forget the manner 
and the principles on which the disciples of Mahomet first made them- 
selves masters of so considerable a portion of the earth ; and I see no greater 
hardship or injustice in attempting to dislodge them, than in resisting a^ 
housebreaker or a highwayman. I readily confess the foUy and madness,, 
the total want of mihtary or poUtical knowledge, of the enthusiastic thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, who, in the first crusades, rushed on> 
their enemies, undisciplined and often unarmed; their bones whitened for 
several centuries the plains of Hungary, they paid the penalty of their 
rashness, but the injustice of their conduct 1 cannot discover. Indeed 
the whole of the Turkish system, civil and religious, moral, military 
and poMtical, is so foreign to every thing good, enlightening, learned^ 
moral, and scientific ; so bloody, morose, despotic, and unsocial, that I 
have often breathed a warm wish that ^le whole fabric of pride, fana- 
ticism, cruelty, lust, and imposture, was irretrievably demohshed, could 
a guarantee be provided against the enormous and, if her population 
equalled her territory, the dangerous power of Russia. In answer to 
this part of the present article, in my last impression, it has been ob- 
served, that it is happy for Europe and the world, that Russia has ai» 
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tended sa rapidly* and so highly in the scale of nattioits ; that ^le fa» 
heen fbund able to cope witD, and to produce a salutary influence on 
tiie conduct and views of France. Still I consider Russia and our neigb- 
botir, ^ejr&tenud repnUie^ as objects of jealousy and £ear; the present 
4|Biescent state of tbs Russians depends on the fife, disposition^ and 
potitical opinions of the Emperor Alexander and his counsellors. Had 
not a kind Pro^dence decreed that his Imperial M&jesty Paul should 
sttddeiUy depart to anodier world, my apprdienakma on this sulgect were 
rapidly hastening to a demonstration; and we might, at the moment I 
write, have had an army from the hanks of the Volga, comhined with a 
horde of savages from the Seine, encamped on Barham Downs. I have 
spoken of the destruction of the Turkish empire, its religion and its 
institutions, as a consummation devoutly to he wi^ed for ; a wish ap- 
parently inconsistent with philosophy, philanthropy, and toleration^ 
which teach us to encourage every mode of faith and national worship, 
diat promises to difFose happiness and impress mutf'al truth : but the sa* 
perstition of Mahomet, as tending to exasperate had passions, check in^ 
tellectual energy, and cramp social utility, I would endeavour, by every 
means in my power, to resist and proscribe. Were I a warrior or a 
monarch, at the head of a vict(»ious army, and put in possession of the 
treasures and dominions of the Turkish empire, I would first securethe 
8ubmis»ve obedience of my new subjects, by disarming every indivi- 
dual. Secure in life and property, the adult and the aged should con- 
tinue in the practice of that religion, and those institutions, in whidi 
they had been educated; but justified by the long practice of the Mus- 
sulmen themselves, and violating for the general good of mankind, for 
the peace and safety oi posterity, a first great ]aw of nature^ I would, 
without a single exception, remove every child before it could speak or 
learn, from the arms of its rductant parents. In a foreign langm^, 
and in some distant region, where the Turkish banner never waved, I 
would educate the infant race, the future possessors of the country and 

Sroperty of their parents, in the lap of science, Christianity and &ee- 
om. As the ancient stock of Turkish inhabitants diminished by dis- 
ease and old age, I would, from my storehouse of new men, from my 
colony enlightened by learning, improved by arts, and softened by sodiu 
intercourse, I would introduce a thriving race of strangers to the lan- 
guage and manners of their native knd. A plan, beset with obstacle^ 
apparently insurmountable, may, perhaps, excite a smile as an imprac- 
ticable vision ; but if successful, its ^orious efiects wouki place tlie pro>> 
jector and executor of it in veneration and renown, only a few duress 
below the Saviour <^ the world. 

CURE, FRENCH, the sensible address of one, to the Natioi^ii Con- 
vention, a revolution anecdote, which, whether founded on faM or be- 
nevolent fabrication, deserves to be recorded. *' A venerable veteran,** 
says the writer I quote, ^' lately presented himself at the bar of the con- 
vention, and after depositing a consid^afale present in silver and gold, 
thus addressed the members : < I have, for more than thirty years, been 
parish priest in a small village on the banks 6f the Rhone, and the only 
^ood building in it is the church, which my parishioners desire may be 



eonrerted into aii hospital for the nek and wounded; it is also their 
wish that the hells may be cast into cannon for repelling foreign in- 
ittders : I resi^ my letters of ordination^ I discontinue mT partoral 
toctionsy I ekam no compensation for the stoppage of my salary, as I 
am still aUe to siqpport myself by manual labour/ He was into-rupted 

5 the ai^lauses of part of the assemUy, and a well-known free-thinker, 
vanciug towards him to shake hands, exclaimed, ' You are an honest 
man, and a brave fellow : you do not believe there is a Godf ^ Before 
you applaud my sentiments,' replied the stranger, ' permit me to ex- 
I^ain Uiem ; I rgoice at our present circumstances, not because I wish 
to have rehgion degraded but purified ; if, hereafter, I join with mv 
fidlow-creatures in returning thanks to our Almighty Creator, I shaU 
not be suspected of mercenary motives^ I shall not be told that I am 
exhibiting ceremonious mummery. We resign, without reluctance, 
our treasures, our images, and embroidered vests, because we have never 
found that they amended the heart or enlightened the understanding ; 
our dmrches alM) we can spare, for a mind impressed with jgratitude to 
Heaven can never be at a loss for a place in which to pour forth prayw 
and thanksgiving. As priests, we have been accused of misleading the 
pec^le, by inculcating interested falsehoods ; but I wish you to recollect 
that, till the present day, we were not allowed to seek for truth, we wore 
compelled to preach the same doctrines which we had received from 
others ; as the spirit of the times now affords a favourable opportunity, 
let us separate the wheat from the tares, the true from the false; if we 
are not successful, we shall be, what is of more consequence, sincere. 
If we can produce a peasantry honest, laborious, sober, docile, temperate, 
and compassionate, our labour will not be vain. Having resigned the 
same, I shall discontinue the official dress of a minister; but it is im- 
possible that you can object to the ignorant applying for instruction, and 
the unhappy for hope and consolation, and my affording them all in my 
power. When the viUagers, assembled in their holiday clothes, shall be 
loddng round them on the vineyards, the orchards, and the flocks, and 
aak me to whom they are indebted for the numerous blessings they 
enjoy, I shall naturally raise my hands to that omnipotent and bene- 
volent Being, who is use parent and protector of all. When they return 
from depositing in the earth their deceased companions, and demand of 
m^ with anxious looks. Is he gone for ever ? you cannot object to my 
carrying their views to a state of future existence, a world beyond the 
grave. When they see, on every side, the lamentable effects of corrupt 
and malignant passions, may I not venture to speak of an advocate and 
interceder with the Almighty ? Should they repine at the rewards and 
triumphs of vice even in this world, may I not point out to them a 
future state of retribution ? W ithout solaces Uke these, existence would 
be a burthen ; they are independent of, and unconnected with popes, 
with councils, with synods ; they are founded on principles which ex- 
isted long before altars ; they are coeval with the creation of man ; they 
are calculated for all meridians ; they sympathise with our natural feel- 
ings, and are acceptable to every honest heart ; they will act, with power 
unsubdued, when I^ndon, Geneva, Pekin, Paris, and Rome, are crum- 
bled into dust. Legislators! will you pardon an obscure individual 
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if h6 presumes to give you a caution ? while you are destroying one 8i»- 
perstition, which undoubtedly had numerous errors, beware lest you 
plant the seeds of another still more irrational and dii^sting: what 
emotions of anguish and sorrow would it excite in your breasts, as phii* 
losophers, statesmen, and patriots, should the people, on whom you nave 
conterred civil and religious liberty, hereafter worship some clumsy idol, 
the work of men's hands, with the bloody rites of a Moloch, or the 
lascivious celebrations of a Thamuz ! " 

An individual, bold and honest enough to have made such a speech 
to the gaUic Convention, and an assembly sufficiently candid and en« 
lightened to give it a patient hearing, would deserve our praise. The 
difficulty in encouraging religion, morality, and learning, is to correct 
the power and influence of those who teach them ; a power whidi, ex- 
perience proves, has been often exerted for the selfish purposes of ava- 
rice and ambition. To expect absolute perfection on these points, is 
perhaps a respectable error: the first step towards it would be an aboli- 
tion of religious establishments, which hold out rewards to the sun- 
porters of one particular set of speculative opinions, while they kindle 
irritation and resentment in the breasts of all who differ from them. 
But so important a proceeding cannot, must not take place, until moral 
and religious instruction has intimately pervaded and circulated through 
every rank of society. Without this necessary precaution, we dioiud 
onlv be shaking off a gentle tyrant, the church of England, for the 
galling yoke of rigid intolerant disciplinarians, enthusiasts, modem 
prophets, mystics, and madmen. 

DADE, GEORGE, a Nottinghamshire peasant, who, after passing 
through the different gradations of domestic servitude, in which so 
many acquire habits of dishonesty, selfishness, and cunning, gave a 
striking proof of scrupulous honour and delicate disinterestedness, which 
for precept, as well as example/ deserves to be recorded. This is more 
particularly the case, as it was an opportunity which most men would 
nave thought themselves justified in seizing on, for securing indepen- 
dence; and under circumstances, in which the ]|jeace of a thousand 
families is daily and irreparably injured, by a perverse combination of 
folly and indecorum with fraud and impudence. The subject of our 
present article had, for many years, secured the esteem and confidence 
of his master, by integrity, diligence, and afl&bility ; these desirable 
qualities were set off* and improved by a well-proportioned form, a 
manly and pleasing countenance. Thus enjoying general regard, and 
that first of satisfactions, the approbation of his own heart, his tranquil- 
lity was suddenly interrupted, by discovering that he had uninten- 
tionally won the affections of a young lady in the family ; rich, hand- 
some, and accomplished ; the sister of his master, whom, of all women 
on earth, he would have preferred, had his station been more exalted, or 
hers less elevated. Agitated and alarmed, and under the deep impres- 
sions of gratitude, propriety, and honor, which, in the war of interests, 
are found to have so little weight with his superiors ; and from the im- 
possibility of entering on an explanation, without mentioning a name, 
which he resolved to run all risks rather than bring into question, he 
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kuttandy, without communicating any reason, quitted his post, and re* 
fMured to the metropolis. His employer was naturally surprised as well 
as concerned at so precipitate a step ; his accounts, and the valuable 
property committed to his charge, being left, with his keys, carefully 
sealed, and accurately arranged: several years elapsed before the honour- 
able motives of his abrupt departure were known ; but the lady's attach* 
ment to, and perpetual repetition of tunes which George was known to 
have daily played on his flute, and her copying, in needle- work, a little 
drawing of his sketching, which had been left in the butler's pantry* 
first excited suspicion, and with other little circumstances, particularly 
like state of her nealth and spirits from the time of Dade's departure, at 
length convinced her brother of the generous and highly meritorious 
conduct of his faithful and excellent domestic. Lost in astonishment^ 
sympathizing with the struggle in his sister's bosom, and convinced by 
infallible evidence of the worth of the man she loved, he could not 
rest till he had discovered the retreat of one who had distinguished 
himself by so extraordinary an act of self-denial ; he recommended him 
eflfectually to a powerful patron, who procured for him a lucrative 
employment, in which he gradually acquired wealth. Accident, or the 
impulse of unconquerable attachment, produced a meeting with his for- 
mer mistress, and marriage, (I am not writing a novel) marriage 
speedily ensued* Mr. Dade, at the moment I write (1793) is in the en* 
joyment of that domestic happiness, which worth like his deserves ; I hope 
and believe his good sense will excuse my holding forth his honourable 
conduct as an exception to the base obliquities of the common herd of 
sordid and profligate menials, and frequently masters, who marry for 
bread, and are perpetually on the watch to take advantage of youtmul 
folly, or age without wisdom. 

D'AIGUILLON, DUKE, Commandant of Brittany, in France, 
during the seven years' war with England. While this nobleman pre- 
sided in that province, an ill-concerted and worse executed descent of 
British forces took place, in which every man who landed was killed or 
taken prisoner ; wmle the troops were engaged, the duke, for the bene- 
fit of reconnoitering, or for some other purpose, posted himself in a 
windmill, which stood on an eminence, within sight of the place of 
action, but at a respectable distance. This circumstance would have 
passed unnoticed, as it is by no means necessary, and is often improper 
for a commander in chief to accompany a detachment, or to be actually 
present in every skirmish. But the English expedition being a topic 
of general conversation, a young man, expecting advancement at court, 
took occasion, at the house of a gentleman of Itennes, to extol the con- 
duct of the duke, observing '' that on that day he was covered with 
glory ;'* " and widi flour," added an unlucky rogue, on the opposite side 
of the table. This reply produced a hearty laugh, and was generally 
circulated, but unfortunately for the person who uttered it, M. Cha-> 
lotais, the bon mot reached the ears of the duke, who never forgave it, 
and is accused of ultimately destroying the object of his vengeance by 
the most treacherous and execrable means. He wrote, or caused to oe 
written^ satirical verses and scandalous lampoons on the kinjj;, which 
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were indastriondy dispersed, and a formal dbar^ was brought i^Bst 
Ghalotais, as the author of them. A commission being appointed to 
examine into the business, the unhappy man was found guilty, and soon 
aibeac executed. This shcnrt but melancholy narrative, after a long in« 
terval, became the subject of a violent paper-war between certain con- 
atitutional emigrSs, and some of their countrymen, who call themsehes 
fideles^ since so many French exiles have taken shelter among us. A 
certain eminent foreigner, resident at that time in England, is podtively 
named as one of the commissioners, and as the only one who voted mt 
the death of poor Chalotais, a man of amiable manners, and universally 
respected in the country where he resided. ^ All this you did and 
much more," said a certain intrepid constitutionalist, ** to obtain favour 
with the duke, and in this respect it answered your purpose, for yoa 
were soon after made mmtre des requites, then intendant of a province^ 
and finally comptroller-general of the finances; what followed, Europe 
and the world have seen." 

DALE, Mr. a mo-chant of Glasgow, who has a Mr and honorable 
daim to be mentioned in every work which professes to do justice to 
philanthropy and public spirit. This sentleman built a village, and 
established a manufactory, which employed and fed fifteen hundred 
men, women, and children ; a service highly important in Scotland, 
where, in consequence of so many hundred farms being consolidated 
and thrown into sheep-walks, thousands have been obliged to emigrate 
or starve, and thousands are still emigrating. But eminent merit, how- 
ever it may afford internal satisfaction, or enable us to act as well as sof- 
fit with fortitude, cannot ward off the strokes of calamity ; the buiM- 
ing, utensils, complicated machinery, and expensive apparatus of Mr. 
Dale, in one night were consumed by fire. A crowd of young people 
assembled the next morning to survey the smoking ruins ; when they 
saw the whole of their dependence for support destroyed, and reflected 
on the precariousness of future subsistence, they suddenly, one and aU^ 
burst into tears, and bewailed their hopeless situation. But Providence^ 
which by ordaining, for the wisest purposes, undeviating laws of nature, 
seems to have permitted such misfortunes, has aJso happily reserved in 
its stores of consolation, a race of men, with hearts to pity, and with 
hands to bless. The worthy master of these weeping children, clearly 
of this description, and moved by their cries, soottied them by the ^- 
lowing words, in which generous promise was followed by actual per- 
formance : ** My good children, do not cry, your situation is better UuA 
it was before, for, till the houses are re-built, you will have nothing to 
do but play, and shall still receive the same wages?" 

DALRYMPLE, HEW, a gentleman of North Berwick in Scotland, 
possessing a considerable portion of nersonal intrepidity and disinter- 
ested benevolence. It was in the early part of the year 1 790, that he 
was roused at midnight, by a tremendous storm, and cries from the 
crew of a vessel wrecked near his house ; instantly ru^ng forth from 
safety, warmth, and comfort, he found the unfortunate seamen strug- 
gling with the fury of the tempest, and the danger of their situation 
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much incMned by lawless banditti anembled on the bsK^ for plunder, 
and, as I fear is too often the case, for murder, in case of resistance^ 
Having yamly entreated tbera to assist in fais humane purpose, he pro* 
cored nre-arms, and declared^ notwithstanding their raperior numbers, 
that he would shoot the first man who offer^ violence. Arrested by 
fear, for bad men are generally cowards ; at length convinced by pre- 
cept which would not so c^ten fail were it inculcated by example; and 
touched by a conduct so gloriously opposite to their own ; they relin- 
quished their abominable purpose, vigorously co-operated with their 
humane and spirited director, and after considerable difficulty, danger, 
and fatigue, saved the sailors, ship, and carso. 

The converted marauders were rewarded for this animated exertion, 
and Mr. Dalrymple received the public thanks of his country. His be- 
kaviour on this and other occasions, has also produced an influence 
highly salutary on the inhabitants of that and the adjoining coasts, who 
iukd long been notorious for their unwarrantable treatment of ship- 
wrecked seamen ; the worst species of robbers are become hospitable 
mad enterprising relievers of marine distress. 

IXARANDA, a Spanish minister of state. In consequence of cer- 
tain romantic traits in his character, the count has been called by a 
writer, who attempted his life {I mean biographically) a political Don 
Quixote, a mad statesman ; yet he was a patriot, a philosopher, and, 
although bom und^ the dark shade of the inquisition, a friend to tole- 
ration. 

At a certain time, when the public wants were urgent, and a gene- 
ral contribution was recommended, he proposed a general sale of 
calhoHc relics of every kind, church plate, crosses, chalices, shrines, 
candlesticks, and other ecclesiastic treasures; these materials, in a 
country like Spain, would have been very productive. At a council, 
which was afterwards held to consult on the means of meliorating the 
i^te, augmenting public happiness, and stimulating the people to 
salutary energies, D'Aranda declared, that these desirable purposes 
could not be accomplished, unless two-thirds of the nunneries and 
convents were suppressed, and their places supplied by inns, farm- 
houses, and manufactories ; that the vast revenues of these monastic 
institutions ought to be applied in furnishing the poor with employ- 
ment, paying schoolmasters, making roads, and building bridges. Ihe 
king sat in silent restlessness on his seat, and this most faithful of 
all his servants was quickly dismissed. A solemn procession, royally 
attended^ having taken place, when one of his successors came into 
office, it happened that the exiled patriot met the ceremonious caval- 
cade as he quitted Madrid ; it brought to my mind Pope's excellent 
prologue to Cato, and tempted me to parody a passage in it. 

But when D'Aranda's injured hero past, 
The pomp was darken'd, and tlie day o'ercast ; 
The triumph ceas'd, tears flow'd from ev'ry eye, 
Spain's little monarch pass'd unheeded by ; 
Transfixed with grief each honest Spaniard sat, 
Envying not Godoy's but D'Aranda's fete. 
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That the counts projects, often vast, sometimes inexpedient, but 
always well-meant, rendered him not exactly fhe man for a minister 
of a country like Sfmn, I readily agree. Yet, when I consider his 
genius and his attainments, the inexhaustible copiousness of his re« 
sources, the correct minuteness of his official details, his affable man- 
ners, and the facility of his explanatory comments; I cannot help 
lamenting that such a man should be superseded by pages, and bed« 
chamber women. Compared to his triumphant opponent^ he was a 
soaring archangel occasionally resting on the earth after his empyreal 
flights, and stung by a worthless reptile creeping on the ground. 

DARTINEUF, as, to save trouble, I generally write it, and as his 
name was, in fact, pronounced, though more elaborately spelt Dartique* 
nave ; the favourite, the friend, and the dupe of Pope, who eat his 
ham pie, drank his wine, and made a joke of him benind his back, a 
return frequently experienced by those who give good dinners. This 
lover of dainties, himself a most hospitable and friendly man, was, on 
a certain occasion, invited to dinner by the Duke of Montague, who 
possessed a considerable share of wicked wit, and a vein of humour of 
a peculiar cast, which he sometimes exercised at the expense of his 
friends ; it ought, however, to be observed, in justice to his grace, 
that, in one respect, he differed from some persons of this description, 
he could endure, as well as inflict, a practical joke. Darty, as the sub-, 
ject of this article used to be called by his associates, presented himself 
at the duke's door, with a keen appetite exactly at four o'clock, the 
usual hour of dining, with the kind of serious look, which a hungry man 
who is going to feast on good things sometimes puts on. His grace 
took care to meet his expected guest on the stairs, with a counte- 
nance of surprise and concern, and immediately exclaimed, *' What 
have you been doing, and where have you been ? you are a full hour 
after your time ; dinner waited till our patience was exhausted, and 
we at last sat down, taking it for granted you were ill, or more agree- 
ably engaged." " My watch never yet deceived me," replied the epicure, 
applying the repeater to his ear. " You are an hour and ten minutes 
after your time," said the duke, pointing to a time-piece, which had 
been purposely altered ; '* it is a pity, for we had a nice dinner and a 
pleasant party : but you must make the best of a bad matter, step into 
this room, you can join us after you have dined ; the cook must let us 
know {ringing the bell) what you can have." Word was brought, accor-» 
ding to previous instruction, that some excellent beef-steaks were pre- 
paring for the second table. '• With a chalot, I prefer it to any thing 
you can give me ; only let dispatch be used, for I am as hungry as it 
is possible to be." A steak, the toughest and oldest that could be met 
with, had been provided ; and after this luxurious feeder had been 
fatiguing the muscles of his jaws for three quarters of an hour, in 
masticating bull-beef, a pair of folding doors were thrown open, and a 
table covered with delicate viands, rich ragouts, rarities, and ham pies, 
was exhibited to his view, whilst a large company sat down, and the 
duke demanded of the mortified man if he would partake. The cir* 
cumstance afforded food for merriment a long time, but Dartineof 
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must bave been ccmsiderably chagrined ; it was rendering bim too 
pointedly ridiculous, and nothing could excuse the duke but some 
previous act of aggression, equally gross on the part of the disappointed 
epicure; this was one of those practical jokes which are not easily 
fomven. 

I have heard an instance in which his grace exerted his talent in a 
more fair and legitimate way ; the object of attack was one of those 
troublesome disturbers of our dramatic amusements, who had intruded 
himself into a stage-box at Drury-lane, during one of Mr. Garrick's 
performances, and of course a crowded night. It was at a period, 
when the etiquette of dress, and general personal appearance, were 
more attended to, than in the present day of elegant disnabiUe, careless 
ease, and unfettered freedom of manners. In boots, spurs, and buck- 
skin, and covered with mud up to his neck; with the manners and 
exterior of a bear, he had teazed and perplexed every body near him, 
would take no hints of his having mistaken liis place, and increased 
bis tyranny in proportion as he saw the distress of the females aug- 
mented, molesting the company with ribaldry, soiling with his boots^ 
and tearing with his spurs, the dress as well as the legs of his neigh- 
bours. The trembling box-keepers shrugged their shoulders, and 
whispered murmurs in the lobby ; even the constable, at sight of the 
ragged staff, did not chuse to encounter with the bear. Tnis odious 
disturber of other people's pleasure, who could enjoy no rational 
pleasure himself, for some time reigned triumphant, defying both force 
and finesse, until the Duke of Montague accidentally dropping into 
the box, soon heard, saw, and felt what was going on. Taking advan- 
tage of a short pause between the acts, he made a low bow to the 
nuiSan, observing at the same time, with great apparent politeness, 
" Sir, we are very much obliged to you." No notice being taken of 
the words by the person to whom they were addressed, they were 
several times repeated with augmented emphasis. The savage in- 
truder at last replied ; *' Obliged to me, sir, for what ? ** *' That you 
did not ride in," said his grace, with the most immoveable seriousness, 
with an accompanying bow, and one of those looks, which are uni- 
versally intelligible, but cannot be described. This answer, apparently 
tame and pointless, produced an instantaneous laugh, which nothing 
could suppress ; it spread by whispers, and ran like wild- fire over that 
side of tne house ; being a sort of weapon there is no standing against, 
the bear with his ragged staff rushed out of the house, muttering oaths 
and execrations. Sudi was the fair triumph of a lucky hit over im- 
pudence and brutality, but these lucky kits are sometimes victorious 
over good manners, and aimed against pleasant men. 

Mr. Garrick used to relate a little sally of this kind, and consisting 
only of three words, which he often declared distressed and confused 
him at the moment, more than the most offensive attack ever made 
on him. Those personally acquainted with this great £nglish actor, 
cannot but recollect that he told a story better than most men, and 
that his friends were never so happy as when they could entice him to 
tell one ; as in one respect he differed ver^ materially from most go od 
story-tellers, he did not watch for, and seize every opportunity of puU^ 
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mi; tkem ittby^ head and dkndden. Hie aaeedote bow recalled to 
mj memory^ related to some drcamstance not neoeanry to mentioiiy 
bat which occurred at a irery early period of the manager's life, when 
his Either, a captain in the army, was quartered in a country town ; 
'* but we did not stay long there," said Mr. Garrick, continuing, ancl 
ki the middle of what he thought, a good story ; **I belibve not," 
nid a country 'squire^ who sat at the bottom of the table. *' This short 
hut pithy sentence/' observed Roscius, relating the circumstance five- 
and-twenty years after, *' set the whole room in a roar of unextia- 
giushable laughter ; I was paralysed in a moment, and all the dever 
Slings I was going to say, crushed into a thousand atoms. I was 
noiled for llie evening, confounded, and confused, though I knew that 
the creature who uttered the words, was an illiterate stupid dog, with- 
out a single idea in his bead beyond his gun, his girl, and his gelding, 
and at the time he spoke, so drunk, as to be scarcdv able to sit in ms 
chair." The respectable noUeman, moitioned in a iUNma part of this 
article, united with his propensity to mirth, a tendency not always 
found in humourists, and when they do possess it, s^om Me to 
natify it in so ample and laudable a way as the munificent duke i 
uie passion to which I allude was to surprise worth and depressed 
merit, by sudden and unexpected acts of bounty, in a manner calcu- 
lated to astonish the objects' of it, and at the same time to highly 
amuse his grace, who was thus betievolent even in kit fun ; a trait in 
his charact^ which it would not be luniss for o»rtain modem jesters 
occasionally to remember, and sometimes to imitate. 

DARWIN, ERASMUS, a man of genius, a botanist, a pleasing poet^ 
and a success^ physician, with a thousand recommendatory qualifica- 
tions on the score of scholarship, fertile ingenuity, and medical acumen, 
but too often led astray by extravagant theory and vague hypothesis. 
Dr. Darwin was an impressive instance of the superior claims and fiat- 
tering triumphs of cultivated intellect ; it was his fate to attend as a 
physician on the loveliest of her sex, a woman whom it was impossible 
jfor any man to see without desire, and to know, without wishing to 
make her his own. 

In healing her he was wounded himself, he drank delicious potson 
from her eyes ; but bad to surmount considerable difficulties, moral as 
wdl as physical ; she was the wife of another, herself of unspotted fame, 
and considerably younger than the doctor. Time, which destroys all 
things, at length removed h&c husband, and the charming widow was 
soon surrounded by youdi, wealth, and accomplishment, ei^rly press- 
ing to conduct her to the altar ; but mark die event ; an old man, of 
person, manners, and utterance, not very attinctive ; a philosopher, a 
democrat, and the father of a family by a former wife, whose princi- 
pal fortune was his professional ana literary eminence, won the beau- 
teous prize. It was during the inquietude, the hopes and the fears o£ 
an early, and, at first, an vnencouraged passion, that Dr. Darwin 
addressed to the ingenious Mr. Bolton of Birmingham, the following 
directions to make a tea-urn, which he sent, or intended to send, to the 
lady: 
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* Friend Bolton, take tbeae ingots fine^ 
FVom rich Potosi^B sparkling mine ; 
With nicest art a tea-vase neuld, 

And where proad Badbnme^a tnrreta xite. 
To bright Eliza tend the prize, 
ril have no twisting serpents hiss, 



No toil-hung dolphins swim in air, 
No dragons sprawl, no sphinxes stare. 
Let leaves of myrtle round the rim. 
And rose-buds, twining, shade the brim. 
Perch'd on the rising lid above, 
O place a love-lorn turtle dove. 
With hanging wing, and ruffled phime, 
And gasping beak, and eye ofghom. 
And when Eliza deigns to pour, 
With snow-white hand the fn^;rant shower, 
And chats, and smiles, and sweetly sipe. 
With speaking eyes and rosy lips, 
The polish'd vase shall then display. 



To her reflected beauties true. 
More charms than Titian ever drew." 

It is to be lamented, that in his Zoonomia, the work of a strong 
mind and, what is not always united with it, a highly creative fancy, 
it is to be lamented, that, in a scientific volume, designed and calculated 
to transmit useful Imowledge to future ages. Dr. Darwin has interwoven 
and diffused doctrines and opinions incompatible with human happi- 
ness and moral expediency; not always connected with the subject lie 
discusses, and some of which I have reason to think, he did not believe 
himself. This strange inconsistency, this scepticism which does not 
disbelieve, I attribute to the pride of human reason, and the vanity of 
modem philosophy, which arrogantly rejects notions and maidms ge- 
nerally received by the vulgar and unenlightened : in some instances the 
doctor appears to have been hurried into the confines of infidelity, by a 
fervid imagination, and because the deduction naturally followed some 
favourite position. To have retracted the obnoxious opinion, to have 
damped the dazzling enthusiasm of a new-bom idea, by cold reasoning, 
was more than an author, more than a parent could submit to; to have 
been boimd by the dictates of severe judgment and unaccommodating 
orthodoxy, would have dissipated in a moment the whole visionary 
fiibric, and have arrested the author s Pegasus in his riotous and un- 
bounded career. Dr. Darwin has been caUed a poetical man of science; 
his Zoonomia, censured as a work of abundant conjecture and little fact, 
in which the physician too often loses himself in whimsical reverie and 
aetaphysic subtlety ; his taking no notice, in his elaborate and highly 
finished poem on the Loves of the Plants, of the Connubia Floram of 
M. Be La Croix, has also been remarked. This excellent physician 
anfowedly indulged certain democratic tendencies ; I hope and believe 
without a wish to carry them into radical execution, though he could 
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not have prevented it, had that immense machine, the people, oncehemi 
set in motion ; this exposed him to the shafts of satire, and procured 
for him a place in the famous, and but for its malignity, that best of 
modem political caricatures, which exhibits a lar^e group of states- 
men, warriors, divines, philosophers, and poets, joimng in procession to 
pay their adoration to the holy^hunchhack, and theophUanthropist, Re- 
VELUERE L'Epaux. In this curious but distinguished crowd, the doc- 
tor presents a back view of himself; but is distinguished in a manner 
that it is impossible to mistake him, by his tvig, an exact fac-simile, and 
a large Covent-garden basket full of vegetables on his head, labelled^ 
Jacobinic Plants, The subject of our present article, who died since 
my last edition, was not without considerable merit as a poet ; his am- 
plifications, though too frequent, are elegant, and he possesses the talent 
of dignifying trivial incident and common circumstance, by refined 
expression and poetical phrase. 

This metrical facility, his custom of placing the verb before the noun, 
and his incessantly personifying things inanimate, did not escape the 
notice of certain wicked wits, who have laughably parodied the doctor's 
manner. 

Of these, the following humourous description of a boat passing, or, 
to use the waterman's tecnnical expression, shooting London-bridge has 
been admired. 

'^ So thy dark arches, London-bridge, bestride 
Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide ; 
There, oft returning from those green retreats, 
Where fair Vauxhallia decks her sylvan seats ; 
Where each spruce nymph, from city counters free. 
Sips the froth'd syllabub or fragrant tea ; 
While ivith slic'd ham, scrap'd beef, and burnt champagne. 
Her 'prentice lover soothes his amorous pain ; — 
There oft in "well-trimmM wherry, glide along, 
Smart beaux and giggling belles, a glittering throng; 
Smells the tarrM rope, — with undulation fine, 
Flaps the loose sail, the silken awnings shine ; 

* Shoot we the bridge,* the vent'rous boatmen cry, 

* Shoot we the bridge,* th* exulting fare reply. 
Down the steep fall the headlong cockneys go, 
Curls the white foam, the breakers roar below ; 

With strong-clos'd eyes, clenchM hands, and quick drawn breath, 

As at the centre arch they dart beneath. 

Full Against the pier th* unsteady timbers knock, 

The thin planks starting own th' impetuous shock, 

The shifted oar, dropt sail, and steadied helm. 

With angry sui^ the closing waters whelm. 

Laughs the glad Thames, and clasps each fair one^s charms. 

That screams and struggles in his oozy arms.'' 

The tremendous rafts which at a certain time considerably agitated 
the hopes and fears oisome of the public, afforded also a subject to the 
same unmerciful poet, who laughs with equal ease and admiraUe efi^t, 
at a learned physician, and the great repiAlic, If this ironical bard baa 
a faulty it is, that his parodies and imitations have too much excellence ; 
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they are far superior in poetry, imagery, and classical allusion^ to the 
pieces they ridicule, materiam superat ojms, 

THE RAFTS. 

'* Eager to grasp the "wreath of naval fame, 
The 6RKAT REPUBLIC planB the floating frame ; 
0*er the huge timbers surly terror stalks. 
And counts with joy the strong compacted balks ; 
Of young-eyM massacres the cherub crew, 
Round their grim chief the mimic task pursue ; 
Turn the stiff screw, apply the stiff*ning clamp, 
Drive the long bolt, or fix the stubborn cramp ; 
Lash the reluctant beam, the cable splice, 
Join the firm dove-tail with adjustment nice ; 
Through yawning fissures urge the willing wedge. 
Or give the smoothing adze a sharper edge. 
Or groupM in fairy bands, with playful care, 
Th' unconscious bullet to the furnace bear ; 
Or gaily tittering, tip the match with fire. 
Prime the big mortar, bid the shell aspire : 
Applaud with tiny hands and laughing eyes. 
And watch the bright destruction as it flies. 
* Ye soft airs breathe, ye gentle billows waft. 
And fraught with freedom, bear th| expected raft; 
Perch'd on her back, behold the rebel train ; 



Ye imps of murder, guard her angel form. 
Check the rude surge, and chace the hov'ring storm 
Shield from contusive knocks her timber limbs. 
And guide the sweet enthusiast as she swims.* ** 

The following piece of kitchen furniture is evidently aimed at the 
doctor's head. 

'* Lo ! where the chimney's sooty tube ascends 
The &ir Trochais from the comer bends ! 
Her coal-black eyes upturned incessant mark 
Th^ eddying smoke, quick fiame, and volant spark ; 
Mark with quick ken, where flashing in between 
Her much'lov'd smoke-jack glimmers thro' the scene ; 
Mark how his various parts together tend. 
Point to one purpose, in one object end : 
The spiral grooves in smooth meanders flow, 
Drags the long chain, the polishM axles glow, 
While slowly circumvolves the beef below : 
The conscious fire with bickering radiance bums, 
■ Eyes the rich joint, and roasts it as it turns. 
So youthful Horner rollM the roguish eye, 
Cull'd the dark plum from out his Christmas pye, 
And cry'd, in self-applause, * How good a boy am L'" 

With so many tempting plums, I cannot keep my fingers from this 
literary pie. 
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D*AUBIGNY» THEODORE AGRIPPA, a failbiy empaakm, 
and^ as long as he continued useful^ prudent, and pliant, a faviNuiie of 
Henry the fourth, king of France and Navarre, to whom he was a 
gentleman of the hedchamher ; D' Aubigny was also grandfather of 
Madame de Main tenon, and said to be a. favourite of the king's mother. 
This unbending Hugonot, uniting in an extraordinary d^ree, military 
intrepidity, religious fervor, and literary acumen^ attacked his catholic 
opponents with the sword and pen» and has lefi; an interesting account 
of his own life, in the character of a parent sinking under age and 
infirmity, who, at the conclusion of a bloody civil war^ delivers to his 
children, assembled around him, a spirited outline of his adventures, 
accompanied with instructive comment^ and pathetic exhortation. If 
we make some allowance for national vanity^ and the excusable egotism 
of a man who had performed many gallant exploits, and who was an 
eye-witness, and a party concerned, in the transactions of that period ; 
this little piece of biography is valuable, as an original picture of a tu- 
multuous reign, drawn by a character of a peculiar cast It was the 
struggle of honest pride, independent opinion, and incorruptible inte- 
grity, with party perfidy, and superstitious rancouK; it exhibits a 
singular instance of a courtier boldly attacking every measure, and 
every person, however exalted in church or state, who attempted to 
fetter civil or religious liberty, impeach his honour as a soldier, or doubt 
his loyalty to his master; for He considered a strong, an intolerant 
attachment to the reformed church, as fairly compatible with his duty 
as a military commander, and his fideUty as a subject. He wrote a 
universal history, and several short controversial tracts, also the Baron 
de Foeneste, and the confession of Sancy, two curious satirical produc- 
tions ; the first in dialogue, containing many laughable sarcastic descrip- 
tions of the fashions, follies, and luxuries of the fine gentlemen of that 
age, which an Englishman, unacquainted with the gascon dialect, will 
find some difiiculty in comprehending; of the catholic confession of 
Sancy, an edition was published by Duchat, with notes, a useful and 
necessary addition to a modern reader. At the age of six, he was able 
to read (a word capable of great latitude of explanation, for many boys 
read what they do not understand), he is said to have been able to read 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; and at seven, to have translated the Crito 
of Plato, to which he was incited by the promise of his father, that it 
should be printed with an engraved portrait of the juvenile translator 
prefixed ; I am not able to say whether tliis agreement was observed; 
yet D'Aubigny was not the kind of character to suffer ani/ promise to 
escape him unclaimed. 

But his puerile studies were interrupted by a vision of sleep, an appa- 
rition; the image of a disordered imagination, or the effect of an 
undigested supper : <' As I lay in bed," says this extraordinary man, 
^' a tall female figure, dressed in white, entered n^y chamber, drew back 
the curtain of my bed, and impressing on my quivering lips a clay- cold 
kiss, suddenly vanished from my sight.** This circumstance, considered 
by a schoolboy as supernatural, and related with the solemnity of im- 
plicit faith, like other wonderful stories, originally blended wititi rc^ 
fact, was probably produced by the nocturnal visit of a doating nurse. 
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a wanton aerrant, or some fond dmnestic, who, from eariy attediniciit, 
not uneommon in persons of ihat class, or from high spirits, might fed 
aa indinatioD to kiss a beautifiil boy in his sleep, an interesting dgeet 
in the eye of friendship and afiection. Almost the only incident of 
di^dhood, whidi the compiler of the present artide can recollect, and 
whidi still difiHtses a ray of light through the dvk douds of his suc- 
ceeding life, is, that of an affectionate and faithful mother, regularly 
paying a midnight visit to her diildren before retiring to res^ and kiss- 
ing them in the ecstacy of maternal love. 

A hatred of iKtpery, and a spirit of devotion, appear alwa3r8 to have 
predominated in D'Aubigny's mind ; whenever he gained a victory, it 
was his custom to fall on his knees and return thanks to the Almi^ty ; 
die men under his command were also expected to do the same ; in aU 
articles of capitulation, he obliged his prisoners to make the following 
addition ; *' renouncing Jbr ever, and to aU intents and purposes^ the auAo- 
vHy of the detestable eoimcil of Constance ;" probably from the severity of 
its enactments against the reformed religion, and its unwarrantable 
treatment of Huss. ''At thirteen," says D*Aubigny, '^I became an 
orphan ; the good old man, my father, recommended to me, on his 
death-bed, three things, which I hope I have not forgot: the love of 
truth, an unconquerable attachment to the reformed rdigion, and an 
unwearied pursuit of knowledge." Being a dissenter from the esta- 
blished religion of his country, and a minor, he was plundered and 
ef^essed, and escaping from a prison, in which he had been confined 
for rash zeal or juvenile indiscretion, he repaired to Geneva, where his 
cahrinistic priBd{to were confirmed; he finished his education at 
Lyons, where he improved himself in mathematics and magic, '' resolv^ 
img at ike same time to take no advantage of his acquirements in this myste^ 
rious hranch of science ;" a sdence, he might have added, dangerous in 
so many instances to its professors, and harmless to all others. But 
whatever were his powers, his convictions, or his attainments, they did 
not preserve him nrom pecuniary embarrassment, to which the dis- 
honesty oi others, and his own want of conduct, had reduced him. 
Lively men, when dejected, are said to be most rodancholy animals ; 
. and tne subject of our present artide, who capered, coquetted, danced, 
sung, and made more racket and noise than any mad-cap in the neigh- 
bourhood, resolved, the instant adversity frowned in his face, — ^with 
bottle-companions the general signal fw desertion, — he resolved to 
destroy himself. But previous to taking this unjustifiable step, and 
uniting, somewhat inconsistently, devotion with despair, he fell on his 
kneea to ask pardon for the crime he was &;oing to commit ; but, bdng 
disturbed by the approach of a h(»rseman, he fortunately discovered that 
it was one of his relations, in the suite of Admiral Chatilion: from this 
gentleman he received money and good advice, ndther of which he 
made a proper use of. He frankly confesses, that in spite of early im- 
pression, anda rdigious education, his industry and application relaxed, 
that he lost bis relish for books, and was not happy out of company ; 
that he acquired the character of a facetious sporter of epigram and 
repartee, in joyous circles ; a mimic and a bufibon ; accomplishments 
which we are so ready to join in and admire at the convivial board. 
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though we afterwards dread and avoid the persons who possess them ; 
probably from a fear that we shall ourselves, at some future time, be a 
subject of merriment, and no man cordially relishes being laughed at,, 
because it is the first step to contempt. This axiom, confirmed by 
every day's experience, I wish certain young men, of strong animiu 
spirits, in the glow of a second bottle, and panting for distinction as 
wits and bon-vivants, to recollect and apply. 

D'Aubigny afterwards served as a volunteer in the army ; Guyenne, 
Anjou, Touraine, Normandy, and Picardy, were the scenes of his first 
campaigns ; the impetuosity of youth, and the natural heat of his tem- 
perament, hurried him into many imminent dangers, while the flippancy 
of his tongue, and the eccentric liveliness of his manners, attracted the 
notice and sometimes the displeasure of his superiors. On a field day, 
ridiculing and censuring, in his usual way, the awkwardness of some of 
his associates, in which, though correct as to the matter in question, he 
had no authority to interfere, his loud talking was remarked by the 
Prince of Conde, who being told his name, recollected his family, and 
checking, in a good-natured way, his intemperate vivacity, demanded 
of his colonel, if he could spare the young volunteer : " I will make 
your royal highness a present of him with great pleasure," replied the 
officer, glad to be weU rid of an unmanageable stripling. ^' A truce with 
your presents, my good colonel," cried B'Aubigny, in a strain of youth- 
ful levity, *' a truce with your presents, you may give away a dog, or a 
hawk, a valet, or even a mistress, when vou are tired of her, but a man 
of my mettle is not to be disposed of with so little ceremonv :" thanking 
the prince for his kind intentions, he politely declined the offer, and 
retired. 

At the age of nineteen, his imagination was inflamed, and his muse 
inspired by the charms of Diana Salviati^ a beautiful catholic ; but the 
smallness of his fortune, and his religious opinions, proved an insur- 
mountable bar to this his first love, which communicates a new bliss on 
its approach a lover only can describe, and which it is said even a lover 
can feel but once, " This disappointment," he observes, ** was fatal to 
the unfortunate Diana ; drooping like a flower nipped by an untimely 
frost, she died of a broken heart : ** in an old collection of French poetry, 
I have seen a song, called Le Printemps de D' Aubigny, strongly marked 
with ardent desire and violence of passion, such as a man of his fiery 
temperament was likely to have felt. In his twentieth year, he was 
introduced to King Henry the fourth, as a young man, whom neither 
difficulty, distress, danger, hunger, nor cold, could prevent from doing 
his duty; but as a drawback from these recommendations, it was added, 
that he could bear neither restraint nor opposition, and would on all 
occasions, and at every risk, speak his mind without disguise. It may 
be recorded as one of the many miraculous escapes of D'Aubigny, that 
he survived the massacre of St Bartholomew ; having been called from 
Paris only a few hours before that volcano of popery and hell burst forth. 
This memorable tragedy is never mentioned without an obvious reflec- 
tion directly presenting itself to my mind ; the circumstance to which 
I refer, is the trifling and ineflPectuai resistance made by the unfortunate 
victims, or the few of their relations and friends, who survived. That 
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In almost every instance, they were slaughtered at an unguarded mo- 
inent> without previous alarm^ and for the most part without weapons 
in their hands, appears to he a sufficient reason ; hut every individual 
who escaped was deficient in duty^ for not devoting the short remains 
of a life^ deprived hy murderers of all his nearest and dearest ties^ in 
devising means of sweeping, in terrible and comprehensive ruin, the 
perpetrators of so odious a butchery from the face of God*s earth. The 
same Being who hath pronounced that the department of vengeance is 
his, hath also emphatically decreed, that he who sheddeth man's 
BL00i>, BT MAN SHALL HIS BLOOD BE 8BEO. A cool, a premeditating 
cool murderer^ walking the world, not only in credit, but, as was the 
pase with the Bartholomew assassins, with glee and boasting to his 
grave, is an outrage on morality, and, in the mouth of infidels, an argu- 
ment against a superintending Providence. Had I been one of the 
miserable surviving remnant of those men whose infants, wives, parente,^ 
and relatives, had been butchered by the merciless ruffians, neither 
books, nor business, nor pleasure, neither female smiles, nor royal 
frowns, should have turned me aside from the measure of a just 
revenge; by some signal and memorable catastrophe, I would have 
punished the perpetrators of such savage barbarities, as an example to 
future times, should men, with similar principles, again predominate. 
For I again repeat, although my zeal on the subject has been called, 
superfluous, ill-timed, and unnecessary, I again repeat, supported by 
evidence on every side, that the restless perturbed insidious spirit, the 

HORRID PERSECUTING INQUISITORIAL SPIRIT OF POPERY IS NOT DEAD, IS 
ONLY SLUMBERS, OR, TAUGHT NEW LESSONS BY ADVERSITY, PUTS ON THE. 
CONVENIENT MASK OF FORBEARANCE AND TOLERATION. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew appears to have made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of D'Aubigny ; after the peace of Paris, Henry, 
the French )cing, the third of that name, being desirous of seeing a 
man, of whose religious zeal and military intrepidity he had heard 
so much, the royal wish was communicated to him, but no entreaties 
could prevail on the protestant soldier to wait on the catholic tyrant : 
" I will never bend my knee," he exclaimed, '* to the abettor and ap- 
prover of murder." After B^Aubigny had accompanied Henry the 
fourth in several campaigns, and rendered him, as ne thought, consi* 
derable service, the king, as a mark of approbation, gave him his pic- 
ture, probably at a time when he expected more ample remuneration ; 
this drew from his pen, in a moment of irritation, a satirical epigram^ ' 
of which the following is an ilidiflereut translation. 

** Why for a thankless prince's good, 
My brother soldiers, toil? 
When all he gives us for our blood, 
Is canvas, paint, and oil.'* 

For this rude sally in return for an intended kindness he would 
have been punished, but saved himself by flight: previous to his de- 
parture, he rode without dismay to the entrance of the royal tent, and 
addressed the offended king in the following words ; *' You do well, 
sir, to meditate punishing instead of rewarding a man covered with 

VOL. L p 
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wounds, and who has shed his best biood in your seryice: had I di»- 

g-aced myself by flattery, I might have shared the favours you are 
vishing so profusely among those infamous parasites." 
With a few faithful followers, he quitted the camp, and seut an offer 
^ his services to Casimk, son of the Elector Palatine; but on his 
journey to join that prince, he was wounded by female glances from a 
window, as he passed through a country town. The fair unknown 
proved to be Susannah de Zezay, of the family of Vivonne, and a 
celebrated provincial toast ; a man, apparently made of very inflam- 
matory materials, ( j'^tais dans l^ instant ^perdument amoureux, is hk 
expression) soon found means of introduction; the lady afterwards 
became his wife, and is often praised by him for her undeviating ofoe» 
dience, that flrst duty in a married woman : in the present instance it 
probably was, as opposition appears to have always roused him to an 
extravagant pitch of fury and resentment. Persons of such a tempera- 
ment should endeavour to be always in the right ; their friends and 
relations would also act a wise and amiable part, in irritable moments^ 
to avoid discussing disputable points, ill-timed appeals, and unavailing 
expostulation. Letters were in the mean time delivered to D'Aubigny, 
from the king, which, affecting the pride of injured worth, he threw, 
unopened, into tlie fire ; mixing, however, a little worldly policy With 
his resentment, and after repeated invitations, he returned to his 
royal master, with whom the catholics had been busy in his absence^ 
and Henry, soon after, abjured the protestant religion. In this busi- 
ness, Seguier, a corrupted favourite, and once a member of the re- 
formed church, was actively instrumental, and, in order to confirm 
Henry in his new faith, recommended a journey to Paris ; this step 
D'Aubigny violently opposed, hoping that his master might be disen- 
tangled from the snare he had fallen into, by an appeal to the honesty 
of his heart and his natural good sense. 

An altercation on the subject took place between the Hugonot and 
the Papist, as they stood at a window : " Do you jierceive a precipice 
below," said D'Aubigny. " I do," replied Seguier, the most timid of 
animals, '* and a tremendous one it is j I am giddy only with looking 
at it," he added, drawing back as he spoke. *' I advise you then to 
make up your mind on the subject of our conversation ; if the king 
goes to Paris (fixing his eyes sternly on the minister) myself, and a 
score or two of friends have resolved that you shall take a leap from 
this identical window ; (Seguier shrunk back) '' You need not doubt 
what I say, it will as certainly be the case as that God made Moses ;*' 
the journey to Paris was postponed. By this and other extravagancies^ 
Henry was again offended, and swore, in a transport of passion, that 
he would put him to death; most men, so situated, would have 
fled, but D^Aubigny, knowing whom he had to deal with, rushed 
without previous notice into the royal presence, and pretending not to 
hear the king, who bitterly reproacned him and repeated his threats, 
he thus addressed him : " I wait on your mi^esty to be informed what 
reward I am to receive for my past services ? Do you wish to be 
considered by posterity as a good prince or a merciless tyrant ? ** After 
a pause, during which sensibility and flection triumphed over anger. 
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llieldBg caid, ^* You know, D'Aubigny, that I love you; «till, ywi 
nay presume too far ; but what are we to do with Segoier, whcHn yom 
IttTe offe&ded bey^md forgiveness ; pray endeavour to make your peace 
wkh him." ** That shall be done in an iiistant/' re^ed D'Aubigny, 
wIm) had seen Scgiuer as he passed the antechamber. <^ Be so good, 
M. Seguier/' opening at the same time the door^ *' Be so good as to 
v^rm his majesty what you have to allese against me/' acccxn- 
panying these words with a significant looky and laying his hand 
l^tly on his swiml, unobservei by Henry : *' Nothine in nature," 
Killed the minister, making a low bow, as he entered the room. *^ I 
am convinced that the king has not a servant of equal fidelity, or 
a aaore valiant soldier, in ma dominions." 

Thus D*Aubignv, who soon after received a more substantial mark 
of royal favour, thus D'Aubigny, commencing like the late Edmund 
Burke, with outrageous invective, concluded, like the reformer of the 
civil hst, in accepting a pension. Henry, having conformed to the 
cathf^c faith, was desirous that the subject of our m-esent artide 
^ould follow his example, but could n<^ prevail: DAuUgny also 
8ti?ongiy opposed a projected marriage of the king, with the enchant- 
ing Diana Dandoni, widow of the Count of Guiche and Grammont ; 
on this subject, he had demanded the Hugonot's advice, but like other 
consuUors, had previously determined, and would certainly have led 
the bewitching Diana to the altar, had not the new face of Gabri- 
elle d'Estrees rescued him from so improper a step ; thus caprice, and 
a love of variety, as hath been the case with many of us, saved him 
from an imprudent marriage. Being so frequently teazed to change 
his reHgiiin, he determined to devote some of the winter months spent 
in country quarters, to an impartial and dispassionate examination of 
the merits of the question. '* I sat down in good earnest,^ he ob- 
serves^ '' and diligently perused the works of Pangerole and Cam- 
pion : I was pleased and almost convinced by the strong arguments 
and methodic arrangements of Bellarmine ; but the well-prepared 
poison of the cardinal was efiectually counteracted by the powerful 
antidotes of Lambert and Whitaker." 

Neither the efforts of the catholics, nor his own sedulous enquiry, 
produced any effect on the firm faith of our protestant hero ; yet con- 
vverts are sometimes made. I have heard of two friends, each of a 
difi^ent religion, who commenced an amicable debate on the subject 
directly after dinner, pursued their questi<m undisturbed to a late hour, 
reasoned so fairly, and were, on both sides, so open to conviction, that 
after a long continued chain of arguments, each man, on retiring to 
rest, had altered his religious opinions. It is worthy of remark, that 
however Henry might profess a different faith from D'Aubigny, he 
could not be satisfied, during his severe indisposition, without his fr^ 
quent visits; he detained him, on one occasion, four hours in conver- 
sation on spiritual and other serious subjects, and was particularly 
anxious to know his opinion concerning the sin against the Holy 
Ghost ; his answer to the king's enquiries on this subject is not re- 
corded. As a person of high consideration among those of the re- 
idrmed church, he attended their synods as a deputy, ami being, on a 
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certain occasion, interrapted hy the president Canaye^ in his reply to^ 
a virulent attack on the conduct and tenets of the Hugonots, Canaye 
exclaimed : **' Is the service of the king, public business, and general 
tranquillity, to be for ever disturbed ?" — '* And pray sir, who are you,'* 
cried the deputy, *' that pretend to instruct me m my duty to the 
king ? I botli knew and practised it when you were a sniveling boy 
with a satchel at your back. Was it worthy of your master, or dia 
he think it the only business for which vou were fit, thus to set the pro^ 
vince in a flame, by opposing a royal edict to the express word of 
God ? Learn, young man, to be silent and attentive to your superiors 
both in age and abilities, who have an independent deliberative vote 
in this assembly, 
opinions on any 
astonished Canaye 
are a mouse bredcing your teeth against a file." 

He was challenged to dispute publicly with the Bishop of Evreux^ 
and readily agreed ; the combatants exhibited their polemic talents 
for Jive hours, in the presence of four hundred persons /of distinction, 
and very much to my own satisfaction^ said the Hugonot With all my 
partialities for the reformed church, I cannot perceive the force of & 
syllogism, with which D*Aubigny, in a triumphant strain, says that he 
posed the bishop, who, I think, might fairly have accused his antago* 
nist of what logicians call petitio propositi, in plain English begging 
the question ; but D^Aubigny, like other people who tell their own story, 
appears to have enjoyed the triumph ; his wonderful syllogism was 
this : — 

Whoevers errs on a controverted subject, is incapacitated for judg* 
ing that question. 

The fathers are in a palpable error. 

Therefore the fathers cannot be competent judges. 

*' With this formidable weapon," he observes, " T cut down every 
argument of the prelate so effectually, that in the agonies of defeat, 
large drops fell from his forehead on a Chrysostom he held in his 
hand, and were noticed by all present." But, in spite of industry and 
2eal, the protestant cause declined: few, like IXAubigny, could resist 
the blandishments and gold of the court; yet the majority of his 
party, conscious of their own sinister views, were jealous and fearftd, 
that, like themselves, he only waited until he could get his price. 
^' What is the meaning," said a precise artful Angevin, who had been 
bribed, but fancied it was not known, " what is the meaning of 
Madame La Varenne's making you so many visits ? I have seen her 
come out of your apartments at least a dozen times." '^ She has tried 
a dozen times to do that with 772^, which she accomplished with you at 
one visit, you rascal.'* 

He would never kneel to Henry the Fourth ; being reproached for 
this want of customary respect, by the Duke de Villeroy, he answered: 
" I consider and treat his majesty as a king, not pay him that adora- 
tion which is due only to God." The Duke de Bouillon, whose 
esteem D'Aubigny had enjoyed for more than thirty years, con- 
sidered the firmness of his friend's religious principles as a tacit re- 
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flecdoli on his own versatility ; for although a catholic, he had heen 
originally a considerable and rigid Hugonot. His grace advised the 
protestants to give up their fortified towns, adding, '* That there was 
no reason to doubt royal clemency, but, that if it proved otherwise, 
ikeirs would be the merit and glory of martyrdom* 

" We are infinitely obliged to the duke,'* replied D'Aubigny, ** for 
his kind advice, and are well acquainted with the sufierings of those 
holy men, who, in perilous and persecuting times, died in the cause 
of truth ; but I am surprised that a person who has proved wholly 
void of rehgious faith and political sincerity, should venture to re- 
commend so ruinous a measure. The man who, like Iscariot, aban- 
dons his Saviour for twenty pieces of silver, is a reprobate and an 
oatcast ; and he who is instrumental in any way betraying his old as* 
sociates to their treacherous and blood-thirsty enemies, or endeavours 
to deprive them of their only safeguard, I consider as little better than \ 
a spy or a hangman." The duke blushed, hung his head, and re- ^ 
tired. 
^ The treaty of Loudun took place soon after, which D'Aubigny con- 
adered as the shipwreck of his party, and called a public auction of 
faith and principle; at a meeting held on this occasion, happening to 
difier in opinion with Cond^, me prince exclaimed : " Well, sir, I 
thank God, we can do without your assistance; you may retire to 
your castle of Doignon whenever you please." " And you," said 
D'Aubigny, quitting the room, " will soon retire to a castle, not quite so 
far from Paris:" meaning the Bastile, in which Conde was soon after 
imprisoned ; thus fulfilling the prophecy. Disgusted with the treat- 
ment he experienced, and perceiving the general preponderancy of the 
catholics, D'Aubigny repaired to Geneva, where ne was received with 
honour and respect, and died in the eightieth year of his age : Rochelle 
being previously dismantled, and the two fortresses of Mallezais and 
Doignon, his private proverty, levelled to the ground ; for these he 
received a pecuniary compensation. 

It would probably have disturbed the tranquillity of his last moments, 
could he have foreseen, that of two descendants from him^ one (Madame 
de Maintenon) should be the mistress, the companion, or the unacknow- 
ledged wife of Louis XIV,, an absolute monarch, and a popish bigot; 
and that another, Madame Vilette, should be married to Lord Boling-i 
broke, a profligate sceptic, a disbeliever, and a political turncoat. When 
we consider the life of D'Aubigny, and the spirit of the times in which 
he lived, it may perhaps be useful to ask, if a man of so unbending a 
cast was justifiable m opposing himself and his followers against the 
sense, the prejudices, and opinions of the majority of his countrymen ; 
and whether it was not the duty of a wise and good man, however well" 
founded his religious persuasions, to have kept them to himself, or to 
have retired to a foreign country. To this observation it may be 
replied, that the Hugonots had no choice between having their throats 
cut, or their practising the d^rading idolatries of popery, an ignomi- 
nious compromise hateful to God and man ; so situated, no sincere 
Christian, no man of consistency, religious or political, could hesitate 
a moment 
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BAUGHTERS* ^ I liaTe danghtera almost women, and am imd«F ib» 
necessity of Introduciog them into life.** 

Such was the reason lately given by a nily woman for lawKching ovt, 
as she called it, and plunging into expenses far beyond the limits of 
her husband s fortune ; a reason I could not listen to without evident 
marks of disgust and surprise. It would hardly be credited, did not 
instances every day occur, that parents, for the bare chance of getting 
husbands for their children, should expose themselves to the certainty 
of pecuniary embarrassment, instead or laying up an augmented reserve 
of solace for age and infirmity. I am sick and tired of such apologies 
for improvident absurdity ; besides, that this same business of launching 
out, spoils nine in ten of the parties concerned for wives and for mothers ; 
will any man, worth having, place his happiness in the power of a woman, 
with whom, if she follows the example of her own family, it is not pro- 
bable he will live, on any decent terms, a month ? The proper post and 
nuit of persons in the situation, and under the circumstances I have 
ribed, is in the bosom of retirement and domestic duty ; if the 
yooiig women do not get husbands, (as times go, no great misfortune) 
they will be qualified to pass through life with credit, tranquillity, and 
internal comfort ; but, if their matrimonial hopes should be crowned 
with success, they will bring a man what excds the most splendid for- 
tune and accomplishment ; a pure mind, a healthy body, a cultivated 
understanding, well-formed habits, regulated passions, and A dispositioit 
TO SUBMIT ; for this is what men all expect, however tender their tale, 
but wiU not all confess. Without these most desirable of all marriage 
portions. Hymen is a malignant demon, and marriage a state of torment. 

DAUPHIN EDITIONS of the Classics. It deserves repeating s» 
a small return for the assistance most literary men have received in 
early life from these useful labours ; it deserves repeating, that they 
were first undertaken at the suggestion of Huet, Bishop of Avrandies, 
for the instruction of his royal pupil, a son of Louis the fourteenth^ and 
more immediately under tne direction of the French prelate Bossuet. 
Virgil was edited by^e la Rue ; Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, by Des- 
TH-ez ; Livy was illustrated by Doujat, with the supplementary aid of 
Freinshemius ; Sallust, by Crespin; and Terence, by Nicholas Camus. 
CoUesson superintended Martial ; Claudian was assigned to Pyron, and 
Plautus to De L'CEuvre ; Madame Dacier proved herself fully equal 
to the task of supervising Florus, Aurelius, Victor, and £utropius ; the 
editions of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, were by Philip du Bois. 
Tacitus was published by Pichona; and we have an excellent edition 
of Pliny, in five volumes, by the learned Jesuit, J(Ain Hardouin, who- 
is always ingenious but sometimes extravagant in conjecture ; a useful 
edition of the Orations of Cicero by the indefatigable Jesuit, MerouviUe, 
ought not to be omitted in this article ; the diligent Mattaire, though 
iu>t a Dauphin editor, and whose only patron was a bookseller, deserves 
to be mentioned with praise. 

DAVIS, HENRY EDWARDS, an Oxford divine, a learned polemic, 
and a furious assailant of the author of The Decline and F«ll of the 
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Soman Empire; the only antagonist who appears to have irritated Mr. 
Gibbon ; whether this effect is to be attributed to the d^rading nature 
of some of his charges, or the unanswerable truth of others, it is not my 
business to determine. Yet many of the strictures and remarks of Mr. 
Davis are so important, that the proprietors of the history would ren- 
der an essential service to the cause of Christianity, were thev to annex 
them as notes to every future edition of that celebrated work, stripped 
of their petulance, and sovie of their unfounded assertions. The subject 
of our present article, who at the moment of his attack on a highly 
endowed writer, was only in his twenty-third year, accuses him of mis- 
representation, inaccuracy, and plagiarism; asserts, that to prevent 
detection, he artfully adopts a mode of reference and quotation, loose, 
incorrect, and unsatisfactory ; that for the sake of indulging in a vein 
of splenetic wit, he imputes to the fathers and other venerable writers, 
opinions which cannot be deduced from their words without the most 
miwarrantable perversion ; and lastly, that instead of perusing original 
works, he derives most of his authorities from French translations. Such 
accusations, affecting Mr. Gibbon's character as a writer and his honour 
as a gentleman, at length forced from him an unwilling reply ; many 
of his opponent's observations, indeed the greater part, he has refuted ; 
to others, it must be confessed, he has not given a satisfactory answer, par- 
ticularly in the business of a passage from Gennadius, which the 
historian evidently misrepresented, or did not understand. Davis, in 
most instances, is sensible, profound and acute, but the quoting different 
editions from those referred to by the man he criticises, is evidently, at 
times, the origin of his censure ; his strictures and deductions are fre- 
quently unfair, his language and insinuations gross and unbecoming ; 
he probably thought Lutber an example sufficiently respectable to 
authorise scurrility, and seems to have been of opinion that no terms of 
decency or good manners should be observed with the enemy of revela- 
tion. In bis answer, Mr. Gibbon having occasion to mention Dr. 
Watson's criticism, he calls it a keen weapon, but Davis's book, a rustic 
cudgel ; to an illiberal hint from the latter, of his not possessing a sufficient 
number of proper books, he replies: "If Mr. Davis will call, at any 
time when I am not at home, my servant shall show him the library.'* 
In the course of this animated controversy, it was remarked that the 
tutor of Baliol received from the king a handsome pecuniary present, 
and that his majesty, a few days after, signed the historian s appoint- 
ment as a commissioner of tlie board of trade. Of these apparently 
contradictory transactions, it may be said, that the money given, two 
hundred guineas, was an honourable reward to the young scholar for 
defending Christianity ; but that the place was merely a treasury bargain 
between the member for a borough in Cornwall, and the great man in 
Downing-street, his patron and confidential friend. Mr. Davis, as a 
scholar and a clergyman, appears to have possessed talents and acquire- 
ments requisite for controversy, in a very high degree, but feeling 
himself master of his weapons, and elated by the justness and importance 
of his cause, occasionally departed from the meek spirit of that refigion 
whose cause he defended. Yet the mild philanthropy of our Saviour 
on one occasion was roused to energy and resistance, when he saw the 
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temple of God polluted by worldly traffic Davis usually gave as a 
reason and an excuse for the undue heat and indecorum of his language, 
that his antagonist was an unfair enemy ; an assassin, he would say, 
who stabbed religion in the dark ; and it cannot be denied, that an open 
and professed attack would have been more honourable in Mr. Gibbon, 
than proceeding by sneer, sarcasm, and insidious implication. Being 
once warmly censured at a friend's table for such unwarrantable con- 
duct, he replied in the following words : " My adversaries may dwell 
as long as they please on the generosity and courage of fair fighting 
on open ground ; but I cannot meet on equal terms, opponents, who 
have more than two-thirds of the civilized portion of mankind on their 
side. Whatever may be my convictions, and all that has been said 
serves only to confirm them, I feel no inclination to challenge and defy 
a numerous, and, in many instances, a respectable body of men, an »»- 
perium in ivvperio, who live by the faith they defend, and are deeply 
intrenched in dignity, revenue, establishment, authority, influence, and 
prejudice." The subject of our present article had qualified himself for 
theological contest at the expense of his health ; with a frame and 
constitution naturally delicate and tender, he died at an early age, of 
a complication of disorders, brought on by a studious and sedentary 
Me. 

DEBTS OF THE PRINCE, a source of considerable regret to the 
friends, and of malignant triumph to the enemies of royalty, a subject 
on which much has been well and much indecorously said. I see nei- 
ther truth, justice, nor policy in their arguments, who speak of the 
indignity offered by those, who, contributing so handsomely to support, 
expect from kings, their descendants, and, indeed, all public functionaries, 
retrenchment of public expense; in times and circumstances like the 
present, such doctrines are false as they are fatal ; we expect frugality 
in every branch of public expenditure, and we have a right to expect 
IT. The expedient of temporary retirement was practised with success, 
in the beginning of ihe present century, by (xeorge Lewis, Margrave of 
Bareith ; finding his exchequer empty, and a long catalogue of debts, 
particularly four hundred and sixty thousand florins due to the late 
King of Prussia, it was suggested that new taxes must be laid on his 
subjects. The margrave rejected this advice with honest indignation, 
and determining to rely on prudent economy, rather than on the patience 
and generosity of his people, he dismissed a useless and expensive train 
of servants and horses, appointed a regency, and retired to Geneva 
Having liquidated his debts, he returned, and enjoyed the public love, 
in sober splendour and magnificent hospitality. *' The predicament in 
which you are placed,'' says the author of a loyal and solemn expostu- 
lation, addressed to the Prince of Wales, '* the predicament in which you 
are placed is awkward and singular. At a moment when Europe is almost 
overrun with republican torrents, and the barriers of monarchy are 
shaken to their foundation, by the doctrines and arms of triumphant 
democracy ; when the dynasty of the Bourbons is grovelling in the dust, 
when liberty and equality are almost elbowing us from our hereditary 
seats ; at such a moment, most prudent princes^ at least most prudent 
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men, would have thrown over the dispropdrtioned form and morbid 
excrescences of aristocracy, a salutary veil of exterior decency and mode« 
ration. Judge then of our surprise, after an immense sum so lately paid ; 
with an income fully adequate to necessary expenditure and dignified 
superfluity; imagine our surprise at your again presenting yourself 
burdened with debts, which, accumulating in endless items, puzzled the 
arithmetician to calculate, and perplex your new friend, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, to palliate or name. It is not my wish to violate the 
respect due to a prince, or the decorum to a gentleman, by scurrility and 
personal invective; but permit me, sir, as the tried friend of your 
£unily, to lay before your royal highness the sentiments of your foes^ 
and to point out the advantages they will take of your thoughtless and 
imprudent behaviour. * Such conduct,* say these censurers of others, 
themselves so impatient of reproof, * such conduct in the prince, while 
thousands are sinking under nunger and want, is cruel and unfeeling ; 
it is adding insult to the afflictions of the poor, and implies that he has 
no respect for public opinion, no concern for the common calamities of 
mankind.* Trust me, my gracious prince, we will not give credit to 
these harsh, these unfounded suggestions; we anticipate more joyful 
events, and our hopes are in some measure fufilled : an honest man may 
now venture to approach the portico of your palace ; the magic of Calypso 
hath lost its bewitching influence; the wolves, the vultures, the harpies^ 
thehysnas, are driven from their obscene recesses, at the radiant approach 
of the blue-eyed Caroline and love.'' Since my last impression, a long and 
animated discussion has taken place, on the subject of the profits of the 
Duchy of Cornwall ; from all that hath been said, the deduction is short 
and <uear ; if this part of his royal highness's income was received by 
the king, during the prince's minority, it ought, on every principle of 
justice and common sense, to be repaid from his majesty's privy purse, 
after making a reasonable, or, if vou please, a princely alibwance, for 
the expenses of education ; the wnole is a private transaction between 
man and man ; nor, in consequence of it, can any new demand be made 
on the public with propriety or decency : he who refunds, having of ne^ 
cessity first received^ cannot be injured, though he may he disappointed, 

DECAYED MEMORY, one of the phenomena of. Theodore Beza, 
during the last six years of his life, lost all recollection of present objects 
and present subjects, but retained correctly early impressions, particu- 
larly literary compositions. Being visited by a friend, he repeatedly 
forgot what they were talking of, and seeing his old associate about to 
leave him, with a melancholy conviction that his faculties were irreco- 
verably impaired, Beza requested him to sit a little longer, and soon 
after repeated to him a larp;e portion of the Psalms of David in Hebrew, 
and of the Epistles of St. Paul in Greek. I'his well authenticated fact 
may be accounted for on the theory, that impressions made on wax, 
whUe it is soft, are deeper and more durable than those indented on it 
when it has acquired a harder surface. 

DECIUS LABERIUS, a Roman knight, desired, or as we should 
say in the language of a modem theatre, commanded to act on a stage. 
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in the decline of lif(^ by Julius Cesar* This drcBnu^aace is rekted 
with emphatic indignation by a modem writer, as a strong instanee ef 
unfeeling despotism : yet more is made of it than the transaetion will 
bear. Laberius, originally a player, had retired from the theatre with 
Ismbe stiffened by old age, and impaired memory, and diminished skill; 
to be cidled on from a quarter he durst not resist, to risk a reputatioii 
already established, was extremely unpleasant ; yet, on such occasicmsy 
the public seldom forget their old fayourites, and make large allowance 
fbr infirmity, and a want of that dexterity which can only be acquired 
and retained by diligence and constant practice. The case of Laberina 
being the subject of conversation, in a certain company it was asked, in 
what manner the late excellent David Garrick, ten years after hia 
quitting the stage, would have noticed such a mandate from our piesent 
king: '^ He would instantly have refused what no power on earth could 
have obliged an Englishman to comply with," was the reply of a par- 
son present. 

The editor of this collection ventured to be of a different omnion; 
sad when he recollects the goodnature and good sense, so happuy hkn^ 
ded in this eminent actor, he can almost see him shrugging up his 
dioulders, and with one of his inimitable ironical looks, in which r^ret 
was almost suppressed by merriment, exclaiming, " I confess I had 
rather sit by my own fire side at Hampton, but if such is his majesty'a 
pleasure, I know the goodness of his heart, and that he w^ not fbi^et 
me prendre tel queje mis," 

DE DOMINIS, MARK ANTHONY, Archbishop of Spalatro,m 
the Venetian teritory of Dalmatia, during the pontificate of Camillo 
Borghese, who governed the churdi under the title of Paul the fifth. 
Pro&ssing strong objections against the errors and corruptions of po> 
pery, hoping to reduce the great points of dissent between the protest- 
ants and caoiolics to a narrow compass, and to procure, by mutual con- 
cession, a cordial union, this Italian prelate, in uie year sixteen hundred 
and sixteen, travelled into England. He was received with kindness 
and attention by king James the first, who seems to have been pleased 
with the opportunity of displaying, to a foreign dignitary, his learning 
and polemic dexterity, as head of the English church. The rank of the 
archbishop, and the errand on which he came, excited considerable no^ 
tice; he was complimented by the universities, entertained withmi^- 
nificent hospitality at Lambeth, and being considered as a seceder from 
papistic superstition, he was appointed Dean of Windsor, master of the 
hospital at the Savoy, and presented to the valuable rectory of Ilsley, in 
Berkshira To pave the way for his reception, he had, previous to his 
arrival, published the grounds of his dissent, which he called Scogli dd 
Christiano Naufragio, or Rocks on which Christianity hath been Ship- 
wrecked : these he classes under the heads of mass, auricular confession, 
purgatory, which he denominates a foolish fancy, the worship of saints^ 
plenary indulgence, and sprinkling of holy water , the last he calls a 
remnant of pagan superstition, and scruples not to style the pope. Anti- 
christ and a tyrannical usurper, and the majority of common catholics 
formal idolaters^ who adore bread as the true God. The prdate pio^ 
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fCTncirh» entire disMief of trsnai^taiitiation) but adds, that he oonsi- 
dere this tenet of the church of Rome as a mistake in philosophy, ni^ 
ther than a theoh^cal error ; and he concludes with observing, tnat in 
bodi churches, protestantas well as catholic, there was somethinglaudable^ 
somditing tolerable^ and something intolerable. The king, and the estab- 
lidied dergy, were pleased with what they considered as an unequivocal re* 
cantation of popish errors; but the puritans, and a lai^ party of the more 
miaceomaiodating members of the church of England, some of whom had 
been eye-witnesses of the religious persecutions and burnings of the 
Uoody'-minded Mary, regarded De Dominis with antipathy and suspi- 
cion ; being of opinion that noting good could come from Rome, they 
oonsidered the archbishop as little ^tter than a catholic emissary sent 
to sow dissention, and see the nakedness of the land ; a wolf in sheep'& 
dothing, insidiously deputed fVom the whore of Babylon. Diligent 
enquh'ers discovered also other motives for this journey, and attributed 
his dedarations against the pope to personal enmity, because the pon- 
tiff had compelled him to pay a suffra^n bishop five hundred crowns 
a year out of his episcopal revenues. But whatever were the real mo- 
trres by which the prdate was influenced, he diligently pursued the 
avowed object of his journey, and thinking it a necessary preliminary 
step, to simplify and arrange the objections and answers of both partiet^ 
he published, while in £ngland, which was during a period of ten 
years, two volumes in folio, De Republica Christiana, a learned work> 
written with considerable candour, and in good Latin, with a splendid 
portrait of the author prefixed ; the arguments brought forward against 
popery, in this elaborate production, are considered, by many good 
judges^ as unanswerable. But, after De Dominis had collected and 
published the principal grounds of the protestant separation, he com- 
plained, and I think with reason, that he was not permitted to publish 
the answers and objections of the catholics. If his statement in this 
particular was correct, his opponents proceeded in a way often practised in 
rdigious controversies; in struggling for superiority, in the war of clash- 
ing interests and the fury of outrageous passion, we too often lose sig^t 
of candor and of justice ; power, like Jupiter in his dispute with a coun- 
tiyman, who pretended to have an opinion of his own, wUl show it» 
thunderbolt, 

A ixansaction, concluded on similar principles, took place in Holland,, 
daring the furious Arminian disputes^ which once so violently agitated 
that commercial republic ; after a long, a bitter, but ineffectual struggle,^ 
public notice was given, that on a certain day, a minister of each party 
should preach, one in the morning of the approaching Sabbath, and his 
oppon^it in the afternoon. At the time appointed, an orthodox minis- 
ter mounted the pulpit, and preached for three hours, to a numerous 
congregation, friends and foes of all persuasions ; he handled his sub- 
ject with so much skill, that in the opinion of the majority his point 
was established beyond all possibility of contradiction. Some of the 
most violent of his adversaries, who, with all their virulence and zeal, 
had thought very little of the subject, in a cool unprejudiced way began 
to doubt their being right, and many of the wavering multitude de- 
idared themselves entirely of the same opinion with the preacher; the 
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teadiers and leaders of those who dissented, retired silent and sullen^ 
After a hasty dinner, they returned with impatience to feast on the more 
delicious pleasure of confuting and confounding their enemies hy incon* 
trovertihle argument, hut a mortifying and unexpected circumstance de- 
prived them of this gratification. They found the doors of the church 
shut, and surrounded hy an armed force, with the civil magistrate at 
their head ; he informed the malcontents, that the discourse delivered 
in the morning had produced such general conviction^ that the matter 
in dispute was considered as satisfactorily and finally settled ; that no* 
thing further must he advanced on the subject, and that such as con* 
tinued refractory and obstinate would be punished as disturbers of the 
public peace ; the disappointed and exasperated sectaries retired, groan- 
ing and vowing vengeance. 

But to return to the Archbishop of Spalatro ; reports began to cir* 
culate unfavourable to his honour and integrity ; it had been discovered 
that several letters had passed between him and the pope, by means of 
the Spanish ambassador, and that, under certain conditions, the fugitive 
ecclesiastic had agreed to revisit Italy. The bishops, of London and 
Durham, and Dr. Young, Dean of Winchester, waited on him by the 
king's desire, to demand an explanation of his conduct The archbishop 
received them with that sort of complaisant but reserved demeanour 
which a man who expects an offer to be made him, and thinks he has 
been rather undervalued, sometimes puts on ; he acknowledged his in- 
tention of returning to Rome, lamented that he had undertaken a busi-* 
ness too weighty and too complicated for human wisdom, and observed, 
in a way which seemed to mean more than it expressed, that preferment 
to the amount of three thousand pounds a year was reserved by the pope 
for his acceptance. With all his strong convictions of the fraudulent 
corruptions of the Vatican, he could not resist such a temptation ; his 
appointments in England not producing more than a fourth part of that 
sum. It was in vain that the protestant ecclesiastics expostulated with 
him on his inconsistent conduct, and insisted that the positions and de- 
clarations in his Scoglio del Cbristiano Naufragio made it impossible 
for an honest man, or a sincere Christian, to return to the catholic faith ; 
they hinted, in a gentle way, on the opportunities he was giving his 
enemies to call him mercenary and worldly-minded. The prelate re- 
plied, that the misconstructions of ignorance or malevolence did npt at 
all affect a well-meaning independent man ; that the object of his visit 
to England, was to render essential service to both churches, and, as he 
believed, to the cause of Christianity, whose salutary purposes were best 
forwarded by cordial union and purity of doctrine : i^ter several ineffec- 
tual meetings, De Dominis was ordered to quit the kingdom, without 
obtaining an audience of the king, which he ardently and repeatedly 
requested. 

An account of this transaction was published in small quarto, (Lon* 
don, 1624) under the following title — The Religious Shiftings of Mark 
Anthony De Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, a Man for many 
Masters. The mercenary question of Iscariot to the Jews, being aptly 
chosen for a motto: £t ait illis quid vultis mihi dare? Matthew xxvi. 
15. Before he received this temperate correction from his friends ia 
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En^nd, whom he had certainly ill-used, he was severely censiired by 
the catholics, in a little book published at Antwerp, in sixteen hundred 
and seventeen^ under the title of the Pythagorean Transmigration of 
Mark Anthony De Dominis, late Archbishop of Spalatro, into a Wolf 
in a Sheep's Sldn. This production of Paul Boudot, a Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and Canon of Cambray, is a curious specimen of literary 
scurrility, written in classical Latin. I remember, in this inexcusable 
personal attack, that the writer draws a parallel between the hoary- 
h^uied churchman, and the beautiful Susannah, who is said in the Old 
Testament to have been assaulted by libidinous elders : being at a loss 
to discover the analogy, I found on a further reading, that Luther and 
Calvin were the infuriate debauchees, who had corrupted the faith, and 
violated the chastity of the prelate. His conduct on this occasion, was 
also coarsely abused by Richard Crackenthorpe, Rector of Black Notley, 
in Essex, in his Defensio Ecclesiee Angellcanse contra M. A. De Domi« 
nis, Archiepisc. Spalatens. — Londini 1625. 

Although the Archbishop of Spalatro was certainly culpable, I am 

not altogether of their opinion who consider his voyage to England and 

the motives which led to it as insidious and mercenary ; I cannot but 

think that he was sincerely desirous of purifying the church in which 

he was educated from fraudulent superstition and casuistic finesse; but 

he could not forget, that in that church, with all its faults, he enjoyed 

the emoluments, honours, and prospects of an archbishop. To descend 

£rom a throne to a deanery ; from sitting with princes, to become at 

once the humble director of vergers, chanters, and vicars-choral; from 

haranguing a general council, or influencing a conclave, to perform the 

humiliating task of watching for bru ken-voiced choristers, and deciding 

on counter-tenors and deep oasses, was one of those sacrifices of feeling 

and interest, which, how much soever it may be our duty, human 

nature is not always prepared to make. The ludian expected, as is the 

case with many of us, to be rewarded for doing right; hoping to be 

made, at least, a protestant bishop; but being disappointed in this 

reasonable expectation, and finding that nothing further was designed 

for him, he resolved to make his peace with that establishment which 

had already raised him to honour and emolument, and still promised to 

add three thousand pounds a year to his income. Sometimes I have 

imagined that it would have been for the interest of true religion, had 

De Dominis been made an English bishop, after a public, formal, and 

solemn recantation of his errors, as he possessed considerable learning 

and acuteness, and was well acquainted with the mysterious arts of 

Rome ; he would have proved useful, on the same principle that an old 

smuggler generally makes an active and useful custom-house officer. 

But mark the archbisliop's fate, ye reformers and meliorators of the 

world ! ! — After quitting an honourable and secure asylum in England, 

he repaired to Rome, but, instead of preferment to the amount of 

three thousand pounds a year, he was cast into prison, where he passed 

the remainder of his life. A third volume of his Hepublica Christiana 

was published after he quitted London, and since preparing this article 

for my printer I have met with a sermon, preached in Italian by the 

prelate, on the first Sunday in Advent, and printed in London in 1617« 
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This diseoorse on IJiese wcnrds^ *' The nifi^t is &r spent, and tke day is 
at hand, let us therefcnre cast off the works of darkness, and put on the 
joriBOur of hgfat," is a good practical discourse, but perpetually clouded 
with Latin quotations ^m tne vulgate. He also left a work, De Radin 
Lucia et de Visu, whidi is mentioned wi^ praise by t^ Isaac Itewten 
and Leibnitz. 

DE LAVAL, COUNTESS OF, a French lady of quidity, niece of 
the Chancellor De Maupeoux, and described by one who knew her 
well, as possessing an elegant taste, strong sense, and of undoubted 
veracity. I relate the following singularity concerning this anuable 
woman, on the faith of the late Mr. Hans Stanley, who heard it from 
the lady herself. 

At a very early period of her life, the subject of our present article 
had been in the habit of talking in her sleep, and was frequently 
observed on those occasions to utter an incoherent gibberish which no 
one could understand ; but, on a certain occasion, being confined to her 
chamber by illness, a woman of Britanny was employed to wait on her 
as a nurse; the moment this attendant heard the sick lady pouring 
forth, according to custom, these strange nocturnal effusions, she pro- 
nounced them to be the uncouth language (may we call it Patois?) used 
in that province, and which is as different from the pure Parisian, as 
the Cornish from the conversation of a polite circle in London; it 
ought to be observed, that the countess was originally a native of, but 
had quitted, Britanny when very young. In that country, or in a 
person who spoke their dialect, the circumstance here recorded would 
not have been extraordinary, but Madame De Laval, when awake; 
could not speak, or even pronounce that jargon, nor understand it 
when spoken by another. From this weli<authenticated and indis^ 
patable fact, some important metaphysical c(xiclusions might be drawn. 

I cannot quit an article in which mention is made of Hans Stanly, 
without adding a few words on that able but singular man. It was fals 
opinion that intervals of insanity in persons apparently regular in con* 
duct, and sound in intellect, were more frequent than is genially 
imagined, and that those of great powers were most subject to these 
temporary absences of reason; on the same principle, that a horse 
which gidlops most speedily on a journey, will probably be tired iirst. 
'' As this is the case," he copduded, and in a way peculiarly emphatic, 
which I remember struck me very forcibly, although it is nearly thirty 
years ago, " let the friends and relations of sudi persons keep a watch- 
fid eye over them." On this, and other occasions, after a long conver- 
sation, in which his political sagacity and strong sense were eminently 
conspicuous, to a large and most respectable company, I have seen him 
suddenly rise from his seat, and retire in apparent confusion to solitude 
and silence, where, supposing himself unseen, from the recesses of a 
thick shrubbery I have remarked in his gestures, look, and deportment, 
every symptom of mental derangement ; this afterwards proved to be 
actually the case, and a life, wmch once promised better things, was 
closed in the horrors of suicide. I am aware that interference in cir- 
cumstances where insanity is not clearly marked and universally 
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adcnewkc^edy is a delicate and dangerous business, bat sucii are tibe 
momentous risks entailed on friendship and affection, such is the price 
we must pay for the most invaluaUe gift of Heaven. A fear that he 
4m6e erred in this orespect, he hopes from an cKCusable and not unarai- 
,iible motive, has been the occasion of many an anxious moment to the 
4iompiler of the present page ; he earnestly entreats such of his readezB 
4tt have relations or friends of a certain description, to keep dieir eyes 
open, and their attention constantly awake to the position in wludi 
they are placed ; let them by no means, or on any motive of delicacy or 
fear of offence, shrink from what is a painful but indispensable duty. 
JBbd some person nearly and dearly related to Mr. Stanley by friendship 
or by blood, carefully watched tlie insane paroxysm, and given ord^as 
that a proper attendant from Dr. Willis, in tne disguise of a livery, or at 
tan easy distance, should have been placed widiin the call of sudden 
emergency, the deadly blow might have been warded off by medical co« 
/^don, and other uncreditable embarrassments have been prevented^ 
which I can account for in no other way but from a temporary absence 
of reason. 

DELLA CRUSCA POETRY, a collection of fugitive pieces, which 
first appeared separately in The Worlds a newspaper now forgotten, and 
written for the most part by a small party of English persons at that 
time resident in Florence ; in which city there is, or was, an academy 
or literary society of the same name. In the present scarcity of real 
]>oetic genius, I perused with pleasure, passion and sentiment deli- 
neated in glowing language and harmonioas verse, but too often ob- 
aeured by forced tdlusion and a€ected phrase, and sometimes rendered 
jddioulous by fustian, rant, and bombast. The whole offspring of this 
enraptured school, the Lauras, Anna-Marias, the Matildas, and Arleys 
of their day, with a long list of high-sounding and musical names, have 
Jseen unmercifully lashed by a modern satirist, whose unrelenting fury, 
not satisfied with the murders his pen hath already committed, is said 
to be aiming at higher game. Tiie writers he has censured, with idl 
their faults, are not without considerable merit ; but in attempting to 
interest the heart, and seize the imagination, points in which they often 
are eminently successful, they have sacrificed truth and propriety to 
novelty and brOliance; forgetting the trite, but useful canon, of a French 
critic, which painters as well as poets would do well to bear in mind; 
itien n*est beau que le vrai - Nothing out of nature can be beautiful. 
Some of these h^h-wrought effusions were productive, at the time, of 
embarrassment and mischief, and others, of laughable absurdity. In 
the first instance, the feelings and imagination of a bard viere so sti* 
mulated by the eleg^uit and tender verses of a female writer, that he 
addressed her with all the warmth and impetuosity of an infuriate lover, 
whom nothing but an assignation, of course by a purling rill or in a 
jessamine bower, could satisfy. Speaking rather too plain, and being 
clearly not platonic, it was thought necessary to repress his ardours, by 
ioforining him that the object of his adoration was a married woman 
of eminence and repute: fact and common sense dissolved the charm^ 
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and a correspondence commenced, and carried on in glowing lanffoag^, 
and with considerable poetic spirit, I remember, concluded in the SA" 
lowing cruel words : Anna-Matilda never can be thine. 

In another case, this tifider^heaxted gentleman caught fire at some 
pathetic tale, signed by a soft name, evidently borrowed from the Delia 
Crusca Vocabulury, and clearly, as the love-lorn poet thought, an un- 
fortunate female, whom he addressed con amore ; the object of this se- 
cond overflow of passion and pathos, unfortunately was a man, and, if 
I mistake not, an African negro! 

DEMOSTHENES, a famous Grecian orator, the son of a man^ 
who, to use the quaint conceit of an old English writer, had made a 
great noise in the world; his father was a blacksmith, and this in- 
trepid defender of the liberties of the Greeks against Philip, king 
of Macedonia, was accused^ by one of his opponents, of having in his 
youth assisted at the paternal forge. The crime alleged against De- 
mosthenes, most persons will consider as venial ; whether the noise he 
afterwards made was more useful or more effectual, I will not decide : 
the foulness of his language almost leads me to suspect that the re- 
proach of his enemies was founded on fact At Cheronsa, where the 
Greeks were defeated by Philip, and Mithridates by Sylla, who lost only 
fourteen men in routing a hundred thousand; at the former of these 
battles, the subject of our present article, so skilful in the war of words 
and scurrilous invective, exhibited a total absence of courage ; being 
panic struck very early in ibe engagement, he fled precipitately, and 
finding himself arrested in his flight, he turned round to disengage 
himself, crying at the same time lustily for quarter, when he discovered 
that a bramble was the impediment ; from this incident, his enemies 
afterwards called him the bush-flghter« 

DE SOUS, ANTONIO, a Spanish cardinal, and archbishop of Se- 
ville, whose life, amidst the temptations of a prodigious income, was 
extended to a period of more than one hundred and ten years, in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of his faculties, and an exemplary exercise of 
episcopal duty. The great age and healthy appearance of this worthy 

E relate, excited the curiosity of the late king of Spain, who questioned 
im concerning the regimen he followed, and the generd habits of hk 
life. 

" By recollecting when I was young," said the archbishop, '* that I 
might hereafter be old, I have tne feelings of a young man, though, 
in fact, very old. In answer to your majesty's questions, concerning 
the habits of my life, I beg leave to say that it is sober, studious, and 
contemplative, but by no means lazy or sedentary. My diet is sparing; 
though delicate ; my liquor, the b^t wine of Xerez and la Mancha, of 
which I exceed not a pint, except in very cold weather, when I allow 
myself a third more ; I ride or walk every day in the open air, except 
in wet weather, when I exercise for two hours in a gallery or piazza of 
the palace. I endeavour to keep my mind in a due state of obedience 
to the Divine commands : I discharge, as faithfully as I am able, the 
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duties of a Chiistian bishop; and as far as it is consistent with humati 
frailty, endeavour to preserve a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man. By these means, I have arrived at my present age, 
without any considerable injury to my constitution ; by the mercy of 
God, and relying on the intercession of a blessed Redeemer, I am now 
like ripe com, ready for the sickle of death." This venerable ecclesiastic 
died in seventeen hundred and seventy-four. 

DESPOTISM AND LICENTIOUSNESS nearly aUied. It was 
the saying of a Roman consul, during the reign of the emperor Nerva, 
that it was a great misfortune to live under a despotism, which would 
suffer nobody to do any thing ; but that it was a still greater to be in a 
country where every body might do every thing they pleased. 

DIOSCORIDES, a physician of Anaxabarba, or Ctesarea, in Cilicia, 
and a cotemporary of Nero. He is said to have destroyed his constitu- 
tion by experiments on himself, which excited the pity and regret of 
his fellow-citizens, who seldom cordially love those who are in the habit 
of dissecting or operating on others ; the prejudices of mankind having 
induced them at all ages, with the exception of a discerning few, to 
persecute dissectors and anatomical demonstrators, and the persons they 
employ. The following trifle, occasioned by a late medical fracas, is 
tolerably expressive of Sie attachment of mankind to professional prac- 
titioners. 

** Two medical men had a strange disagreement, 
Which of friendship and unity burst ev*ry cement ; 
The wounds of his honour each endeavour'd to heal. 
And this prescrib'd parchment, and that was for steel. 
A wag, who stood by, cry*d out in high glee, 
' I had- rather youM kill one another than me ; 
In King's Bench or Hyde-Park cool your courage, brave men, 
I fear less from your swords than a dash of your pen ; 
Your thrusts one may parry, your law Duller quashes. 
But your pens are death-warrants and ashes to ashes.' 
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DISPENSATIONS. — A curious conversation on this subject, which 
would afford good materials for a casuist 

In the year 1712, queen Anne, on the presentation of Sir Jacob Astley, 
pranted a clergyman a dispensation to hold the rectory of Foulsham, 
m the county of Norfolk, together With the rectory of Market Deeping, 
in Lincolnshire ; the parishes in this instance being considerably be- 
yond the distance from each other allowed by an archbishop's presen« 
tation. 

On this occasion, the baronet waited on Dr. Tennison, at that time 
archbishop of Canterbury, with the clergyman to whom he had pre- 
sented the living, when the following conversation took place. 

Soon after they were announced at Lambeth, the primate entered :— 

Sir Jacob A.— My lord, I wait on your grace in behalf of this clergy- 
man, Mr. , to whom I have given the presentation of Foulsham, 

in Norfolk, to desire your dispensation, that he may hold thjit living 
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togetlwr mtk Murket Dee^nog in liaeoku^ire^ of wiiidt lie is now 
rector. 

Dr. Tennison — Sir^ you eome at a bad time^ for my wife is iU^ «mI 
I am myself mueh indisposed. 

Sir Jacob A. — I am swry to disturb yoo, my lord, but the occasion 
was urgent, and my authority is the queen's warrant. 

Dr. Tennison. — The queen's warrant? Pray what do you mean^ 
sir? 

Sir Jacob A. — Beii^ informed that your grace^s dispensii^ power 
was limited to thirty miles, we applied for a royal dispensation. 

Dr. Tennison.— This is a very wicked thii^, and I wonder you would 
undertake it. 

Sir Jacob A. — The power of dispensing without limitation of distance 
was given to the crown by the same parliament that gave the archbishop 
oi Canterbury power to ^spense for thirty miles. 

Dr. Tennison. — 'Tis a very vricked thing. 

Sir Jacob A. — Your grace frequently makes use of your dispensing 
power, and why may not the queen, on similar occasions, exert a pre- 
rogative placed in h^ hands by the constitution? But, my lord, will * 
you permit the gentleman to i^peakfor himsdf? He has the queen's 
warrant directed to your grace. 

Dr. Tennison. — Warrant ! I had rather he would come and eudgd 
me. But I am resolved not to agree to it ; let the queen do what she 
pleases ; I will go to prison first. 

Sir Jacob A. — If your grace would but permit the gentleman to 
speak. 

Dr. Tennison. — Well. 

Clergyman. — I have the queen's warrant ; would your grace please to 
see it? 

(Archbishop redds the warrant) — I will never su£fer it Well, things 
are come to a fine pace ; tliis is what king William never would have 
done ; he promised me he would not, for 'tis unreasonable, and not 
lawful. 

Sir Jacob A.— What b confirmed by act of parliament cannot be un- 
lawful ; it is an undoubted prerogative of her majesty, which may be 
exercised at her royal pleasure. 

Dr. Tennison.—The queen may do her pleasure; I will write to ray 
lord Bolingbroke about it, but will never consent, let them do what they 
will ; for u I once sufiar them to break in upon me, I know not where 
they wiU stop. But haric you, sir, {addressing himsetfto the clergyman) 
how can you as one man supply these two livings ? 

Clergyman. — One I will serve mysdf, and provide a sufSdtent cwnitle 
for the other. 

Dr. Tamison. — ^I tdll you it is unlawful ; how far distant are the 
places apart? 

Clergyman. — Between forty and fifty miles, my lord. 
Dr. Tennison. — Abominable ! How dare you lusk so wicked a tlnng ? 
It was what good king William abhorred. I tell you, sir, I never will 
do it 
Clcrgymasu — If it be not unreasonable for your grace to grant dis- 
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pensataons for thirty miles^ why may not l^e queen do it fbr greater 
distances ? Since it is equally impossible in both eases for the same per* 
son to serve the two livings. 

Dr. Tennison. — I tell you I nkver did it in azx my lifb, md 
never will. 

Clei^yman.— I am informed^ smd on good authority, my lord, that 
King. William granted his warrant in a similar case, and that it was 
obeyed. 

Pr. Tennison. — Who told you tiiat? I am wxn King William waft 
too good a man to do so wicked a thing. 

^ Jacob A.— I can assure your grace, there was aroyal diiqiensatioBr 
panted in the reign of King William. 

Pr. Tennison.— Pray urge me no longer, for I will never do it. 

Sir Jacob A. — I take your grace's refusal very unkindly, it being 
a thing warranted by law^ and there is no precedent for its having been 
refused before. 

I)r. Tennison. — Pluralities were desgned to reward men of extras 
ordinary merit ; here was the other day the son of my intimate friend. 
Dr. Bi, a man of extraordinary talents and faultless character, he came 
to me to get a living ; and here you, who are so much his junior, have 
gotten two. This is very fine. 

Clergyman. — Your grace's argument will hold equally good againit 
all pluralities ; but it is hard that an exception should be made against 
what is become almost a general rule, only in my case ; I know the 
gentleman your lordship mentions very well, we w»e schoolfellows, 
but at the university I was his senior. 

Dr. Tennison. — WeU, well, 'tis all one; I will not do it. Pray 
let me have your name, that of your eoll^e, and the degrees you have 
taken. 

Clergyman. — My name is , my degree is bachelor of law, 

and I resided about seven years i^o in Jesus coll^;e, Cambridge. 

Dr. Tennison. — I wonder people do not understand better than to 
trouble me when my wife is so ill ; but we are conte to a fine pace. 

Sir Jacob A. — I considered the queen's warrant as a sufficient reason 
§oT calling on your grace, and I might have mentioned another claim 
I had on your gratitude ; this is the living I gave your grace's unde,- 
archdeacon Tennison. 

Dr. Tenniscoi.— I remember it, but I cannot allow this gentleman tO" 
have it 

Sir Jacob A.— Your grace's humble servant 

Dr. Tennison. — God bless you. Sir Jacob; let us hear no more of 
this wicked thing. 

This conversation has been thought worth preserving, and for seve- 
ral reasons; it proves that, in his own mind, Dr. Tennison disap- 
proved of pluralities, although, as archbishop of Canterbury, he fre- 
quently granted dispensations for them. It may also be observed, 
tnat if a clergyman's holding two livings forty or fifty miles distant 
from each other was a very wicked thing, a dispensation for holding 
them thirty miles asunder coujd not be very .good. Persons better 
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acquainted with the sources of ecclesiastical infonnation than the 
editor of this collection, can soon determine whether the primate was 
afterwards prevailed on to alter his mind. The colloquial inc(H*rect« 
ness of Dr. Tennison's language^ which I have marked with the silent 
censure of italics, perhaps was excusahle in a very old man. 

The following cause, which, after a long hearing at the Court of 
Arches in Doctor's Commons, was decided thirty years ago, seems to 
be a proper addition to this article, and excited at the time considera- 
ble interest with clei^men in general : 

Mr. Blundel, patron of the rectory of Costard D'Arcey, cited the 
Reverend Mr. Green, rector of that parish, to show cause, why that 
rectory should not be declared void, in consequence of Mr. Green 
having accepted without dispensation two perpetual curacies in the 
county of Berks and diocese of Salisbury, both more than tiiirty 
miles distant, on the appointment of and by licence irom the dean of 
Salisbury. It was contended on the part of Mr. Blundel, that such 
curacies were now in fact benefices with cure of souls, as they had 
both been augmented with perpetual stipends by the act of the twenty- 
ninth of Charles the second, which gives to the holders of such cura* 
cies a right of distress on the tythes, or an action for debt ; that by 
a determination of the council of Lateran held under pope Innocent 
the third in 1215, which in such matters is allowed to be the law of 
the realm, the holding such benefices makes void the holding others 
with cure of souls. The arguments produced by Dr. Marriott and 
Dr. Calvert, who on this occasion exhibited extensive reading and 
most skilfully applied it, the arguments of these gentlemen on behalf 
of Mr. Green were, that perpetual curacies, such as those of Hurst 
and Ruscombe in the present case, were merely stipendiary offices 
with cure of souU by delegation, in ecclesiastical law a most important 
distinction ; that the holders of such curacies were not parsons, im« 
parsonnees, or, incumbents, but served the cure in the name and as 
representatives of the impropriator. They further observed, that 
when the impropriator of such a curacy is an ecclesiastic, the cure is 
in him originally, but if a layman, in the ordinary, who if the impro« 
priator neglects, may appoint a curate ; that in certain cases the ordi- 
nary or licenser may remove on cause shewn in due course of law, 
but only for such cause as would occasion deprivation. That the 
curate in these instances possesses no freehold in the church, chancel, 
churchyard, or glebe, or in any particular portion of tythes ; that he 
is neither instituted nor inducted, all of which requisites, or the 
major part of them, are absolutely requisite to create a perfect bene- 
fice: it was finally insisted by Mr. Green's leanied advocates, that 
Eapal councils, legative degrees, episcopal and provincial constitutions, 
ave no force further than as they agree with the usage of the realm, 
the king^s prerogative, and parliamentary statutes. 

Sir George Hay, dean of the court, decreed against Mr. Blundel's 
prayer without giving costs on either side, declaring at the same time, 
that perpetual curates are removable on good cause shewn to the pro- 
per jurisdiction by impropriators ; and that having a large benefice, at 
a very great distance, in the present case more than ninety miles. 
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might be a good and sufficient cause for vacating a perpetual curacy ; 
but that in the case before him^ it rested with the impropriator of the 
curacy, and not the patron of the rectory. 

DIVINE VENGEANCE, a term too often prostituted by short* 
sighted mortals, to the base purposes of party malice and private revenge. 
A striking instance of the perverse mlsapphcation of these words by 
king James the Second, when duke of York, and of the reproof he re- 
ceived, is worth repeating, for the purpose of inculcating mildness and 
moderation in political controversy ; a point in which the editor of this 
collection, during the early part of his literary career, was grossly defi« 
cient. The odious and absurd character^ whose words I record, soon 
after the restoration visited the author of Paradise Lost, in company 
with his brother, king Charles the Second ; they wished to see, and were 
eager to reproach the hoary republican, who, in the violence of inordi- 
nate zeal and exasperated by the fury of civil war, had treated their 
fiuher s memory with acrimonious and unjustifiable virulence. Milton 
was now become helpless, blind, and old, circumstances which would 
have softened the resentments of a generous mind, but the royal bro- 
thers chose to attack the enemy of uieir father with his own weapons, 
and to imitate the poet in the most faulty part of his character. They 
insulted him in various ways, and concluded a long strain of coarse 
abuse, with the following words : '' You are now suffering the just 
reward of your crimes, you old ruffian ; Divine Vengeance has at 
length overtaken you, and put out both your eyes." 

** I cannot say, ' replied Milton, calm and undismayed, ** I cannot 
say whether it has pleased the Almighty to punish me with blindness 
on account of my sins; but if my sufferings are to be attributed to this 

cause, THINK WHAT MUST HAVE BEEN THE CRIMES OF YOUR FATHER 
WHOM THE SAME PROVIDENCE PUNISHED WITH DEATH.*' 

The catholic bully, baffied and severely mortified, instantly retired ; 
he was not able to utter a syllable in reply to this appeal to his feelings 
as well as his reason ; in argument so strong, in moral equity and fair 
deduction, so unanswerably appUcable and convincing. In the early 
part of the reign of King George the Second, a number of people being 
collected in a barn, at Burwell in Oxfordshire, to see a puppet-show, by 
the carelessness oJLa servant the building was set on fire, when from the 
crowding, confusion, and the door unfortunately opening inward, eighty 
of the miserable spectators perished in the flames. A dissenting minis- 
ter, I believe with two Ds after his name, thought it necessary either to 
print or to preach on the occasion, and called this calamity, which befd 
a number of poor women and innocent children, a divine rebuke, 
because puppet-shows were unlawful entertainments; and the doctor 
declared he could not recollect that any misfortune ever befel an assem- 
bly of persons met together for the purpose of reUgious worship ! 

DIVORCE, NEW LAW OF in France, apparently designed for 
the purpose of promoting domestic happiness, but productive of consi- 
derable mischief, from me perverseness, the caprice, and inconsistency 
of man, that strange compound of reason, passion, energy, and weakness. 
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A short time after this law had passed^ a young couple applied to 
take the henefit of it, who had heen generally considered as patterns of 
nuptial felicity; the lady was heautiful, rich, and in the ardour of 
genuine affection, had given her hand to a lover who was without for- 
tune : a few days only had elapsed, when they were again joined ia 
wedlock. This transaction occasioning considerable surprise, was thus 
explained ; their union being what is generally called a love match, the 
guardians, actuated by laudable prudence, had taken care to settle the 
whole of the fortune on the wife, absolutely independent of her husband. 
By dissolving the marriage, she became uncontrolled mistress of her 
property ; to enable her husband to engage in commercial or other pur- 
suits, and to give him a convincing proof of unabated love, on their 
necond wedding this fond but imprudent woman made him master of 
all she possessed, without previous settlement or condition ; her conduct 
on this occasion it would not be safe to imitate or recommend. With 
respect to the facility of procuring divorces in France, it cannot be 
denied, that it has frequently afforded liberty and peace to the miseraUe 
victims of avarice and indiscretion, and happily separated those, who 
from nature, education,^and temper, were never formed to come toge- 
ther ; but fatal experience has proved, that a door has been opened to 
the gratification of loose desire, inordinate passion, and caprice. If 
married persons of strong passions and weak understandings, in which 
description may be included two-thirds of mankind, if they know that 
they may separate by mutual consent whenever they please, petty dis- 
contents, and momentary irritation might separate for Hfe, those, who> 
in the cool moments of reason and reflection, are, in fact, warmly attached 
to each other ; the sacred and tender ties of father, mother, brother^ 
sister, friend, will be rudely violated, and an irrecoverable shock be given, 
not only to the peace of families, but to the most sacred and important 
duties of social life. The evils produced would be ten thousand times 
more distressing than those it professes to remove ; it would be grafting 
on the religious system of this our Christian country, the indiscriminate 
indulgence of Mahomet. 

Jn the early part of the last century, a famous divorce cause long 
engaged the attention of the parliament of Paris, and exercised the 
ingenuity of the French advocates ; Borach Levi, a wealthy Jew, con- 
verted to Christianity, could not prevail on the wife of his bosom to 
forsake the religion of her forefathers ; the moment he was baptized, 
this zealous matron quitted her husband. Deserted by the partner of 
his bed, he won the affections of a neighbour's daughter, and applying 
to a priest, acquainted with his being already married, he refused to 
perform the nuptial ceremony. After a long and expensive hearing, the 
opinion of the ecclesiastic was confirmed by an edict of the Gallic parliap 
ment, and a conscientious man was thus devoted for the remainder of 
his life to comfortless solitude, or to an open violation of the moral and 
canonical precepts of that church to whose communion he had so lately 
and so eagerly been admitted. It does not appear, whether, after this 
hard decision, he was permitted to associate with his second love. 

DODD^ WILLIAM, a clergyman, who, by a pleasing person, and 
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agreeiMe manneis, acquired considerable popularity, was pabronized bj 
Bi^iop Squires, appointed a court chaplain, and drew large congregations 
to the Magdalen, and other charitable institutions. But the extravagance 
of tl» times, the pride of the eye, and the luxury of modern life, in- 
viAved him in pecuniary difficulties, and a letter was written to Lad? 
Apsley, at that time the chancellor s wife, in which five thousand pouiicb 
was promised her, in case Dr. Dodd could be presented to the vacant 
living of St. George's, Hanover Square. In consequence of this ill- 
judged application, he was dismissed from the royal chapel, and consi- 
derably lowered in the public esteem ; yet he continued to indulge a 
taste for living in a style to which his diminished income was inadequate ; 
a temporary supply was produced by instructing private pupils, by 
puUishing an edition of the Bible with notes, and writing novds. 
Mis literary productions are florid and diffuse, with few proofs of good 
taste, invention, or correct judgment ; he is deficient in that art, with- 
<mt which, in the present day, few writers are regarded, I mean the art 
of expressing what we have to say in few words ; from this general 
censure of Dr. Dodd's writings, I except his Thoughts in Prison, whicb, 
as misfortune improves us all, are solid, profound, and interesting. One 
of his productions, the Sisters, exhibits scenes culpably indelicate, and 
was thought at the time a publication highly indecorous for a divine. 
But he was still fascinated by dissipation, and made an excursion to 
Paris, where the genius of folly possessed him, and he was recognized 
OB the plains of Sablons, in regimentals, accompanied by a fille-de-joie in 
a phaeton. Finding, on his return from France, that difficulties increased, 
he forged, in the urg^icy of pecuniary want, produced by vicious extrava- 
gance, the name of Lord Chesterfield, to whom he had been tutor, 
to several India bonds, on which he borrowed considerable sums of 
money. The fraud, in one of the instance^, being discovered, he was taken 
into custody, tried for his life, found guilty on the evidence of his former 
pupil, and after petitions and intercessions, which for number and 
respectability have no example, suffered an ignominious death. It was 
in vain suggested, that r^al clemency, which had been extended in cases 
of murder to the Kennedies, to Balfe, and to Macquirck, might have 
been shown to an unhappy man, who, although his conduct wasJucon- 
testably criminal, had made ample restitution, and, in his public 
capacity, had served and was lamented by thousands. But his conspi- 
cuous station, and the fatal effect of such an example unpunished, were 
considered, and properly considered, as powerful reasons for enforcing 
the execution of the law ; and in a country which exists only on com* 
merciftl credit and public confidence, it has been thought necessary to 
imprint in letters of blood, that he who is detected in forg^y shall never 
escape death. The conduct which led to Dodd's fate is daily and 
houriy imitated, in a greater or less degree, by us all ; at the bewitching 
can of fadiion or of folly, and in pursuit of a phantom, which dances 
before us, but always eludes our grasp, we tread the flowery path of 
what the world calls pleasure, at the expense of our health, our fortune, 
and our peace. If our wealth is immense, a journey to the continent^ 
harassed spirits, jaded pasdons, and a broken constitution, are all that we 
floffer ; bat to Uie million who dissipate their whole property in pursuits 
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they do not enjoy, and haunted hy indifference, ridicule, and disgust^ 

how dreadful the contrast ; from health, repute, tranquillity, plenty, and 
friends, to infamy, want, desertion, solitude, and a jail ! Y oung people 
are too apt to forget, that every guinea they superfluously dissipate is 
an ill-used friend, which, in m changes of fortune, would have shown 
them the same face; that by exceeding their incomes, they become 
ultimately the suicides of their own enjoyments, and destroy all provi- 
sion for domestic happiness, and the sooming solaces of which old age 
and infirmity stand in need so much. 

The following are some of the last words of Dr. Dodd:— I suffer 
death for a crime of which I confess myself guilty, with a repentance, 
which I trust, he to whom all hearts are open, will not disre- 
gard. The little good that remains in my power, is to warn others by 
mt/ example ; with shame and sorrow I declare, that I always sinned 
against conviction, for I always considered the Christian religion as a 
revelation from God; but although I acknowledged the truth, I n^- 
lected to practice what it recommends, and was led astray by vanity and 
voluptuousness. I attended not to Sfrugality ; I despised that most 
necessary of virtues in a master of a family, minute economy, and plunged 
into expenses which produced distress, and ended in fraud. I earnestly 
intreat all who are present, to join with me in my last prayer, that for 
the sake of our blessed Redeemer Jesus Christ, my sins may be forgiven, 
and that my soul may be received into the kingdom of heaven." 

DODSLEY, ROBERT, an ingenious writer, and successful book- 
seller, who, in the humble station of a domestic servant, conducted 
himself with exemplary propriety ; exciting the notice, and deserving 
the approbation of his superiors, he commenced business, and attained 
considerable wealth. The world had been long misled by an opinion, 
which is not yet entirely removed, that talents and prudence are incom- 
patible ; that it is not easy to be a wit without mortgaging our estates, 
and that a poet must necessarily be in debt, and live in a garret These 
positions Dodsley conspicuously contradicted ; at the moment he was 
improving his fortune, he cultivated his understanding, and was a re- 
spectable writer vrithout neglecting his shop. By the favour of Mr^ 
rope. Lord Chesterfield, and other distinguished cnaracters, his house 
became the fashionable resort of literature and rank; his Toy-shop, 
though better calculated for the closet than the stage, is Uvely, pointed, 
and satirical ; the Miller of Mansfield, and its sequel, Sir John Cockle 
at Court, are pleasant light pieces, vrith several popular songs ; they 
exhibit a useful contrast between the unadorned solidity of country 
manners, and the varnished vices of a court ; the importance of per« 
Bonal worth and unsophisticated integrity, and the slender consequence 
of royalty without its attendants, in a sequestered spot, and in midnight 
darkness. The retort of Mr. Dodsley on Bishop Burnet, for calling the 
poet Prior, one Pnor^ in his history, is probably remembered by most of 
my readers: yet, if I was obliged to say whicn I thought would be re- 
membered longest by posterity, Dr. Burnet or Matthew Prior, for on 
that Dodsley s epigram turns, I think I should give it decidedly in 
favour of the Bishop of Salisbury. At the same time it cannot be de- 
nied, that the party virulence and whig principles of the prelate, toa 
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often made him tardy and unwilling to allow a proper share of praise 
to ootemporaries, who differed with him in political opinions; hut, with 
all his faults, he is an entertaining well-informed writer, an eye-witness 
of many of the transactions he relates, and enjoyed, in a high degree, 
the friendship and confidence of King William and Queen JMary. 

DOMINICO CIRILLO, a physician of Naples, who, a few years 
once, when his sovereign fled precipitately from the French invaders, 
attempted, with other associates and fellow subjects, to defend and 
govern themselves. For this proceeding, dictated by necessity, and 
conducted with ability, Cirillo, with a considerable number of dignified 
and eminent personages, was ordered to \ye put to death by the king, 
who, in the whole of the business, appears to have acted without con- 
sistency, humanity, judgment, or common sense. It was in vain that 
the nobility and court interceded in favour of the medical man with 
Ferdinand the fourth; had he been a peasant, a poacher, or a Lazaroni, 
they might have succeeded ; it was in vain that the queen fell on her 
laiees in his behalf, '* entreating her royal husband to spare the life of a 
man who was as eminent for his disinterested philantnropy as his pro- 
fessional talents." 

Cirillo was led forth to execution, and being ^ked by a stranger, from 
whom I relate the circumstance, who and what he was, Dominico thus 
replied : " While the king maintained his post, I was a physician ; when 
he abandoned us to our fate, the people chose me one of their represen- 
tatives, and now, although I am about to undergo an ignominious death, 
contrary to the express faith of a treaty, I would not exchange my situ- 
ation with Ferdinand the fourth." 

D'ORNANO, ALPHONSO, a Hugonot of considerable repute in 
the reign of Henry the fourth. King of France, by whom he was pre- 
vailed on to quit the reformed religion, and rewarded with a marshal's 
staff. By seducing so eminent a sectary, the monarch, whose faults 
originate from his virtues, hoped to countenance his own apostacy, an 
indecorous step to which he reluctantly consented from genuine patri- 
otism, and a conviction that it was the only means of restoring tranquil- 
lity to his distracted country ; " You have damned your soul for the 
salvation of your country," were the strong words of a sensible sectary 
of that distracted period. There is abundant proof that Henry's pro- 
fessing the catholic faith did not arise from any consciousness of the 
truth of its tenets, or the divine origin of its traditions. " Which of 
the two religions do you think the best?" said the king, in a confidential 
moment, to his military convert. " The protestant, undoubtedly," re- 
plied the veteran, " in which opinion I have the honour to coincide with 
your majesty." *^How is that, D'Ornano?" said the prince, with a 
cheek fiush^ by irritation, and somewhat raising his voice: *' After 
what has so lately passed, can you be serious in asserting, that I think 
the religious faith of the Hugonots the best?" '* Certainly, my liege, 
or you would never have bribed me so handsomely to quit it. Cor- 
rected and perplexed by this short but unanswerable logic, Henry 
paused for a moment, and |umed the conversation to another subject. 
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DOWNFALL OF STATES. It is die singular opinion of a mo- 
dem writer, that the destniction ei civil society cannot be prevented by 
human wisdom or political sagacity ; that there is a propelling foree, ant 
irresistible power constantly driving every country, however apparently 
prosperous, to inevitable destruction ; that this slow but sure decay, 
however contradictory it may appear, arises from internal strength ; in a 
word, from excessive population ; from a surplus of people, whose want 
of food is greater than the product of the earth ; and that diis m^ti- 
choly catastrophe wiU constantly and regularly take place, whenever ^ 
■consumers in any country exceed those who produce. These assertioiH, 
he frurther in^sts, are not only moral truths, but madiematical donon- 
fitrations ; because it is impossible that any society can exist whero die 
means of subsistence are not multiplied proportionately with the txtg'^ 
mented number of mouths. 

If the curious positions of this writer, who supports them wtdi 
xsondderable plausibility, were founded on fact, and corroborated is 
detail, by experience, how much mistak^i have those writers been who 
•consider a numerous people as one of the treasures of a country ; he, an 
the contrary, considers this growing evil as pregnant with ruin, and 
asserts, , that it would long since have taken place universally, had not 
Providence wisely ordered, that war, disease, and various other visita- 
tions, which weak reasoners are apt to deplore as calamities, — had they 
not usefully thinned mankind. In answer to this visionary but 
ingenious writer, it has been observed, that however urgent and large 
the demand of the public for com, it seldom happens tiiat the existence 
of the farmer becomes precarious; and a manufacturer, or artizan, 
would be accounted mad, after receiving large orders from his customers, 
if, instead of sending goods, he should reply, that ruin would be the 
immediate consequence of complying with the directions of his corres- 
pondents. This author appears to forget that the labour of tliirty or 
forty men in husbandry can furnish provisions for thousands, that the 
mere cultivation of ground, in the present improved state of agriculture, 
can afford employment only to a small portion of society, and instead of 
the fields being n^lected in consequence of men engaging in commer- 
cial pursuits, the fact is, that the cultivation of the earth will not find 
them sufficient employment. He should have recollected, that although 
London and' Paris contain more inhabitants than the ground on which 
those cities stand can supply with provisions, it by no means follows, 
that the population either of England or France is excessive or danger- 
ous; for although London and Paris do not grow corn, they produce 
manufactures for which other parts of the country barter their provisions; 
and if England and France are short, there are copious resources in 
Asia, Africa, and America. The work of this writer appears to be one 
of those ingenious reveries, which men sometimes indulge more from a 
wish of exciting notice by singularity, than from a real and thorough 
conviction of the truth of them ; this censure I think equally applicable 
to the opinion of a friend on the effect and sound of certain Russian 
words addressed to Kotzbue, which are the sulrject of an arti<^ in tins 
coUection. 
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DRAMATI€ DIFFICULTIES. Tke Mowing is part of the 
preface to a iitde French farce, called Le PeHt^Maiire malgri ltd, and 
the circiuEnstanoes, howeva* laughable they may appear to a reader, muBt 
liaTe been teazing and vexatious for tm author. 

*^ After writing and getting the following trifle receiyed and rehearsed, 
not m^thcmt much trouble, the day for its perfmrmance was announced, 
but, on the instant of drawingup the curtain, the principal perforroerrun- 
ning across the stage with thoughtless eagerness, met with the head of a 
candle snufier, ms£ing his way in an opposite direction, full speed ; the 
eencussion stunned and laid both parties on the floor ; they were much 
hart, and tbe busiiiess of the evening was postponed. Being advertised 
a second time, a fortnight after, the principal actress, a woman not givea 
to excess, became so intoxicated with a cwdial, called Farfaite Amour, 
which had been recommended by an attendant at the theatre for a ste- 
madi complaint, that she was neither able to stand nor speak. On 
attempting a third representation, things at the commencement seemed 
to proceed smoothly, but in an interesting scene between a lover and 
his mistress, tbe actors of which, had, in fact, once been the characters 
they represented ; the hero in a transport of passion, inflamed by the 
part he played, and probaldy stimulated by a recollection of his former 
attachment, venturedon a kiss. The lady, disgusted at his former incon- 
stancy^ or ins present indecorum, sahited him with a smart box on the 
ear, whidi he repaid with interest; and they proceeded to abuse eadi 
other in gross terms, in the face of the audience ; after considerable 
delay, and an apology from the ofl^ders, they were permitted to proceed, 
and the piece succeed." 

It has been frequently remarked, that the comedies of the Frrach, 
although they are so gay and lively a people, are for the most part, 
solemn and grave, rather conversation pieces than dramatic performances; 
genteel sentimental plays, to which the contradictory name of comedie 
larmoi/ante has been given, very different from that broad farce and 
coarse humour which produces such thunders of applause on the English 
st^e. In lliis respect I believe that the taste of republican France is 
altered, where theatrical exhibition and public spectacles flourish with 
renewed vigour, and it seems the policy of that government to entice 
their active citizens from political discussion and revolutionary propen- 
sity, by every means in meir power ; a kid for the lion to dandle, a tub 
<^own out for a idiale. 

DRURY, ROBERT, an English sailor, who was shipwrecked on the 
idand of Madagascar, in the early part of the reign of Queen Anne; 
after many sufRsrings and narrow escapes from death, he returned to his 
native country, and published an account of his adventures. Drury's 
book is on the plan of Robinson Crusoe, founded on fact, but, like the 
work of Daniel Defoe, enormously, and beyond all reason and probabi-' 
lity, wire drawn and diffuse ; ndther is it executed like the voyage of 
Crusoe, by a skilful workman. To relieve the distresses of an unfortu- 
nate man, and produce a decent octavo volume, which would pay the 
prints and bookseller, appears to have been the paramount idea, but has 
wholly qK>iled the story, which concisely tdkl, and properly writtcDf 
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might have made an interesting narratiye. This circumstance ought to 
be remembered by those who publish accounts of their voyages and 
travels, and who are too apt to swell their volumes by matter foreign 
to their subject, or historical details^ remotely connected with it ; thia 
disingenuous fraud is said by the trade to have been practised by several 
eminent modem writers, in quartos as well as octavos^ some in red, and 
some in black coats. 

DUCK, STEPHEN, the servant of a farmer, in the vicinity of Kew, 
who, discovering certain literary tendencies, which probably would not 
have been noticed in a well-educated man, was patronized by queen 
CaroUne, and furnished with the means of improvement : after the 
customary preparation, he was ordained a clergyman of the church of 
£ngland, appointed chaplain to a regiment of dragoons, and soon after 
received further preferment. But from a cessation of that daily labour 
to which he had been so long accustomed, or from other causes, it gra^ 
dually appeared that his happiness did not increase as his prospects 
improved ; had he been promoted from the bam and the stable, to the 
post of a bailiff, or a mral superintendant, his ambition and interest 
would have been gratified in that line of life to which his first hopes 
and earliest habits were formed ; had his royal and, in many instances, 
his well-meaning munificent patroness, given him the lease of a little 
farm, well stocked, it would have been a treasure, compared to the 
weekly wages he previously received. But torn and transplanted from 
the soil on which ne first grew, he was placed among persons superior 
to him in rank, abilities, and acquirement ; he felt himself unable to 
support that reputation, which the favour of an amiable queen had, to a 
certain degree, created ; that pride, which we all censure, but all pos* 
sess, was mortified; that pride, which among his brother cottagers, had 
elevated him to the dignity of '' a giant among the pigmies, the one- 
eyed monarch of the bund," received a mortal wound ; and he fled from 
tne pangs of regret and disappointment, to suicide. 

It is far from my wish to censure Caroline, who was, in a thousand 
instances, an excellent queen and a good woman, unspoiled by a court ; 
although the singidarity of her questions to Dr. Clarke sometimes pro- 
duced a struggle between his sincerity as a conscientious divine, and his 
inoffensive manners as a clergyman. Had the worthy patroness of Mr. 
Duck acted with the sagacity of a certain bishop of Lmcoln, to one who 
made a demand on his benevolence, a toiling thresher would not have 
been transformed into a sedentary parson, to the destruction of his 
health and peace of mind. To a tiller of the ground, who claimed kin- 
dred with the sensible prelate of Lincoln, he made an admirable reply : 
*^ Cousin, if your cart be broken, I will mend it, if your plough be old, 
I will give you a new one, or seed to sow your land ; but a husband- 
man 1 found you, and a husbandman, by God's grace, I will leave you." 

The force of this anecdote will probably be felt by many of my 
readers, who have been harassed by the claims of hungry relatives and 
rapacious dependants, who, presuming on favours already received, or 
on relationship too distant to be ascertained^ consider memselves as 
entitled to their share of a fortune which has been produced by the in- 
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tlustry and sagacity of half a man's life. To the petitions of depressed 
ment, to the yearnings of hlood and affection^ I hope I have not, I hope 
I never shall be deaf; but stubborn mendicants, too proud to dig, but 
not ashamed to beg, who ignominiously repose themselyes in the sun- 
shine of one, whom, in early life, they joined to oppress, and in a re- 
verse of fortune would instantly desert, I should in every instance 
expel from my threshold, as canting hypocrites, and wolves in sheep's- 
clothing. 

The whimsical questions of queen Caroline to Dr. Clarke, have been 
mentioned ; one of her requests was, that he would tell her her faults. 
After evading this delicate and dangerous business so long as he could 
do it without offence, the doctor observed ; '' As I am compelled, will your 
majesty pardon my saying, that when people from the country come to 
St. James's diapel, for a sight of the royal familv, it is an example, not 
very edifying, for them to see your majesties talking during the whole 
time of divine service i " The queen blushed, told the doctor he was 
right, and a hearty laugh ensued. '' Well, doctor, now tell me another 
fault:" ^'No, madam, excuse me, when I see your majesty has amended 
Uiis, it will be time enough to talk of another." 

DUDLEY, SIR ROBERT, natural son of the earl of Leicester, by 
a lady of noble family, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Although the 
earl educated and acknowledged Robert as his child, he concealeid the 
name of its mother, Lady Douglas Sheffield, from the knowledge of the 
queen, who, with all her great qualities, did not possess sufficient strength 
of mind to make allowance for those passions which she felt but did not 
inspire. Robert's progress in literary acquirements was considerable: 
feding a strong passion for visiting remote countries, he made a voyage 
to America, and afterwards accompanied the earl of Essex to the siege 
of Cadiz, receiving, for his behaviour there, great applause, and the 
honour of knighthood. Wishing to revive the honours of his family, 
he attempted to prove the legitimacy of his birth, of which he is said to 
have possessed sufficient evidence. But his designs were counteracted 
by the activity and influence of his father's widow, and the mercenary 
violence of the attorney-general. Sir Edward Coke, who considered his 
retaining fee as a full authority for virulent language, and foul-mouthed 
abuse. This great lawyer, but malignant opponent, acting in his offi- 
cial capacity, against the meritorious but much injured Sir Walter 
Raleigh, reviled him in the most opprobrious terms, repeatedly calling 
him monster, imp, and spider ofheU. Disgusted at injustice, and irritated 
by domestic inquietude, for he had a wife and several children. Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley quitted his country ; with a licentiousness highly culpable 
in a married man, he prevailed on Miss Southwell, the daughter of a 
Norfolk baronet, to accompany him, in the dress of a page, to Florence. 
In the enjoyment of English beauty, and devoted to his favourite sciences, 
mathematics, chemistry, and navigation, he became the favourite of 
Cosmo the Second, Great Duke of Tuscany, and his brother Ferdinand; 
by their influence with the emperor, he was created a duke of the 
Roman empire, an ample pension was granted him, and he was afterwards 
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mMtAfhj a difpensatton from iSte popcv ta many lie woomd ke had 
ledaccd. He built for himsdf, at Florence, a palace^ wbich ezchei 
adniratioii in what has beea odled a dty of palaces ; he projected, and 
partly executed, the drainkig a morass between Pisa aaid the sea ; con- 
siderable improYements in agriculture and commerce, were also intro^ 
diieed by his zeal aaid ingenuity ; and the inhalntants of Leghorn are 
indebted to Sir Robert for raising an insignificant spot, fre^ented oniy 
by fishermen and petty traders, to its present magnitude and import^ 
aace as a populous commercial dty. It was during his residence in 
Italy that his Arcane del Mare was published, in three volumes, folio ; 
a scarce and^ considering the period when it wm written^ a valimble 
work, on madiematics, traide, and naiigafeiim. 

In RushwoFth's collection, a piece of Robert Dudley's occurs, wfaidi 
he calls, A Proportion to secure the State, and bridle the Impertinence 
of Parliament ; some of his proposals for augmenting the public revenue 
have been adopted by modern ministers ; a tenth on aU incomes ; fines 
ad valOTem on renewing the leases of crown lands; an impost of five 
per cent, on wool at the time of Clearing ; and a tax of seven per cent, 
on lands sold and marriage piM'tions ; he also proposes that the servants 
of the royal household shall live on board wages ; a suggestion taken up 
wad improved by the late Mr. Bnrke, in his excell^it speech which in- 
troduced the de/ffiUed bill for improving the revenues oi the crc^vn. 

DUELIrING, a mode of settling disputes, regularly resorted to in 
eases where the h<Hiour and feelings of a gentleman have been wilfully 
or wantonly wounded ; an unwarrantable practice, which the editor of 
this collection has been wairmly censi&ed for defending ; this deduction 
could only arise from a pemsid too hasty, from wilful perversion, or my 
defective mode of statement. I diould indeed be very scnxy to make a 
father weep or a titter sisky as I am told has been the case, by an anony* 
mous correspondent, whose letter bemrs the post-mark of Ireland v the 
hand-writk^ and seal being those of a wdl-educated woman, with 
idiom, if I am not much mdntaken, I once passed some very pleasant 
boors, — I mean hours tiaat wiH bear reflecting on. I earnestly request 
that the obnoxious page may be read a second time: independent of 
raorid and religious prohilutiotts repeatedly enforced, the article in ques- 
tion is strongly and deaiiy argumentative against duds, on another 
ground ; because they are too ofcen un^ir from certain manoeuvres and 
practices there hinted at en: pointed out. I repeated, it is true, or my 
discussion would have been partial, I repeated the opinions of those wi^ 
thought differently, yet in deference to my fair correspondent, and the 
wishes of a respectable family, I have corrected the words which gave 
so much offence ; to have wholly omitted them would not have been 
consistent with my notions of public utility and impartial justice, mo- 
tives which I hope and trust I shall ever consider paramount ; particu- 
larly to those other rewards held forth so eloquently in the letter from 
Ireland. If ever I convert my pen, which ought to be a weapon de- 
voted wholly to the cause of virtue, if ever I convert my pen to a 
pist^ or a di^er, for the puz^^ose of raising contributions on the 
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liopetor fears of mankind, may the hand which guides it drop pained 
to my side, and the ink whidi flows from it converted to deadly 
poison, circulate through my veins. 

But I must not lose sight of my suhject, the sword, which, after 
having for ages heen the test of guilt and innocence, has gradually 
dechned into a dramatic machine, and an ornamental appendage to the 
court dress of a gentleman. To this the pistol has succeeded, which 
placing two powerful elements^ fire and air, in the hands of duellists^ 
has heen supposed the most speedy and equitaUe instrument of ven- 
geance or defence. But in this favourite mode, which seems to leave 
so little room for illicit finesee, and sudi prompt means for ready 
destruction, a man of honour, courage, and unguarded conduct, is 
unequally matched with an antagonist, hacknied in the ways of 
violence and hlood, and prepared hy practising at marks with pistols; 
gainst such an assassin, he is a dwarf in conflict with a giant, a pigmy 
corn-bating with Goliah. 

It was the firequeut boast of a man, whose malignant passions and 
turbulent irritability at last conducted him to an ignominious death, 
it was frequently his boast, and^ in two imtances^ confirmed hy bets 
previous to a vieetiug, that he would forfeit his soul, body, and estate, 
if he did not hit any given part of the human body to the twelfth 
part of an inch. In addition to this unerring accuracy of aim, it was 
a custom with him, at tlie moment of presenting his pistol, to make 
an immense elong^ or outstretch, by which he is said to have lowered 
his height more than fourteen inches, bringing his hand and eye to a 
direct level with his antagonist's pistol, he, by this method, at the 
same time shielded his head and heart, so that the bullet, if well 
aimed, must penetrate the thick bony part of the palm of his hand 
before it could touch the one, and pass through the whole laigth of 
his right arm before it could reach the other. Against a professed 
dueUist, tlius prepared, and perpetually practising, what was the 
chance of a headstrong passionate man rushing forth from the tavern, 
the gaming table, or the brothel ? 

The calamities produced in private life by duelling are serious and 
af&icdng, but it has been called by its defenders a preserver of the 
decorum of social intercourse, and the respectability of the military 
profession ; an eflectual barrier against the troublesome disturber of 
polished society, the noisy obstinate bully, the box-lobby lounger, and 
the sirong-backed walking jockey ; who, deriving a splendid sub- 
sistence from the gaming table, or the road, presume on the strength 
of brawn, bone, and impudence, to embarrass modesty, laugh down 
piety and good sense, perplex humHity, and interrupt rational amuse- 
ment. No arguments, say the advocates for duelling, but powder and 
ball, will influence or check such worthless marauders in the regions 
of pleasures ; who, like dogs in the manger of honest gratification^ 
disqualified for communicating or receiving instruction and entertain- 
ment themselves, exert all their base powers and mischievous activity 
in disturbing the enjoyment of others. It has also been observed as 
an additional extenuation, that the majority of those who fall in duels, 
are persons of whom society is well rid ; but do we not daily, and 
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have we not recently seen some of the most amiable and worthiest of 
individuals perishing in this abyss, lost and lamented by their families 
and the world? In the mean time, the more dextrous marksmen, 
the dividers of a bullet on the edge of a knife, safe in the obscure garrets 
of Marybone and Soho, sally forth to midnight plunder, b^gar our 
sons, seduce our daughters, and are ready, on every occasion, to defend 
enormity by violence and murder. A writer who could awe such men, 
correct their conduct, or diminish their mischievous influence, would 
have a well-grounded cause for exultation. 

Yes, I will own I should be proud to see, 
Scoundrels, who fear not God, afraid of me. 

It has been recommended to enforce a declaration of my favourite 
King of Prussia : " I permit my subjects," said Frederic, *' to fight 
duels, but it is on this express condition, that unless one be killed, I 
will infallibly hang both the combatants." A military or naval officer, 
sending or accepting a challenge, when engaged in actual service, can- 
not be too severely punished, as expeditions of the highest impor- 
tance have been frequently and notoriously frustrated by the death or 
mutilation of the only persons who were qualified to carry into execu- 
tion the object proposed. Deferring sucn points would help to vary 
or relieve the gallantries, the listlessness, the lounging, the card and 
the billiard parties, with other expedients suggested by the fertile 
mind, or the anxious vacuity of a military man in country quarters. 
The situation of these gentlemen I have often thought singular, and 
sometimes uncomfortable ; cut off from the only decent society the 
neighbourhood affords, by the suggestions of inhospitable avarice, the 
terrors of a cork-screw, the timidity of parents, or the sharp-sighted 
precaution of maiden aunts ; these have been taught by experience 
the danger of a red coat, which has ruined so many novel-reading 
damsels, and so frequently proved the destruction of domestic peace. 
The duel of the Duke of York with Colonel Lenox exhibited, on both 
sides, a considerable share of coolness, spirit, and magnanimity, and 
has been thought a useful example : a prince of the blood giving per- 
sonal satisfaction to a private gentleman, and a private gentleman 
demonstrating, with decorous but inflexible firmness, that he would not 
suffer a doubt to exist on the subject of character, though it originated 
from the son of a king. 

DULLNESS OR CAPRICE, fits of, sometimes in the public as 
well as authors. Several of Voltaire's plays, which had been rejected, 
he brought out a few years after with new names, and they succeeded 
beyond his expectation. When speaking of this circumstance, he used 
to relate an anecdote of an ambassador from Sweden, resident at Paris, 
who applied to Mouret, a celebrated master of music, to desire he 
would compose a military march for the King of Sweden, at that 
time the heroic or the savage Charles the Twelfth. Mouret took some 
pains to produce a piece worthy of so warlike and, at that period, so 
successful a monarch ; it was rehearsed with considerable disapproba* 
tion before a large company, who all declared, it must not be sent ; 
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the unsuccessful composer made a low bow and retired. The follow- 
ing season he introduced the rejected march into one of his operas, and 
it was universally praised. '' Ah, my dear Mouret," said the Swedish 
mvoy, '' the music now playing is exactly what I wanted; why did 
hot you give me something nke this for my royal master ? You sons 
of harmony, like other great genuises in a different path, do not, I 
suppose^ always find the muse propitious." " Sir," replied Mouret, 
with a steady countenance, *' the march you now applaud is precisely, 
and without the alteration of a single note, what you and your friends> 
a few months since, so violently condemned." With these words, he 
took out his snufi-hox, offered it to a friend, deliberately took a pinch 
himself, and passed on. 

DUMOULIN, CHARLES, a French lawyer, famous for abilities, 
family pride, and professional vanity. Being related to Thomas Bui- 
len. Viscount Hochford, the maternal uncle of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, he always called her his royal cousii ; and whenever it was 
necessary to sign his name to any legal opinion, he took some pains to 
display the arrogance of his pretensions, in the following words: 
Charles DuMouLrN, wao gives placis to no man, and who can 
BE TAUGHT BY NO MAN. A creaturc so vain, whatever were his ac- 
quirements, must have been deficient in common sense, that precious 
commodity which, though no science, far outweighs them all; for this 
reason, had he been a countryman and a cotemporary, the editor of 
this collection would never have been one of his clients ; on this fair 
presumption, that such a lawyer would have travelled out of his record, 

DUNDEE, VISCOUNT, a zealous and intrepid Scotchman, who, 
commanding a body of insurgents in favour of King James the 
second, defeated regular veterans, although his own troops were hastily 
raised and undisciplined ; such are the powers of desperate enthusi- 
asm. Having received positive orders not to fight until reinforce- 
ments arrived from Ireland, he had for several months been surrounded 
by the forces of King William, under General Mackay, with his bunds, 
as it were, tied up ; a circumstance highly irritating to a man of 
spirit and warm feelings : at the same time he had to contend with 
famine and disease. By sharing, in common with every private soldier, 
all difficulties and dangers, and by rejfusing every indulgence, he won 
their affections, and induced them to submit to hardship and depriva- 
tion without repining : his discipline, at the same time, was severe ; the 
only punishment he inflicted was death, being of opinion, that " every 
other species of correction was disgraceful to a soldier, who is by 
profession a gentleman." In a skirmish, a young volunteer, who had 

Ced him, was seen to retreat: bundee, overlooking it, pretended he 
sent him on a message to the rear ; but this disgraceful circum- 
stance occurring a second time, he conducted the trembling fugitive 
to the front, and, observing that a gentleman's son ought not to fall 
by the hands of an executioner, shot him with his own pistol. 

Tardy and inadequate succours were at length sent by Melford, 
who, like his royal master, was willing to take advantage of Dundee's 
iroL. I. B 
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exertioiisi, but hated the ohstinate integrity of his r^gious inind^ksi 
i^iidee, in a letter still extant, thanks the king for the little help he 
bad received, promises he will do his best, but, with the blunt honesty 
of a soldier, earnestly entreats the king to let every man worship 
God in his own way ; and insists, that while his subjects are faithful^ 
it is not the business of a sovereign to determine whether they shall go 
to the kirk or to mass. The two armies soon after engaged in a 
narrow defile near the Pass of Killikrankie ; the forces of Mackay were 
disordered, but Dundee, not satisfied with victory unless he coidd cut 
off the retreat of his enemy, was hurried, by his ardour, to somo 
distance from his men, and, while raising his hand to hasten or direct 
them, a fatal shot took place under his arm, that being almost the only 
part of his body unprotected, as he was clothed in armour ; this event 
gave the English general time to rally, and thus the advantages of a 
Hoody victory were lost. The gallant viscount appears to have been a< 
valuable and active partisan in the cause which he served, and probably 
acted like other soldiers o^ fortune, or keen lawyers, who do not always 
think themselves obliged to enquire into the justice of every client 
they defend. Had Dundee been appointed to the command of a regi- 
ittent after the battle of Seneffe, when he fought under the banners of 
King William, but retired because his request was refused, he might 
have measured swords with King James on the banks of the Boyne, 
and his descendants might have been sharing revolutionary rewards 
with the Zulesteins, the Bentincks, and the Keppels of modern times. 

ELWES, JOHN, an eminent accumulator, whose propensity to^ 
save money was produced and confirmed by an incident, which might 
and ought to have made him a useful and meritorious n^ember of 
society,— the death of his uncle, whose vast wealth he inherited. This: 
vwrthy relation. Sir Harvey Elwes, without a literary taste or any 
predominant passion, lived seventy years alone, excepting sometimes 
a visit from tne subject of our present article; on these occasions it 
was the practice of the young man to put on an old coat, a rusty hat, 
and clumsy shoes, for the purpose of convincing the uncle of his 
nephew's frugality and prudence. Yet there were intervals of his life^ 
when a love of play led Mr. Elwes to associate with persons of rank 
and fashion, an honour not always to be enjoyed without paying an 
adequate price; tins tax he submitted to, and at one sitting lost four 
thousand pounds at piquet. It was a constant rule to pay his losings 
by a check on his banker, before he left the room ; but finding few of 
his associates able or willing to imitate him in this respect, he sooit - 
quitted them in disgust. Keeping fox-hounds was another instance 
of superfluous expenditure, but managed with rigid economy; a 
modern sportsman will hear with surprise, that his horses, dogs, and . 
servant cost only three hundred pounds a year: the same man was 
his valet, huntsman, and groom ; such time as could be spared from 
the care of eight horses and a pack of hounds, being employed in 
milking cows, gardening, and other country business. Mr. Elwes 
possessed a gentleness of manners which nothing could shake> and a 
pliancy of temper not always to be met with in a miser. 
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Ijbving been persaaded to take a da/s shooting' with a gentleminir 
Tvho was very unlucky, or very unskilfiid, he, at last, in firinff through 
a hedge, lodged severed shot in the old gentleman's cheek ; the unfor- 
tunate man approaching with evident embarrassment and concern, 
Mr. Elwes anticipated apology by reaching out his hand, and saying, 
** My dear sir, I congratulate you on improving; I knew you would 
bit something at last." It is too often the effect of a love of money 
to render us little scrupulous in devising methods to procure it, and a 
moneyed man in the present day would laugh at being accused of usury ; 
yet tne subject of our present article, considering it as unjustifiable, 
never would practise it. Contrary to the ostentatious meanness of 
modem dissipators, his system of heaping up was founded on self- 
denial and personal fatigue ; he would walk in the rain over half the 
town, rather than hire a coach ; preferred sitting in wet clothes to the 
ezp^ise of a fire ; and would never purchase fresh meat until the last- 
joint was finished, though it was unfit to eat. He has been known to 
risk his neck to save a penny at a turnpike; and after his heavy loss at 
piquet, walked from the gaming-house through wet and dirt to Smith- 
field, where he met his Essex people with cattle, and disputed several 
hours with butchers rather than abate a shilling. This may appear 
like madness, but there was method, consistency, and r^;ularity in it ; 
he once extiicated a neighbour from a long and expensive ecclesiastic' 
suit by riding sixty miles on horseback at midnight, idmost at a 
moment's warning, and at an advanced period of life, to serve a person 
for whom no motives or intreaties could have prevailed on him to part 
with a guinea. In this and all long journeys a few hard boiled ^gs> 
a dry crust carried in his pocket, the next stream of water, and a spot 
ef fresh grass, while he reposed himself under the hedge, were ^c 
n^ole of the travelling expenses of himself and horse. When his* 
vast property was generally known, pecuniary applications^ were made 
to him from a variety of quarters; acceding to them without due pru- 
dence and precaution, he was preyed on by many fraudulent adventu* 
TO^ who soon found that paving the way with a little present was the' 
starest method of succeeding : by these and other arts he was tempted' 
to^advance money to needy tradesmen, necessitous builders and bank- 
rupt architects, on buildings in Mary-le-bone, and lost more than a 
hundred thousand pounds hy bad debts. Having taken possession of a 
Afreet of these skeletons of houses, by foreclosure, he fitted them up fbi^ 
tenants; and ins|;ecting repairs and overlooking workmen became a 
favourite occupation ; Imt he would never hear of alteration beyond 
what was absolutely necessary to prevent the building from falling; 
as he denied such indulgences to himself, he could not be expected to 
aflow them to others, and of course he was a stranger to what are called' 
tibe comforts of a house. A near relation once slept at his seat in the 
eoantry, but the bed- chamber was open to wind and weather^ and the 
gentleman was roused from his sleep at midnight by the rain pouring 
in upon him ; after searching in vain for a bell, he removed the bed 
sev^al times, until a place was found which the rain did not reach. 
On remarking the circumstance to Mr. Elwes in the morning ; '« Aye," 
said the old gentleman, " I don't mind it myself^ but to those who do^ 
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that's a nice corner in the rain/' To preserve peace in the county, 
Mr. Elwes was chosen knight of the shire for the county of Berks, in 
seventeen hundred and seventy-four, and though an old man, used to 
call himself a young member of parliament ; often boasting that his 
seat cost him only eightcen-pence, which was the price of his election, 
dinner. During the American war, he was a steady Lord North's 
man ; yet the praise of independence and disinterestedness cannot be 
denied him ; as to be thought poor was the favourite wish of bis heart, 
he desired neither post, rank, nor emolument. Parliament being dis- 
solved in consequence of the general alarm produced by Mr. Fox's 
India-bill, nothing could prevail on Mr. Elwcs to incur the trouble and 
expense of a contested election, and he retired to the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of pounds, shillings, and pence. As Mr. £lwes increased 
in years, his parsimonious habits increasing, became incorrigible and 
irrational ; he was unwilling to be at the expense of necessary food 
and clothes; anxiety iand fear lest he should lose his property were 
ever uppermost in his thoughts ; and in the solicitude of suspicion, he 
watched opportunities of hiding guineas and bank-notes. Although 
far removed from all possibility of pecuniary distress, poverty was ms 
constant dread, and the frenzy of heaping up raged with redoubled 
fury, when the avenues which lead to enjoyment were closed up for 
ever. He was a compound of folly and sense, of meanness and mag- 
nanimity : a striking example of that provoking indigence of wealth, 
when it cannot confer happiness on its possessors ; of that aggravating 
impotence of gold, when it does not enlarge the understanding, and 
rouse the social affections. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS, a quaker, almost at the commencement 
of that sect ; a friend and companion of the author of Paradise Lost. 
By reading to the poet different authors in the learned languages, he 
contributed to his own improvement, and solaced the dark hours of 
Milton, who had lost his sight by an affection of the optic nerves, 
called giitia serena—B, disease in which the beauty and appearance of 
tike eye are not at all im])aired, although vision is wholly and irrecover* 
ably extinguished ; a circumstance which accounts for there being no 
appearance of blindness in one of his portraits, painted after he 
laboured under this calamity. " The curious ear of John Milton," 
says Ellwood, *^ could discover, by the tone of my voice, when I did 
not clearly understand what I read ; and on such occasions, he would 
stop to examine roe, and open the difficult passages. On a visit I 
made him at Giles Charlfont, he called for a manuscript, which being 
brought, he delivered it to me, bidding me take it home and read it 
at my leisure ; and when I had so done, return it to him with my judg- 
ment thereon, 1 set myself to read it." continues Ellwood, " and 
found it was that excellent poem. Paradise Lost ; when I had with 
the best attention gone through it, I returned his book with due 
acknowledgments, and on his asking how I liked, and what I thought 
of it, I modestly, but freely, told my opinion, and pleasantly said to 
him, ^ Thou hast written much of Paradise lost, what hast thou to 
say of Paradise found?' He made me no answer, but sat some time 
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in a muse. When afterwards my occasions drew me to London, 
I waited on him there, and he showed me his second poem, called 
Paradise Regained, saying to me in a pleasant tone, * This is owing to 
you, for you put it into my head, hy the question you asked meat Charl- 
font, which before, I had not thought of.*" It has been said by a 
humorous writer, <^ Some cry out against the Turk, and some against 
the pope, but / j^nd my worst enemy is my neishbour : " and some of 
Ellwood*s severest trials were in the house of his father, a justice of 
the peace, who had been remarkably active in suppressing conventi- 
cles. The old gentleman must have been mortified and vexed at the 
conversion of his son, a young man of great hope and expectation; 
the heir of his family thus forsaking the religion in which he had 
been educated, and joining in the unaccommodating austerities and 
unpleasant peculiarities of a proscribed and ridiculed sect, against 
whom the zeal of the magistrate had been so lately roused. At dinner 
time, on sitting down to table with a covered head, instead of a hearty 
meal and convivial merriment, he was ordered out of the room with a 
box on the ear, and many severe reproofs. His enthusiasm, his convic- 
tions, or his obstinacy, were, notwithstanding, unconquerable ; froih 
his father^s house, and the improving converse of Milton, he was soon 
removed to prison, but his zeal was confirmed by persecution ; and 
during his confinement, he published a defence of the cause and prin- 
dples he had espoused. 

EMPEDOCLES, a citizen of Agrigentum in the island of Sicily, 
who lived nearly five hundred years before the commencement of the 
christian era. This Pythagorean philosopher was eminent in his day as 
a poet and historian : he also studied medicine, and is said to have been 
deeply skilled in the mysterious theology originally taught by the 
Egyptian priests. This last attainment, and his turning his attention to 
astronomy, subjected him to the accusation of being a magician, of pro- 
ducing many of the phenomena of nature and the celestial bodies, which 
he seemed so clearly to understand and so readily to explain. But 
Empedocles was not a man of learning and science only ; he attempted 
to apply what he knew to the purposes of human life, and endeavoured 
to turn the attention of his fellow citizens to his favourite pursuits, and, 
what was a more difficult task, to improve their morals; for at the time 
he returned to his native city, having travelled into various and remote 
countries, he found the Agrigentines devoted to luxury and vicious plea- 
sure. Possessing the vine and the olive, blessed with a fine climate and 
a fruitful soil, they had long carried on a considerable commerce, which, 
augmenting their population and wealth, brought with them their usual 
accompaniments, excess, sensuality, and voluptuousness. The city was 
ornamented with temples, public buildings, and private houses, remark- 
able for magnificence and bulky solidity ; this circumstance and their 
profuse mode of living, gave occasion to Empedocles to observe, that the 
Agrigentines built as if they were to exist for ever, but wasted their 
substance as if they had only a single day to live. We may judge how 
highly they valued the luxuries of their table, and their ability and 
industry in procuring them, when a private citizen having fixed a day 
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Jfer a public entertainment; was disappointed by contrary winds anA 
tempestuous weatbor of a supply of fish and wild fowl, he ordered a wide 
. and deep excavation to be directly made, extending more than a mile, 
and twenty feet in depth, near the city ; by means of a river or the sea, 
it was quickly filled and converted into a store pond for fish and fowl. 
By these means a similar misfortune was prevented. Another wealthy 
Agrigentine, having won a prize in the Olympic games, is described ^ 
Diodorus the Bicilian as making a public entry into the city mounted 
4>n a lofty car, followed by three hundred others in a similar equipage, 
and every one drawn by white horses. Most general readers are 
acquainted with the story told by Athenseus concerning a gay party of 
young men of this city, who continued drinking wine until, in the mad« 
ness of intoxication, they fancied the house they were in was a ship, 
tossed about by a furious tempest, and that the vessel, unless lightened, 
would inevitably sink; for this purpose they proceeded to tm'ow the 
tables, chairs, and other moveables out of tne window, until they liad 
emptied the house of its furniture. This anecdote is well related by a 
modern traveller and a pleasant writer, who humorously asks whether 
the EngUsh phrase of turning a house out at itnndow might not have 
derived its origin from this incident Another author, in the spirit of 
raillery or exaggeration, relates, that on a certain occasion, when Agri- 
gentura was besieged by the Carthaginians, it was given out in public 
orders, that no soldier who kept guard during the night, should be 
allowed more than one camel skin, one tent bed, one woollen coverlet, 
and two pillows ; this, he adds, was thought a hard and unreasonable 
law. In a city so wealthy and luxurious, it is difficult to account £or 
l^e voice of philosophy and moderation being listened to, or even heard; 
yet £mpedocle6 is said to have been extremely popular, and to have 
gained a wonderful ascendancy over his fellow citizens ; he reduced theu* 
intemperate habits within the bounds of rational enjoyment, and pointed 
xmt more legitimate channels for the expenditure of superfluous wealth; 
he taught them a lesson which it were to be wished aU philosophers had 
taught, to afibrd shelter to age and sickness, to protect the fatherless, the 
way-worn stranger, and the widow ; and they confessed, after exhaust- 
ing the resources of art and imagination, that this was the greatest of 
pleasures. The grateful Agrigentines offered to make Empedocles tlieir 
king, but having acquired by personal worth and strong attachra^it a 
firmer and more desirable sovereignty, he declined the ofia:, advising 
them not to trust a power which mignt be so much abused in the han£ 
of any one man. His being a Pythagorean is a circumstance whid 
renders the general good will he maintained with his neighbours still 
more surprising, as persons of that sect, from the unaccommodatii^ 
singularity of their dress, tenets, and manners, were generally disliked, 
had been frequently persecuted, and sometimes put to death. The inha- 
bitants of Agrigentum, when they recollected the eminent services he 
had rendered them, probably overlooked this defect in the character of 
-their favourite. An instance is recorded in whidi a peculiar indulgence 
was granted him. Having gained an Olympic prize, it was the custom 
for every victorious candidate to sacrifice an ox to the gods, but a law of 
Pythagoras expressly forbad the killing any animal, he was thei^fone 
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Mtmitled to ofifer an ardiicial bullock made of precious gums snd otbor 
mffrant substances. Empedocles was well acquainted with the theorjr 
^Hid practice of music, and is said, on good authority^ to have applied 
Ills knowledge of the doctrine of harmony and sounds to the cure oi 
^feeases, particularly of insanity, and succeeded in many desperate cases. 
On another occasion, being alarmed as he passed the street by loud 
iCitpressions of sorrow, which seemed to proceed from a house near which 
many persons were assembled apparently overwhelmed with sorrow, he 
demanded the cause, and was told that an excellent woman, the mother 
of a large family, and doated on by her distracted husband, had been 
just quitted as dead by her physician. Prompted by curiosity or a wish to 
jaiow if the matron was actually dead, he entered the house, but could nei> 
ther feel any pulse nor observe any respiration ; in his endeavours to find 
if there was any pulsation of the vital organ remaining— for at that time 
physicians felt the pulse of their patients by applying the back of their 
sands on the left side near the seat of the heart— he perceived a warmths 
.Considering this circumstance as a sufficient reason for doing something, 
he employed powerful means ; the almost extinguished spark of life 
brightening up expanded into a flame, gentleness and perseverance gave 
fiew powers to skill, and the happy physician at length restored the 
expiring female to the arms of her family. This is one of the few 
instances, in which a physician receives something more than his fee. 

On another occasion, the inhabitants of a district in the neighbourhood 
of Agrigentum complained, that in the spring season for many years 
their olives had been blighted, and their crops on the ground mildewed 
and blasted ; as he walked over their lands, Empedocles observed the 
geographical position of the place, and soon discovered that it was parti- 
cidarly exposed to the north-east wind by an opening between two 
lofty mountains ; he also remarked a more than common number of wild 
asses sufficient to eat up all the produce, disfiguring the landscape by 
their ragged ugly forms and distracting every one's ears by their odioua 
braying. He directly ordered a large slaughter of these animals, their 
fikins to be dried, and on lofty poles driven firmly into the ground to be 
flewn tc^ether and extended across the valley between the hills; by these 
means the crops of the fields were sheltered, and the evils they com- 
{klained of ceased. 

These, and other important benefits produced by the knowledge and 
sagacity of the philosopher, were cried out against by certain deep thinkers^ 
as magic arts produced by unlawful intercourse and infernal aid ; his 
friends and fellow citizens, equally extravagant in the opposite extreme 
0f praise and exaggeration, magnified into the acts of a god what was 
-evidently the effect of superior capacity and good sense, and insisted oa 
paying him divine honours. It is at this period of the life of Empe- 
docles, that critics and historians have not agreed ; the general conclusioa 
of the history is, that his head was turned by their flattery, that he 
yielded to the delusion, confessed himself a deity, and declared that he 
ahould quickly be taken up into heaven, and quaff nectar with the gods. 
In order to make his adorers believe that this ascension actually took 
place, and to prevent any discovery of his remains, the commonly 
received story proceeds to relate that he threw himself into the flaming 
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crater of Moant Etna, where his body was consumed to ashes; battlMi 
the force of the fire threw out his iron sandals, which were afterwards 
found, accounted for his absence, and led to a discovery of the manner 
in which he voluntarily died. The contrary opinion supported by inter- 
nal evidence, and a reference to the general character and life of Empe- 
docles, atld the usual manner in which men treat their benefactors,— 
the contrary opinion is, that Empedodes, finding his popularity declin- 
ing, and his efforts to improve the citizens of Agrigentum opposed by 
sdfishness and vice, observing, that if he conferred favours on a hundred 
persons he created ninety-nine monsters of ingratitude, wearied with unre- 
quited labour, and mortified by malignant misrepresentation, he retired 
with silent indignation to a distant country, and closed his days amcmg 
strangers, who having never experienced his kindness did not attempt to 
interrupt the tranquillity of his last moments. 

Of the writings of £mpedocles little^hat is certainly his, remains ; he 
was author of a long poem consisting of many thousand verses, on 
Nature, somewhat similar to the Philosophical chimeras of Lucretius, 
who praises, and probably had read the book ; he also wrote on medicine 
in verse, and on the Persian War ; of the three productions here men- 
tioned, only fragments remain ; a Treatise on Astronomy which passes 
under his name, is of doubtful origin. He was a cotemporary with Sopho- 
cles and Zeno. 

EMPSON, RICHARD, the son of a sieve-maker at Towcester, in 
Northamptonshire, who, to use the words of an old provincial bic^rs^ 
pher, sifted the estates of the wealthiest men in England. He lived in 
the reign of king Henry the Seventh, who repenting that he had rejected 
the offers of Columbus, to sail in the service of England, on a voyage of 
discovery, resolved to find the Indies at home. Looking about him, the 
king at last cast his eyes on the subject of our present article, who was 
a lawyer in considerable repute for diligence, acuteness, and undaunted 
countenance, but wanted that, without which a good lawyer makes a 
bad man, a feeling and honest heart. - Empson quickly experienced the 
benefit of royal patronage ; he received the honour of knighthood, was 
appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and was soon after 
associated with Edmund Dudley, a man well descended, but devoted to 
the court, in a special commission which called them Fiscal Judges ; 
an office, I thank God, not known in the English constitution; the only 
fiscal judge we acknowledge is the House of Commons. In this post, 
incited and encouraged by a king who was too fond of money, they 
converted the penal laws, and obsolete or forgotten statutes, into instru- 
ments for levying heavy fines on their fellow subjects, and filling the 
royal cofi&rs. It was their custom to indict wealthy persons for sundry 
Climes ; and when the bills were found by a pliant jury, assisted by a 
train of witnesses, not very scrupulous in the business of oaths, they 
advised the parties to compound the matter, and generally terrified them 
into compliance. By this worst species of tyranny, a tyranny under 
form of law, men's estates were confiscated on vain and frivolous pre- 
tences, nnd many respec able families wholly ruined ; pardons, relief 
from offices unjustly laid on persons, tenures in capite, and reversals of 
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0Dtfawry, were also copious sources of emolument. But the king was 
called to that tribunal from which there is no appeal ; and, after his 
deah, Empson's day of retribution speedily approached. In the early 
part of the next reign, they were both examined before the council, but 
producing positive orders for every thing they did, signed by the late 
king, Henry the Eighth, as little scrupulous in the means he employed 
as tile most absolute of monarchs, found it impossible to punish them 
without disgracing the memory of his father ; one important part of his 
duty, on this occasion, he wholly neglected, that of refunding the ill- 
gotten wealth of his plundered subjects. The following wotds arc part 
of the defence of Empson, who pleaded his own cause before the council, 
with considerable eloquence and strength of argument " The accusa- 
tion brought against me is new, and without precedent ; most prosecu- 
tions have been carried on against those v% ho have acted contrary to law, 
or disobeyed tlie commands of their sovereign. In the present case, I 
am called to account for obeying the express orders of his majesty's 
father, and acting precisely according to the law of the land ; if such 
conduct is to be considered as a punishable offence, and it be divulged 
to foreign nations, they will infer, that the dissolution of the English 
government is approaching." The president of the council told him, 
** that he spoke with unwarrantable freedom, but that his eloquence was 
fruitless and unseasonable ; that he was not accused of executing the 
laws, but of stretching them beyond due bounds, and rendering them 
instruments of injustice ; that he was not brought in question for obey- 
ing his royal master, but for exceeding his commission, and for not 
submitting to the king's consideration, as was his bounden duty, any 
proceeding which bore hard on the rights of the subject. Empson and 
Dudley, after a long confinement in the Tower, were executed to appease 
public discontent, on some fabricated charge, or the side wind of an ex 
^si facto law. The prodigious wealth of Empson probably accelerated 
nis ruin. His treasures were soon dissipated by the voluptuous extra- 
vagance and indiscriminate sensuality of Henry. His house and gar- 
dens, the most sumptuous and magnificent of any private man of his 
day, were given to Wolsey; these first harbingers of royal favour occu- 
pied the whole space at the back of Fleet-street, from the present foot 
of Blackfriars- bridge to the Temple-gardens. An historian of that 
period, who saw an account book of Empson's, observed the king's 
writing in various parts, by way of note ; the following entry caught 
his eye: ** Received of**** (an offender under sentence) five marks, for 
a pardon to be procured for him ; the money to be returntd if the pardon 
do not pass, except the pdrty be other ways satisfied," Opposite to this 
memorandum, on the margin of the book was written, in the king's own 
hand, ''other ways satisfied." It is not easy in this and other traits 
of the Seventh Henry to recognize or reconcile them to the mild virtues 
and magnanimous conduct of the pious Richmond, as delineated by 
Shakspeare, the subduer of tyranny, and the rescuer of beauty. Our 
author whs clearly warped by court influence; his business, at all events, 
was to paint Devil Richard, as black as possible, and to flatter, by every 
means in his power, the immediate ancestor of Elizabeth, the sovereign 
at that time on the throne. Without yielding implicitly to the pleasant 



cbhmeras of Horace Walpole, all must agree, that the man who couUl 
thus prostitute his honour and dignity, did not deserve to triumph la 
Bosworth field. Richard, with all his ferocity, would have despised «> 
iMsgraceful a proceeding. Nothing could escape the rapacious indus^ 
of U)e Seventh Henry ; nis quick-sighted avarice appeared in an instanee, 
omcreditahle to his political gratitude as a king, and his manners as^ 
gentleman. There were several act« of parliament passed, for obvious 
and wise reasons, against giving liveries to any but menial servants. 
The earl of Oxford, to whom the king was more obliged than to aiQr 
man in the realm, incautiously subjected himself to the penalties of 
these statutes, and on an occasion when most princes would have over- 
looked it. The king visiting the earl at Castle Henningham, was enter- 
tained with magnificent and expensive hospitality; seeing, as lie 
departed, a number of persons dressed in rich liveries, arranged on ea<^ 
side of the apartments and gallery through which the royal visitor 
passed, *' My lord," said the crafty monarch, turning to the earl, *'< 
nad heard much of your hospitality, but it exceeds all report ; these 
handsome gentlemen, and lusty yeomen, I see on both sides, are svoffy 
your menial servants." The earl, not perceiving his insidious aim, 
answered, " I do not, my liege, keep so many domestics ; they are oohr 
tenants, neighbours, and humble retainers, whom 1 ordered to attend 
-ccmsidering it my duty to pay your mi^esty every homage and respect 
in my power." Henry starting a little, replied, *' By my faith, BD^f 
lord, I thank you for your good cheer ; but I must not suffer the laws ts 
be thus broken before my face ; my attorney mi'st talk with you.** 
This dishonourable transaction, which I impute to the suspicious timi- 
dity of the king, as well as his love of money, cost the generous eail 
fifteen thousand marks. Dudley published a book, said, by Wood, to 
he in the juridic style, called Arbor Reipublicse ; he was steward of the 
rape of Hastings, in Sussex, and father of John, duke of Nor^umber- 
kmd, Ambrose, earl of Warwick^ and Robert, earl of Leicester. 

£PICHARIS, an enfranchised female slave, who, at a dark and dis- 
graceful period of the Roman empire, discovered a firmness of mind* 
and an incorruptible virtue, worthy the age of the Sdpios. Irritated 40 
desperate enthusiasm by the enormities of Nero, she joined in a con- 
spiracy with the author of the Pharsalia and other considerable men^ 
against the imperial savage ; but the tardiness or prudent precaution sf 
her associates did not suit the warmth of her feelings and the ardour 
of her zeal ; aspiring to the rights of a free woman, as she planned with 
Jboldness, it was her wish to execute with rapidity. Their purpose was 
suspected, and Epieharis committed to prison, the tyrant expecting 
irom her sex and station that she would be easily prevailed on, by pro- 
mises or threats, to make important discoveries. But all his efforts to 
corrupt or to intimidate were vain; she rejected his offers with scem^ 
defied the impotence of his malice to touch or warp an independent 
mind ; lamented that she had not at once, and without oommunicatifm 
or counsel, rushed on him with a ds^ger, and giv^i liberty to the 
world : she concluded by execrating Nero as a brute and a parridde^ 
Jttd the Romans as degenerate slaves, for submitting to so inhooiaa m 
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^monster. Epidisris was instantly delivered to the tonnentors, wIiq, 
during a long and dreadful day, exercised upon her every species of tor- 
tnre and indignity, without a word or a groan escaping from their 
imfortunate captive. As her mangled hody was conveyed hack to prisoQ, 
Nero, with a merciless assiduity, since practised hy the inquisition, gaice 
pM'ticular directions, by medical and odier means, to prevent death from 
niorteiiing her miseries. Being brought forth the next moruing for 
the purpose of again tormenting her, tnis extraordinary woman, while 
ike infernal preparations were making, eluding the vigilance of the 
attendants, or softening their hearts, passed a girdle, uhidi formed part 
«f her dress, tightly round her neck, and the back of the chair or seat on 
which she was placed ; then slipping her feet from their resting plac^> 
was in this manner suspended, and soon placed out of the power of the 
tyrant The firmness and resolution of Epicharis on this occasion, were 
a strong contrast to the conduct of some of the principal conspirators ; 
men of literary eminence, pro-consular dignity, senators, and magis- 
trates, who, intimidated by her sufferings, endeavoured to make thieir 
peace with the brute in purple, but, as an impressive lesson, were aU 
aiyce consigned to an untimely death. 

£NGELBER6£R, JOACHIM, a Bohemian Jew of the seventeenth 
century, and, what may appear singular, a defender of Christianity.; 
who, contrary to tlie practice of modern Israelites, neglected or despised 
the cemmon resources of industry and trade, and devoted himself, as 
far as poverty would admit, to the sedentary occupation of literature. 
But bo^s, however they might soothe his solitary hours, do not appear 
to have improved his morals, or added to his fortune ; he was detected 
in stealing plate from the synagogue at Prague, and committed to 
prison. In this place he was visited by a holy father of the catholic 
chardi, who, in his eagerness for converting Jews, at that time a pre- 
vailing fashion in Germany, promised him not only pardon, buta consi- 
-derabie reward, if he would renounce the faith of his forefathers. The 
offender accepted this well-timed offer, and was soon after received into 
the bo8(»n of the church, with considerable ceremony, and a pompous 
^psocessixm. A conversion, which originated from motives totally foreign 
to the influence of legitimate conviction, drew upon Joachim the 
reproadies of his former associates ; they also congratulated, his new 
friends on the addition of so wm-thy a character to their society, into 
wluch he would never have entered, had he not violated the laws of 
God and man. What the convert had done, he was able and willing to 
defend ; he published a justification of the step he had taken, and stated 
in his book satisfactory reasons for having embraced the Gospel dis- 
pensation ; this defaice of his conduct, which was well written, pro- 
eured for him the patronage of several learned men, and occasioned his 
tddng a journey to Vienna, where he became popular, and, for a ^ort 
time, was well received by Ferdinand the Third, emperor of Germany. 
But neither the crown nor the cowl can communicate infallibility, nor 
penetrate into the deep recesses of the human heart ; prayers are net 
miorality, kneeling is not religion ; the precepts of the priest, and the 
viewazds of the monarch, were not able to restrain vicious, tendency ; the 
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diaracter of Engelberger gradually unfolded itself: he was neglected and 
despised a5^ an unprincipled hypocrite ; and stimulated by want, or the 
impulse of inveterate habit, robbed the royal treasury ; but, combining 
clumsiness with villany, was discovered, and condemned to sufl^ 
death. In prison, he exhibited every appearance of contrition and 
repentance, and went through the solemn mockeries of confession and 
absolution; reserving to himself a consoling persuasion, that the emperor, 
after the favour he had experienced, would not leave him to the igno- 
miny of a public execution. But^ in this instance, the hand of justice 
was not arrested hjf the interference of favouritism. On the appointed 
day, preparations actually commenced ; a scaffold was erected, and the 
prisoner led forth to punishment, in the presence of a great multitude 
collected on the occasion. Beholding the terrible apparatus of death, 
he earnestly demanded if any hope of pardon remained ; and being 
answered none, he fixed his eyes for a few moments on the ground ; 
then, suddenly roused by the violence of outrageous disappointment, or 
the anguish of long suppressed sincerity, bedashed to pieces a cross 
which had been placed in his hand, and addressing himself to the people, 
publicly renounced, in coarse and bitter lan^ruage, the Christian revda- 
tion, which he owned, with shame, he had professed from unworthy 
motives, but had never believed. He added, that such abominable 
duplicity deserved the punishment he was about to undergo, and that 
he submitted to it without complaint, in a warm hope and reliance on 
the mercies of Grod, that his suffering's in this world might alleviate his 
pains in the next: Engelberger concluded, by calling on every person 
present to bear witness, that he died as he lived, in the faith of Moses 
and the patriarchs. To the terrified and trembling confessor, who 
asked him if he had not just received the miraculous wafer? he sternly 
replied, ** I received, it is true, that detestable morsel into my mouth, 
but have not swallowed it ; for I directly applied my handkerchief, 
with which I removed it from my lips." The people, who, echoing the 
voice of their teachers, had a few months before almost deified a rene- 
gado for denying the gods of his country, could restrain their fury no 
longer ; they rushed towards the scaffold, and, but for military inters 
ference, would have torn the culprit to pieces. He was directly taken 
back to prison, and the exasperated crowd, disappointed in their object, 
wreaked their vengeance on a number of Jews who were present, on 
their shops, and their goods ; the day concluded in uproar and confusion. 
The execution, which had been interrupted by popular tumult, took 
place a few days after ; the culprit being previously dragged on a hurdle 
through the principal streets of Vienna. To prove, if any proof were 
wanting, that the spirit of proselytism is as distant from humanity as it 
is from common sense, a new sentence, to gratify, as it were, and satisfy 

Eublic hatred, a new sentence had, in the interval, been passed upon 
^ im ; the execution of which, but for salutary and impressive deduction, 
is too shocking to relate ; his punishment was in the same proportion 
odiously cruel, as his rewards for the prostitution of religious avowal 
had been absurd and unmerited. Repeating, as long as he could speak, 
that he hoped his sufferings would expiate his crimes, this miserable 
wretch's right hand was first cut off* and burnt before his eyes; his 
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tOTtgae was torn from his mouth, and his hody was then suspended by 
the feet from a gallows over a slow fire ; savage and furious dogs, la 
the mean time^ lacerating his flesh. Death concluded the odious but- 
ohery, and the ashes of the malefactor were thrown into the Danube ; 
but the water of ten thousand Danubes cannot wash away the foul 
remembrance of such a transaction^ or efiace the memory of zeal so 
iMirbarous and bloody ; a crime produced or aggravated by the folly and 
bigotry of those who punished it. '' I see no reason/ said a sensible 
bishop, in a late debate, " why an Englishman may not have an oppor- 
tunity of attending divine worship in India, but I have great doubts of 
the justice or propriety of sending missionaries for the purpose of con- 
verting the natives to Christianity. The religion of a country is more 
or less connected with its government; besides, it is a point which no 
man hath a right to interfere in without an express commission from 
Heaven ; the apostles possessed such commission, and in evidence of it 
were invested with the power of working miracles ; but such power 
having long since ceased, the commission of which it was the evidence 
should cease also." The narrative, which forms the subject of our 
present article, is noticed by the learned Wagensel, and confirmed by 
an inscription in the town-house at Vienna. 

EPISCOPAL VIGOUR. It is recorded of Saint Nicholas, an intre- 
]Hd Trinitarian at the council of Nice, that, in the zeal of orthodoxy, 
or the heat of resentment against Arius, he had recourse to manual 
chastisement, and actually bestowed on the obstinate Unitarian a severe 
box on the ear. The precise degree of provocation, which would justify 
such a proceeding, I will not decide; but in this way of arguing, 
Priestley would have fared but poorly, opposed to the muscular arm and 
polemic frame of Dr. Horsely. 

EPITAPH. Extract from one written by Lord Chancellor King, 
on an old domestic carpenter, who had been a great favourite of the 
noble lawyer's. 

" Posts oft he made, yet nc^er a place could get. 
And livM by railing^ tho* he was no wit ; 
Old saws he hnd, nltho* no antiquarian, 
And stiles corrected, yet was no grammarian.** 

EPITAPHS. The following satirical one on Joshua Barnes, the 
translator of Kuripides, and author of a bulky Life of F.dward the 
third, king of England. It ought to be premised, tliat Barnes was a 
helluo lihroi-uvi, an universal and voracious reader of everything, which 
he accurately retained; but he wanted the taste and discretion of a 
judicious selector. 

HIC JACET 

JOSHUA BARNES, 

FBLICIS MEMORIiB, JUDICIUM 

EXPFCTANS. 

"^ Joshua in some way offended Dr. Bentley, who had at first patron- 
ised him ; the doctor, like a Scotch thistle, was not to be made angrj 
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mdiout making his assailaat smart for it, and laid his critical staff \ndr 
» heavy hand on the offender*s shoulders. Barnes soothed his literary 
disappointments with the comfortahle consolation of a wealthy wife. 

The following epitaph was written on a married pair who lived iib 
strife, hut were now observed to lie qidet enough :•— 

VIATOR, 
NIL AUAnRERIS : 

VIR £T UXOR 
HIC CONJACENT 
ET NON LITIGANT. 

ESSAY ON MAN. A correct and pleasant poem of Mr. Pope's, 
which has been censured as a collection of palpahle truths and self- 
evident propositions ; yet if many of the reflections, and much of the 
reasoning, have often been thoutrhty I am clearly of opinion that they 
have seldom, if ever, been ^so well expressed. The author of this agrees* 
able production has also been accused of introducing, in a popular poem, 
certain nuschievous tenets and unwarrantable principles : tiiis circum*- 
stance has been attributed to the poet's intimacy with Lord Bolingbroke, 
and by some to an artful plan of that notorious sceptic, who, ol»erving 
that the poet did not immediately see how far his data would lead, 
delighted himself with the idea of infusing a portion of his poison into 
a work which will be perused with pleasure when his heavy quartos are 
forgotten. Many of the objections produced against the Essay on Man 
appear to have originated from the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
reconciling the technical accuracy and logical precision, requisite in 
roetaphysic disquisitions, with poetical amplification, all^;ory, and 
rhyme. Perhaps, from the circumstance of not being a deep reasonor, 
I see nothing that ought to alarm a believer in revealed religion, or that 
is likely to injure the rising generation. Pope, on this occasion, was 
flCttacked by two ingenious foreigners, Crousaz, and the younger Racine; 
the first was answered by Doctor Warburton, and this controversy pro^ 
cured for him the friendship of the man he defended, a wealthy bat 
unmanageable wife, and, ultimately, the bishopric of Gloucester. To 
his other opponent, the following letter was addressed : — 

Mr. Pope to Mr. Raoinb. 
" Sir, London, Stmt 1> 1742, 

" I am favoured with your poem on Religion, ana should have 
perused it with greater pleasure if you had not imputed to me several 
opinions which I detest. My uneasiness, it is true, met with some little 
dUeviation, when I found you candidly confessing your want of a suffix- 
cient knowledge of the English language ; you also add another consol- 
ing reflection, that it is the evil consequences which certain reasoners- 
deduce from them, rather than the tenets and maxims themselves that 
you wish to oppose; this is at once a proof of your candour, your 
discretion, and your charity. Be assured, sir, that my writings have 
sufiered as much in foreign countries, from the imperfect concepiioR of 
translators, as^from that ignorance of the English language which yoa 
80 ingenuously confess. The gross mistakes of my adversaries, you will 
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fM My and fyiy- confuted in an English work wfaieh accompanies this 
litter; it is written by the learned author of the Divine Legation of 
Moi^; and I flatter myself that the Chevalier Ramsay, from hi». 
acknowledged zeal for truth, will take the trouble to explain the con- 
tents of it, which I persuade myself will eflface your suspicions. In the 
meantime, I rely on your candour and justice to give me credit, when I 
solemnly declare, that both in sentiment and principle I am diametric 
odly opposed to Leibnitz and Spinoza, although such pains have been 
taken to prove me their disciple. 

^* I am, sir, your obliged humble servant, A. Pope." 

\ The answer of Racine was in the following words i— 

"Sm, 
" The mildness and humility with which you justify yourself, is a 
OQiivincing proof of the sincerity of your declarations. My attack on 
]^oiir character as a writer was rash, and cannot be defended ; and the 
very generous manner in which you pardon me, without mingling 
reproach, demands my warmest thanks. Havinir often heard positions 
^oted as yours, which I thought dangerous, I was hurried, by ill- 
jndgin^, but not ill-designing, zeal, to oppose them ; I lamented, at the 
same time, that so exc^lent a poet, and apparently so good a man, as 
Mr. Pope, should furnish arras to the enemies of revelation and human 
happiness. I blush at the suspicions I entertained, but think it neces- 
sary to declare that I was mistaken; your own declaration, sir, is 
sufficient, and renders a perusal of the Commentary you recommend 
imnecessary ; let it therefore be remembered, for the edification of 
ibture generations, that one of the greatest English poets is one of the 
hnmblest sons of the catholic church. 

'* I am, sir, your humble servant, Racine." 

The Chevalier Ramsay, mentioned in Pope's letter, was a candid 
sceptic, and for several years tutor to a descendant of King James the 
siacond ; seeing so much fallacy and nonsense in that superstition by 
which he was surrounded, and in which he had been educated, he, very 
miwisely, made deductions unfavourable to the truth of divine revela- 
tion. With equal propriety he might have denied that any real advan- 
tages had ever been produced by medical science, because it was assumed 
by mountebanks, and misapplied by mercenary empirics. But the 
chevalier was honest, and after much time and reflection, spent in a 
cKligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures, and an interesting conversation 
witli the Archbishop of Cambray, the substance of which is extant, and, 
if possible, shall find a place in this collection, he publicly recanted his 
opinions ; and after an acknowledgment of his errors, lived in the prac- 
tice of christian virtues, and died under the influence of christian 
consolation. 

• EVIDENCE OF INSANITY. The following conversation took 
place during a trial at Derby, in which the lunacy of an eccentric 
ftmale was a point attempted to be established. ** 1 saw her sweep a 
bige quantity of gallypots, phials, potions, pill?, and powders, into the 
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street,** said a witness. '^ I doubt if throwing physic into the street be 
any proof of madness/* observed the judge. " True, my lord,'* replied 
a barrister, '* but people in their senses seldom throw away gallypots 
and phials.** 

EVIDENCE REQUISITE FOR CONVICTION. A young man. 
who, at a certain period of his life, professed himself an unbeliever, 
once informed me that the various and admirable mechanism displayed 
in the human wrist, at a public lecture, excited admiration, and dispelled 
all his doubts. I remember a similar effect being produced by the 
discourse of a late divine, on the wonderful sympathies of the human 
mind, which impel, as it were in spite of themselves, the most selfish, 
and often the most timid, creatures to defend and protect that off> 
spring which, without such superintaidence, must inevitably perish : 
the power that could establish an influence at once so absolutely neces- 
sary, and so irresistible, must be omnipotent, superintending, and 
benevolent 

EVANS, JOfIN, a native of the principality of Wales, and curate of 
Enfield, in StafFordshire ; an account of whose life has been given by a 
voluminous and learned writer, in the grave language of truth, and with 
all the minute circumstantiality of matter of fact ; yet, notwithstanding 
this internal evidence, it is not possible the author in question could 
believe all that he relates. During the first year of his residence at 
Enfield, Evans performed his duties with credit and satisfaction ; but 
not being able or willing to suppress his love of ale, which he had at first 
resisted, it gradually returned, and led the way to drunkenness and 
other vices ; he became debauched in manners, noisy and quarrelsome 
in conversation, frequently fighting with the low companions which an 
ale house generally introduces ; he was often seen in the pulpit marked 
with bruises, and disfigured by black eyes ; these could not escape the 
notice of his congregation, although his unfortunate wife, by .gieans 
of chalk, flour, and other contrivances, endeavoured to conce^d such 
disgraceful badges ; yet the efforts of her industry were, on most occa- 
sions, partially effaced during the summer months, bv heat and perspi* 
ration, which rendered the drunkard's countenance still more ghasdy, a 
disgusting and ridiculous appearance dishonourable to any one pretending 
to be a gentleman, but highly scandalous and unbecoming in a clergy- 
man performing his duty in the house of God. As preaching is generally 
useless and seldom attended to without a corresponding practice, Evans 
was gradually hated or despised, and exciting jealousy or indignation in 
the married part of his hearers by the lascivious looks and impudent 
familiarity with which he addressed their wives, he found it necessary 
to decamp privately in the night. Thus driven from home, and 
banished from creditable society by folly and vice, he was for some 
time an unsettled wanderer ; and his family, but for the benevolence 
of former neighbours, would have wanted the means of subsistence. 

He endeavrured to support himself by teaching " English, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, in half the time generally wasted in acquiring 
them; also arithmetic, mathematics, and the following hands, — die 
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running^ secretary, the set secretary, the Roman, Italian, and court 
hands." But the same unpropitious tendencies, which had ruined him 
as a curate, arrested bis progress as a schoolmaster ; relying on other, 
arts, and stimulated hy an empty purse, he repaired with his family to 
London. It is at this period of his life that the miraculous singularity 
of Evans's history commences, which his hiographer relates with the 
unaffected coolness of an every day's occurrence. ^' He now applied the 
powers of his mind to astrology, and gave judgment upon things lost, 
that chiefest shame of this abstruse science ; yet, to give him his right, he 
had a piercing judgment, and was a most understanding man o» a figure 
of theft; he also prepared antimonial cups, and drew a tolerable profit 
uom selling them. In 1613, he published almanacks and prognostica- 
tions ; but the principal means of his subsistence was astrology, in wliich 
he had done some acts seemingly above and beyond that wonderful art, 
He was well versed in the nature of spirits, but more particularly in the 
circular way of invoking them" Whether they came when Evans invoked, 
must be determined by the degree of faith we place in the following 
story:—" There was a young woman, in Staffordshire, who, as is gene- 
rally the case in such bargains, had married an old man for the sake of 
his money ; surviving her husband, she applied to a friend in whose 
hands the title-deeds of his estate, now her property, had been deposited ; 
but this unfaithful and fraudulent confident could not be persuaded to 
give them up. Recollecting her former neighbour, the curate of 
Enfield, and understanding by report- his adroitness in difHcult matters* 
she repaired with all speed to London, and applied to Evans for advice; 
after due consideration, he engaged to recover the parchments, if she 
would give him forty pounds. So strong was her reliance, or so com^ 
plete the delusion, that our young widow immediately counted out forty 
pieces of gold on the table, telling the artist that she should not grudge 
that, and much more, if the deeds in question could be restored. He 
then directed her to withdraw, first informing him where she was to be 
found in case he sent for her. Evans then commenced his preparations: 
he abstained for fourteen days from wine and animal food, and all 
disorderly passions; he read daily, at select hours and clothed in his 
surplice, passages from the Scriptures and portions of the church 
Liturgy. At length, when the night, the hour, and the moment 
arrived, he powerfully, audibly, and with customary gesture, invoked 
the angel Salmon, who forthwith appearing, demanded of the astrologer 
'what he would have.^^' which, when Evars had described, he disap- 
peared, and in a little time returning with the wished-for deed, laid it 
gently upon a table on which a white cloth had been previously spread ; 
then, having performed his office, instantly vanished. On another 
occasion, when the dwelling-house of Evans was in the Minories, he 
was applied to by Sir Kenelm Digby, and another honourable person, 
to shew them a spirit, which he promised them to do ; and proceeding 
out of hand to the circular way of invocation, Evans was suddenly, ana 
in spite of himself, lifted out of the room, and carried into the common 
field abutting against Battersea causeway, on the banks of the Thames, 
and near Chelsea-reach. A countryman pa8^ing the road, which is a 
foot-way from Lambeth to Battersea, espied a man in black clothe? 
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Apparently sleepiiig, and awakened him ; Evans not sleeping, but swoott" 
mg and astounded, now understood his condition^ and for the traveller's 
satisfaction, said he had heen late over-night at Battersea, somewhat 
ovectaken with liquor, and in that condition had been left by hia 
friend^ themselves no whit the better. The gentlemen, somewhat 
amazed, but without ii^ury, quitted Evans's house ; repairing thither 
Ae next morning, to ask what was become of this supernatural opera- 
tor, they were surprised, when they reached the door, to see a messenger, 
just arrived, desiring Mrs. Evans to fetch her husband, who was fatigued 
and dispirited with the spiritual wresthng he /lad undergone, a more than 
mortal strife ; the good woman, going to a cottaa| near where her 
husband was found, conveyed him safely home. ^i|lng asked if he 
could account for this unusual violence and deportation, Evans made 
answer, that at the time of invocation he was not wholly fhe from sensual 
impurity, and that he had moreover neglected suffumigation, at which the 
spirits were vexed" » ^, 

Such is the tale, related more at large, and more circumstantially, 
with respect to names and places, by two authors, who seem to beHeve 
ike story they tell ; yet, in the first instance, I think it very pb^ble, 
^t, in recovering tha writings, if the man who detained them M^eved 
in supernatural arts, and in the circular method of invoking spirits, I think 
it very possible for Evans to have got them from him by threats of 
legal process, or of exercising on him magic incantations. The appear- 
ance of the angel Salmon, the napkin on the table, &c, might be 
managed with a moderate share of dexterity. 

As to the aerial journey to Battcrsea field, a trap-door, properly con- 
Btfucted, might afford the conjurer apt means of disappearance, and the 
4ame, smoke, and stench of twopenny-worth of powdered rosin, would 
aufficiently blind and affright a credulous man Uke Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and prevent any minute and critical observation of the manceuvres 
going on. The circumstance of Evans being found in the condition 
described, is not very difficult to account for, when we consider his 
character, and recollect that a drunken man falling into a ditdi^ or 
4deeping under a hedge, is no very uncommon occurrence. 

EXPENSES OF A WIFE TO BE REGULATED BY THE 
INCOME OF HER HUSBAND. This subject, so intimately con- 
nected with the mterest of a thousand families, and so important to 
domestic peace, has been ably discussed by Judge Hale, and the salutary 
dbetrines of that venerable and worthy man are confirmed by the respect- 
able (pinion of Lord Kenyon, to whose memory as an able lawyer and 
a good chief justice, notwithstanding his heat of temper and inveterate 
party propensities, i would wish to pay a tribute of applause. Indeed 
4M>me declaratory recital of the law on the subject of our present article 
was becoming highly necessary, to check the seducing and too often irre- 
•itftible attacks of the silk mercer on our pockets, t&ough the medium 
of our afibctions. Tradesmen of this class considering husbands only as 
creatures who are to pnyfiir every thing ; as passive animals liable to every 
-debt incurred by their wives, without r^ard to fortune, propriety, or 
situation, think it fairly consisteat with the spirit of traffic to tempt 
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their fair but thoughtless customers to purchase every thing tb^ like, and 
at nny price. But it has been clearly proved that such conduct is not onl|r 
morally culpable, but contrary to the law of England and the dictate8>^ 
common sense ; and it is soothing to a mind repining, perhaps jxta* 
ticmally repining, at the imperfection of human institutions, that ka the 
present instance our courts of justice sympathise with the general feelingi 
of mankind. The wife of a respectable Leicestershire divine, whose 
Dame, for the sake of h6r family, I suppress, was enticed by vanity or 
the impression of ba4^xample to join the train and beat the rounfls of 
dissipation in its ipo^ fashionable abode. A morning visit was made te 
one of those splendid exhibitions of female decoration, where the Iuku* 
rious and the vtpMhy robe themselves in the trappings of superfluity, 
which are the.^^per ornaments of rank and affluence, but by whidi 
moderate fcoiebnes are soon dissipated. Bewitched by the equipages 
and dazzle^by the coronets of some of her fair associates, the wife of « 
country cji^^yman of moderate income, in a few weeks inciu'red a ddlit 
amounting to more than one- third of the annual amount of the living 
which ywas to support her husband and family in the country. The 
teadejiftan^ whom I acquit of ill design, applied for payment, which 
was ^efused^ and the matter, after the customary legal processes^ was 
seietunly argued in the court of King's Bench ; the lady's friends having 
previously paid forty pounds into court, which was considered as more 
than a reasonable and adequate expenditure for a person of her conditum 
daring so short a time. The richness of satin, the breadth and t^ 
delicacy of lace, and the obsequious patient dexterity of a man miUiaer 
had no influence on the judges, whose opinion was given in the following 
words, by the chief justice. 

^' This is a cause of great importance to the public, and from the 
general influence its decision may produce, deserves particular conside* 
ration with the jury. If the plaintiff in the present action is permitted 
to recover the whole of his demand, I will venture to say there is no 
man who may not be called on to answer for contracts which would ruin 
him. It is the law of England that the husband shall support his wife in 
a decent, becoming, proper, and, if you please, in a liberal manner ; but 
from certain mistakes and abuses of this law, it has become absolutely 
necessary that the question should be clearly understood, as it is impos- 
siUe to suppose that it was designed as a license for extravagance, or to 
promote domestic profusion. This doctrine I hope will nave some 
influence on tradesmen in general, who, in their eagerness for business, 
are too apt to invite an unlimited and indiscriminate credit without 
n^ard to the circumstances or situation of their customers, and are often 
ruined or put to great inconvenience by the tardiness or non-payment of 
bills, which with a considerate man would never have been incurred. 
I am sorry that a respectable trader should be a loser, but when he car- 
ries his goods to market he should carry prudence with tliem ; if you 
are of the same opinion, gentlemen, you will give a verdict for the 
defendant ; but if i have mistaken the morality or convenience of the 
case, you will find for the plaintifl*, and give the diflerence between the 
bill and the monev paid into court" The jury agreed with the judges 
in favour of the clergyman. 

s 2 
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EXPRESSION OP THE PASSIONS, in the countenances of 
dramatic heroes and heroines. Has it heen remarked that, in the violence 
of their eflbrts to represent excessive sorrow, bitter anguish, and violent 
rage, some of our best performers frequently lapse into broad caricature 
and the grin of licentious distortion ? I will not mention names, yet I 
could point out those of renown, who, in some of the most interesting 
scenes of our best tragedies, have actually excited laughter. Perhaps it 
may be asked, is an actor of feeling and rapid perception to balance his 
limbs, discipline his features, and adj ust his looks before a glass, previous 
to his appearing on the stage ? Is he to regulate by a thermometer the 
-warmth of his impressions, and consult a posture master on the grace- 
fulness of his attitudes, and the propriety of his gestures } I answer, 
yes, if his own taste and execution are not sufficiently correct ; in acting 
as in painting, the effect produced on the retina of the spectator is every- 
thing, effect is the grand business of a player's life, to which all rules, all 
favourite theories must be subservient ; the tongue, the eyes, the lipS; the 
muscles of the face, are the principal organs by which the passions of the 
heart are demonstrated and conveyed ; they are tools given to us by 
nature to make certain impressions on the minds of others ; but if from a 
want of skilful management they produce sensations and excite ideas^ 
not only different, but exactly opposite to those which the dramatic 
artist meant to convey; if they do nothing by doing too much, they act as 
false interpreters, translate their lesson wrong, and should be sent to 
school again. It was the opinion of Leonardo Da Vinci that a man bom 
dumb would be a good study for an artist in the business of expression ; 
but here too sobriety and moderation must not be forgotten, or we shaU 
degenerate into pantomime. It is the opinion of a friend who sometimes 
reads and sometimes contributes to this collection, that I was seated too 
near the performers whose over-acting I censure ; that the picture was 
not placed in its proper light and position. He is convinced, if I had been 
in a more distant part of the theatre, that what appeared coarse, violent, 
and outrageous, would have met with my approbation as natural and 
appropriate. Ainsi soifM, viais parlons dtaidres choses, 

I cannot help remarking another impropriety sometimes exhibited on 
the stage, the giving young characters, whom passionate lovers are calling 
goddesses and angels, to aged, infirm, and wrinkled old women, or to 
others, who, however qualified by age, possess not a single attraction to 
render them objects of love or desire to a man of common sense, eye- 
sight, or discernment I am ready to make allowance for the vagaries 
of whim and the extravaganza of capricious appetite ; but it is not con- 
sistent with nature or experience for a man to be pouring forth strains 
of rapture and admiration, when every spectator knows and feels that 
the object of the actor's adoration is old enough to be his grandmother ; 
it is equally revolting to common feelings as well as correct taste to see 
a virago, well calculated for an oyster-basket, the slaughter-house, or a 
butt of porter, assuming the attitude of the Medicean Venus, and cari- 
caturing the Loves and Graces. These improprieties sometimes perplex 
a good-natured audience, because the performers in question are 
frequently excellent in other walks, or stage veterans, who once knew 
better days, and for whom the majority of the persons present feel the 
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Strongest sympathy and entertain the highest respect. Is it avarice or 
cruel kindness in managers, thus to suffer or entice age and decrepitude 
to expose themselves, and sport with the feelings of the public ? Were 
a sul^cription proposed, I have little doubt of its being encouraged, but 
to pay six shillings for sitting three hours the harassed spectator of scenes 
at once ridiculous and distressing, is what I will not again submit to. 

FALCONET, a statuary of considerable merit, bu^ not content with 
the well earned reputation he had procured as an. artist, he would be an 
author; in this path he failed. His works were published in six 
volumes octavo, at Lausanne, in 1781 ; one part of them he caUed 
Letters to Posterity. This circumstance gave occasion to a certain wit 
to say to him, ** Mr. Falconet, your letters will never reach the persons 
to whom they are addressed." The subject of this article modelled the 
famous equestrian statue of Peter the Great, now standing at St. 
Petersburgh. 

FARINELLO, CARLO BROSCHI ; or, as he was more commonly 
called, Farinelli, an Italian singer at the English Opera, in 1736, 
adored by the nobility and gentry of that period, and rendered insolent 
by the incense of an infatuated people, who made interest, devotion, 
honour, and every other species of legitimate pleasure, give way to the 
idol they had themselves created. '' One God, one king, one Farinelli," 
was the enthusiastic and impious exclamation of one of his female 
admirers, whose beauty, not animated by good sense, procured for her 
rank and fortune. The net annual receipt of Farinelli, while in England, 
was, by his own confession in an hour of gaiety, four thousand pounds ; 
but Philip the Fifth, King of Spain, unwilling that England should 
possess such a treasure, enticed him to Madrid by a pension of two 
thousand pounds a year ; to this income was added the dignity, and I 
believe the emolument, of a Knight of Calatrava. After the death of 
his royal patron, this fortunate candidate for public favour retired to 
enjoy a splendid independence in his native country, and built a mag- 
nificent house near Bologna, where he was visited by several English 
travellers. The editor of this collection has been censured for speaking 
with asperity and indecorum of singers, dancers, and other public per- 
formers, who, as long as they conduct themselves with propriety and 
moderation, have an undoubted right to make the most of their talents, 
and to be treated with impartial justice. But Farinelli did not treat that 
public, which had lavished on him so many favours, either with grati- 
tude or respect; of this a notorious instance is perha|s worthy of 
mention. The late Duke of Northumberland had engaged him, for 
an extravagant pecuniary consideration, to sing at a public entertainment 
given by his grace at Northumberland house ; a large company was 
assembled, and the amateurs were waiting on the tiptoe of expectation 
to listen to his warblings with expressions of surprise and adulation, 
Vfhen he rudely sent a verbal message that he could not come. The 
duke, who was never so happy as when he could contribute to the 
amusement and gratification of his friends, was severely mortified and 
made an apology ; but this gross violator of good manners and iiis word. 
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received a dgnal and salutary correction in th« presence of the peraons 
fie had disappointed. The Duke of Modena, to whom the offender wia 
iisuhject, happened at the time to he visiting in England, and, fbrta- 
iiately for the company^ was actually present at the moment his uncivfl 
refusal was announced. Begging pardon of Lord Northumberland for 
interfering, the prince desired that a servant might be dispatched to the 
singer with orders for his immediate attendance. The Modenese soon 
made his appearance, when a chair was placed for him, and every one, 
except his sovereign, stood up. '^Does your grace permit a puldic 
singer to sit in your presence?" exclaimed his highness; ^^have the 

foodness to excuse me, we manaf^e these gentiennen better in Italif ;■— 
^arineili, stand in yonder corner of the room and sing in your best man- 
ner to this company, who honour you with their notice." The warWag 
ieunuch trembled and obeyed : after performing to the satisfaction of the 
company, he retired with an humble bow, receiving from his soverdgn 
a nod of approbation. The beaux turned up their hands and eyes in 
silent admiration, the tender-Hearted doating fair ones pitied the dear 
bewitching creature, and thought him shockingly ill-used ; but experience 
and good sense have long confirmed the necessity of the Duke of Modena's 
lesson to the English nation, who, in their obsequious attentions and 
indiscriminate admission of actors, prize-fighters^ singers and dancers^ 
violate decorum and confound subordination. 

FELTON, JOHN, a Lieutenant in the English navy, an enthusiast, 
and an assassin, who, in the reign of King Charles the first, stabbed 
the Duke of Buckingham, at Portsmouth, where he was preparii^ 
to embark with a fleet, for the relief of the unfortunate inhabitants 
of La Rochelle. But, from the delay produced by the duke's deaths 
or the vigilance of the besiegers, this attempt, which I have sometimes 
been inclined to think was not meant to succeeed, failed, and the city 
soon after was surrendered to its merciless enemies : on this occasion^ 
of fifteen thousand persons, originally shut up in the town, the misera- 
ble and starving remnant who capitulated, amounted only to ^ve 
thousand. In this, and similar situations, would it not be wiser, and 
considerably abbreviate misery, to rush forth, early and undebilitated, 
on the sword or the cannon of the enemy ? death could ndt be more 
certain, but would not be accompanied with the harassing and nauseat- 
ing evils of a long blockade ; it would also be decorated or soothed 
by honourable effort, by the destruction of a certain number of the 
foe; and would be sweetened by revenge, the most infernal, but the 
most delicious of all our crimes. This pleasure Felton enjoyed, and 
suffered an ignominious death; but although Buckingham was a 
bad minister, and in many respects not a very creditable character, 
this article is not introduced to defend his murderer ; my design is, to 
record a memorable reply which the lieutenant made to Ar(£bi^(^ 
Laud, at his examination before the privy council. 

*Mf you do not confess and name your accomplices," said the pre- 
late, *'Jrou shall be put to the torture." *' If that is to be the case," re- 
plied Felton, '* I know not whom, in my agonies, I may accuse : GoA 
Ibrbid I should die uttering a falsehood ; but, in such trying 
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gtanoes, I might as justly^ and as probably, for the sake of shortening 
my punishment, accuse a lord at tois board, of being my accompUee^ 
as any other person." This is a short, but unanswerable argument^ 
against evidence produced by the rack; so frail are the materials of 
which we are formed ; so weak the nerves of some, so versatile the 
principles of others, that there is scarce any proposition, however con- 
tradictory to fact and reason, which might not, in this manner, be con* 
tened. Suffering death proves the sincerity of the martyr, but not 
ike truth of the doctrine for which he died. Feltou*s answer to Dr. 
Land was quoted by an eminent judge, in a charge, in which he had 
•ccasion to speak of compulsive testimony ; indeed, it ought to teach 
na to listen to what are called king's evidence widi caution and su^ 
pidon, as they avowedly come into court for the express purpose of 
removing a halter from their own necks, to place it on that of another 
man. Feltou was not tortured ; his words might be the unpremedi- 
tated thought of the moment, or they were an artful and well conceived 
plan for the justifiable purpose of adverting a punishment at which 
nature recoils, by alarming the persons who examined him, for their 
own safety. 

FERRAR, NICHOLAS, the son of a London merchant, at the 
conclusion of the sixteenth century, who, inheriting from his mother a 
delicate constitution but a vigorous mind, eagerly devoted his early 
life to literary application. Religious books being first put into his 
hand made an impression on the boy's mind, which never was removed, 
and when only six years old, he was able to repeat bt/ heart a consider- 
able portion of the Old and New Testament, the English Chronicle, 
and Fox's Book of Martyrs. At the age of eight, lie was placed 
under the tuition of a worthy clergyman, near Newbury, in Berkshire, 
whose discipline was so successful, or die aptness of his scholar so 
great, that being considered as qualified for an university, he was sent 
when thirteen years old to Clare Hall in Cambridge, where Dr. Linsell, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, became his tutor. To use the 
words of Mr. Ferraris right reverend biographer, for he was not only 
instructed, but his life has been written, by a bishop, — to use the pre- 
late's words, — it was soon observed, that Ferrar's candle was the first 
lighted and the last extinguished in that college. This sedentary 
drudgery was not likely to improve a tender habit, and being 
under the necessity of applying for medical advice, his physician 
recommended travelling, in the hope of calling off for a tinve his 
unceasing application to books. 

The princess Elizabeth, one of the daughters of King James the 
first, who had married the count Palatine, being at the moment on 
her way to Germany, Mr. Ferrar was permitted to join the suite of 
ber bigness, and accompanied them part of the way ; they landed in 
Hdlaud, and after accompanying bis countrymen to the borders of 
Germany, as he proposed going considerably to the north of the Palati- 
nate, he took his leave. He visited Munster, Hanover, and Cassel, leaving 
BO place till all that was to be seen or heard had been explored ; at 
Leipsic, finding his healtli better ^ he remained several months, again 
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applied to his books, and to qualify himself for making^ further pro> 
gress as well as profit in travelling, improved himself in the modern lan- 
guages. He now resolved to see Italy, not indeed by the direct road, but 
visiting such places as were likely to gratify his curiosity, or afford 
opportunities for improving his mind, and adding to his knowledge. 
He continued a few days at Dresden and made a considerable devia- 
tion for the purpose of visiting Prague, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Munich, 
Saltzburg, Inspruck, and Trent. At that period Europe was under 
considerable dread of that awful scourge, the plague, and Mr. Ferrar 
was obliged, near the Italian frontier, to undergo a precautionary seces- 
sion, something similar to quarantine. It was at the time that season 
of the year when the Christian church enjoins for a certain period 
fasting and prayer, as a salutary and impressive memorial of the 
patience, trials, and forbearance of Jesus Christ. Our pious traveller 
passed the greater part of the forty days during Lent in abstinence and 
devout meditation, on a mountain almost covered with rosemary 
and wild thyme, descending regularly every evening to make a mode- 
rate meal on fish. This temporary solitude first gave Mr. Ferrar a 
relish for mental abstraction, and contemplative devotion, imparted 
peculiar tincture to his faith, his conduct, and his manners, and ulti- 
inately decided the singular manner in which he passed the after part 
of his life. These impressions were also further confirmed, by his 
narrowly escaping a sudden and violent death ; this mercy he never 
forgot, but indelibly fixed it on his mind by an anniversary practice of 
fasting, prayer, and thanksgiving. Having sufficiently guarded against 
the dangers, of pestilential infection to himself, or communicating it 
to others, a precaution in many respects troublesome, tedious, and 
vexatious, but against which no man ought to object, and whose eva-- 
sion should be pimished with death, as U is better that one man should die, 
ihan thousands perish, Mr. Ferrar passed on to the once renowned, 
but decayed university of Padua. He here attended a course of medi- 
cal lectures, which qualified him to be useful afterwards to his country 
neighbours. After a stay of four months, he quitted Padua precipi- 
tately, terrified by real or imaginary dangers from certain Jesuits. He 
repaired without delay to Rome, which then contained such stores of 
amusement and information for the antiquary and man of taste ; after 
seeing whatever was worthy of notice in the ecclesiastical metropolis, 
or its environs, he made a retrograde movement to the mercantile sea- 
port of Leghorn, and in a few days embarking in a felqcca, crossed 
that part of the Mediterranean which is called the sea of Genoa, and 
landed at Marseilles. After remaining in that city three weeks, he 
re-embarked in an English vessel for the Spanish port of Saint Sebas- 
tian ; being disappointed in his expectation of a pecuniary remittance 
at this place, he walked to Madrid, where he heard that his mother, 
now a widow, was involved in trouble. In the eagerness of filial 
affection, he took the earliest opportunity of sailing for England, and 
after a five years* absence from his native country landed at'Dover with 
a constitution considerably amended, and large additions of informa- 
tion, learning, and science. He could not restrain the pious gratitude 
and patriotic rapture he felt ; the instant he jumped on shore, he fell 
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on his knees upon the beach, returned thanks to the Almighty for that 
protecting Providence which had sheltered him from perils by land and 
perils by sea, and then kissed his native soil. By the established good- 
ness of his character, and a large share of natural sagacity, he was 
enabled to extricate his family from their difficulties, which had been 
produced or augmented by a litigious attorney. 

In 1624, Mr. Ferrar was chosen a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and in this capacity took an active part against the treasurer, 
Sir Lionel Cranfield, who, from the humble station of a custom-house 
officer, had by his fiscal projects so ingratiated himself with King 
James, that he gave him a lord treasurer's staff, and created him a peer 
of the realm. Sir Lionel had been accused by bis enemies, I know 
not how justly, of corruptly conniving at certain injurious monopolies. 
But Mr. Ferrar, in parliament, or on his travels, in his closet or the 
world, never lost sight of what appears to have been at a very early 
period the favourite wish and purpose of his heart, religious retirement, 
and the devoting himself wholly to God ; forgetting, as too many of 
his predecessors in the same path have done, that those exertions 
should seem to be most plea.sing to our Almighty Creator, which 
imitate his attributes, and are productive of social utility. In this 
plan of retirement, he was powerfully aided by his mother, who felt 
and indulged similar propensities, and being possessed of the house 
and manor of Little Gedding, in Huntingdonshire, had apt means in 
her hands of putting into execution this favourite purpose. As the 
first step, Mr Ferrrar procured himself to be ordained by Dr. Laud; 
then taking leave of his London friends, and finally adjusting every 
affair likely to require his presence in the metropolis, he prepared to 
depart, with his mother, his elder brother, his sister, her husband, a 
Mr. Colet, and their fifteen children, of whom six sons and three 
daughters were married. This religious colony, consisting with the 
servants of upwards of forty persons, quitted London, and by easy 
journeys repaired to Little Gedding. The house, which had for many 
years been in the occupation of a farmer, they found in a ruinous and 
neglected state, the garden a wilderness ; pigs had been kept in a plea- 
sure house, and the church was converted to a barn. Provoked at what 
he considered as profane misapplication, Mr. Ferrar would not sleep 
till he saw the house of God cleansed of its contents, and actually per- 
formed divine service in it by candle-light, before the family retired to 
rest : it was afterwards completely repaired within and without. To 
make a large roomy mansion, which had been so long left to decay, 
a fit habitation for a very large and respectable family, was a work of 
time, labour, and expense ; even to subsist them, required some skiU, 
effort, and contrivance. For this purpose, the land, which in those 
days produced an annual rent of five hundred pounds, was kept in 
hand, and agricultural superintendence was assigned to such individuals 
of the family as were qualified for the task by knowledge, health, age, 
and inclination. Timber in the mean time was cut down, and other ne- 
cessary materials procured ; capacious barns, outhouses, and buildings, 
were erected, and the whole of the premises neatly and substantially 
repaired: additional household stuff was purchased, and a stock o€ 
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fiiel and other stores laid in, adequate to a large consumptiofi. Bat 
no occupation was permitted to interfere with the purpose of 1^. 
Perrar s retirement ; every individual of the family was expected to 
attend public worship morning and evening ; in this religious 
exercise he officiated himself; and to prevent this important duty 
interfering with domestic and other employments in tne farm, the 
liour of rising, for all, was five in the morning during the winter 
season, and four o'clock in the summer. Part of the house was appro- 
priated to the purposes of a school, for which proper masters were 
provided, and here the children of the family, and such others of the 
neighbouring parishes, who would conform to rule, were taught to read 
and write, grammar and arithmetic ; religious instruction was consi- 
dered as an essential part of their education ; occasional amusements 
were not prohibited for the rising generation, little prizes being oce»- 
aonally distributed to those who excelled in learning; also to those, 
who could run, jump, swim, and drive an arrow the nearest to the 
mark. The young women of the house were clothed alike in black 
stuff, and such time as was not employed at church and in domestic 
duty, was dedicated in affording assistance to age, infirmity, and 
disease, for which purposes medicines and conveniences for dispensing 
them were at hand, Mr. Ferrar being qualified by the medical know- 
ledge he had acquired to give advice and directions in administering 
the remedies employed. The female part of the family employea 
themselves at the proper season, in distilUng cordial waters, and work- 
ing carpets and cushions for the church and the parlours. 

As a hint to strangers and others, who occasionaUy visited Little 
Gedding, the following inscription in large letters was placed in the 
great hall at which every one entered : — " He, who by gentle reproof 
and kind remonstrance strives to make us better, is welcome ; but he 
who goeth about to disturb us in that which ought to be the chief 
business of every christian, is a burthen while he stays, imd his own 
conscience shall witness against him when he d^arts/' 

On another conspicuous pannel appeared these words : — " He who 
is willing to be a cheerful participator with us in that which is good, 
confirms us in the same, and acts as a friend ; but he who bitterly 
censures us when absent, and makes a show of approbation when in 
our presence, incurs the double guilt of flattery and slander, and violates 
the bond of christian charity," The laws of courtesy and hospitality 
were not forgotten by Mrs. Ferrar or her son, many of the nobility, 
clergy, and other travellers, calling on them ; King (/harles the first, 
on his march to the north, honoured them with a visit, and Dr. 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, was sometimes their guest Watching^ — 
that species of discipline so ancient in the christian church, if not a^> 
temporary with its rise, — watching was considered by Mr. Ferrar as an 
indispensable part of his religious exercises ; for tms purpose, he had 
different oratories for the sexes, in which, from the hour of nine tiU 
past midnight, he and different individuals took their turns of repeat- 
ing psalms, select passages of scripture, and occasionally singing to 
the organ, which was set in a low stop, that notice might not he 
excited^ nor the house disturbed. Thus for many years lived this 
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ingiiliir character, and in his last moments, elevated hy hope or 
deranged by debility^ he insisted on having experienced celestial com- 
munication. By his relations he was sailed seraphic^ and accounted 
little less than a saint ; by a late writer he is termed an useless enthusi*- 
aat, and Little Gedding an Arminian nunnery ; the Papists said he 
was a Puritan, and the Puritans abused him as a Papist. To make 
Mr. Ferrar's example the universal rule of life would be inexpedient, 
irrational, and absurd ; at the same time it were to be wished, that in 
the lives of the majority of persons of his rank, fortune, and abilities, 
ao much could be found of that piety pleasing to God, and so little of 
&at depravity which brings misery and degradation to man. In 
another point of view Mr. Ferrar was much to be praised, although he 
practised ceremonies, endured fastings, and persevered in nocturnal 
watchings and other observances, which sonie may consider as not 
absolutely enjoined by the christian dispensation, he did not regard 
them in the light of what have been called by the old controversialists 
works of sttpererogaiuyn, which might authorize or wipe away practical 
transgression; he did not relax one jot or one tittle in his endea- 
▼oars to be what in fact he was, a man pure in morals and of strict 
int^rity, a dutiful son, an affectionate brother, a kind neighbour, 
and an honest man. Happy would it be for the world, if all, who 
like him have fasted, and like him have prayed, would imitate the 
correctness of his life ; and still happier if those, who ridicule and set 
at nought all ritual observance, would prove by an exemplary discharge 
of their social duties, that human virtue stands in need of no aid from 
revelation to stimulate us by hope and fear to salutary exertion. 

FICTITIOUS NARRATIVE. A modem writer, speaking of the 
exquisite pleasure occasioned by this species of literary production, 
particularly in young minds, observes, ** that if a boy were asked why 
ne loses his sleep and incurs the risk of a flogtdng, by neglecting his 
task, for the sake of reading Robinson Crusoe, he would immediately 
answer, that it was because he liked the book ; but that a philosopher 
would acquaint him with the reason why he liked it : he would tell him, 
that as a human creature, who originally had his existence to support, 
by his own care, industry, and sagacity, he would naturally find himself 
interested in the distresses of a fellow man, who was represented as cast 
on a desolate island, obliged to depend for subsistence on the resources 
of invention, because he might lay up those expedients, for his own 
use, in case he should hereafter be placed in the same circumstances." I 
would wish to do justice to the ingenious researches of this author, but 
as far as I may be allowed to judge from my own experience, at a very 
early period of life, I cannot but consider the passion for perusing sur- 
prising and perilous adventures which I felt and indulged, in common, 
alas ! with every other passion, to the utmost pitch of its bent, I cannot 
bat attribute it to the kindness of Providence, who hath planted that 
powerful propensity, curiosity, in our natures, with a thousand others, 
OS a source of innocent pleasure, harmless gratification, and ratiimal 
•eeupation. That it may be, and often is, coUateraUy useful, on the 
fvinciples suggested by this gentleman, I do not mean to deny. 
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FIESCA, JOHN LOUIS DE, a wealthy, powerful, and ambitious 
nobleman of Genoa, which may be called the land of experiment, aa 
there is scarcely any form of government which it has not tried. After 
emerging from the yoke of the Romans, the Lombards, and Charle- 
magne, it has, at different times, been governed by dukes and by counts, 
by consuls, podestas, captains of the people, councils of twelve and of 
twenty-four, and by doges; but, in spite of every precaution, has alter- 
nately experienced the evils of family cabal, aristocratic usurpation, and 
popular insurrection. Andrew Doria, a name still mentioned in Genoa 
with reverence, seemed at length sent by Heaven to rescue his country 
from foreign interference and domestic dissention. It was during this 
short interval of repose, (1547) that the subject of our present article 
endeavoured to interrupt it ; assisted by the intrigues of France, and of 
Alexander Farnese, who ihen governed Rome and the church, as Pope 
Paul the Third. Most conspiracies have originated from the grievances 
of an oppressed people, or tne ruined fortunes of bold bad men and 
desperate indi\iduals, who, uniting and fermenting, in the leaven of 
dishonesty and discontent, every spirit as restless and wicked as them- 
selves, resolve, at every risk, to degrade all that is powerful, and plunder 
all who are rich* But at the moment of that insurrection, which I 

Eropose to give a short account of, Genoa possessed more real freedom, 
appiness, and peace, than it had enjoyed for several centuries; and 
Fiesca united, in an extraordinary degree, the precious gifts of fortune, 
fame, person, and understanding. In the prime of life, for he had 
scarcely reached his twenty-second year ; blest with the affections of a 
wife whom he tenderly loved, the beautiful, the virtuous, and tender 
Eleanora; and enjoying the friendship of his fellow citizens, he was 
stimulated by ambition to aim at supreme power. To effect this pur- 
pose, he joined an ardour which no obstacle could resist^ with a deep 
policy and premeditating coolness, which baffled or did not excite sus- 
picion. Having secured men, arms, and galleys, and distributed com 
and money, under the pretence of a charitable donation, he embraced 
every opportunity of displaying himself to the people in splendid attire, 
and mounted on horses richly caparisoned; gaining the affections of all, 
by gentle manners and graceful familiarity. On these occasions, as he 
conversed with the citizens, he would sometimes lament the pride and 
oppressive conduct of the nobles, venture to hint that a remedy was not 
impossible, but, after a short pause, recommend patience and submis- 
sion : he secured the attachment of the vain, the idle, the dissipated, the 
necessitous, and the discontented, in all stages of society a numerous 
class, by gratifying present want, and exciting future hope. Fiesca 
continued to visit, as usual, the two Dorias, Andrew and Jeannetin, 
treating them, on all occasions, with marked respect and attention. 'To 
prevent any suspicion being excited by exercising his vassals at his 
country-seat, he complained that he had been insulted by the duke of 
Placentia, when, in fact, that prince had promised to assist him with two 
thousand men, and he was able to muster the same number himself; at 
the port and on board the galleys he had also many dependents. To 
account for several of his armed galleys entering the harbour, he pro- 
posed cruising against the Turks. The fatal, the guilty secret, had, as 
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yet, been fully communicated to three persons only^ Calcagno, Sacco, 
and Verrina, three of his most confidential friends in this unwarrantable 
proceeding ; the two first deliberate, cautious, but determined : the last, 
naughty, furious, and bloody-minded ; each of them considering the plot 
in which they were engaged as a means of gratifying envy and private 
revenge, more than the probability of its success ; but all devoted to 
their leader by strong personal attachment, and considerable pecuniary 
obligation. After many consultations, the conspirators considered the 
means they possessed as fully adequate to the object in view, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to dispatch the two Dorias without further delay ; as 
the vigilance, abilities, and patriotism of this family, were the chief 
obstacles to their designs. For this purpose, they were invited to a 
public entertainment at the Fiesca palace: thus, a man of rank, educa- 
tion, and considerable moral rectitude, who, a few months before, would 
have started at injuring a fellow-creature in the slightest degree, was 
stimulated, by a thirst for power, to stain his threshold with the b'ood 
of the venerable father of his country, and, under the guise of hospita- 
lity, to commit assassination. A sudden illness of Andrew prevented 
the execution of this part of their plan. Fiesca thought it necessary to 
discover the conspiracy to Paul Pansa, the friend and tutor of his youth, 
respectable for his age, his learning, and integrity, hoping that he would 
join and assist their counsels. Pansa replied, that from the alteration 
in his looks, manners, and mode of speaking, and from his associating 
with persons of inferior rank and doubtful reputation, he had long sus« 
pected that a dangerous enterprise was in agitation ; that he had forborne, 
£rom delicacy, friendship, and respect, to enter on the subject; but^ 
although he would not betray, he could not participate in the under- 
taking. The good old man conjured him, by the honours of his house, 
by his friendship, by his belief in that holy religion whose maxims it 
had been the business of his life to inculcate and impress on his mind ; 
by those locks which were grey in the service of his family, and, lastly, 
by his love for Eleanora, not to throw away the real and certain happi- 
ness he possessed, for chimerical and hazardous expectations ; which, if 
ihey succeeded, could not elevate him to a situation more splendid, 
honourable, and happy, than that in which he was already placed ; but, 
if they failed, would be productive of death, ignominy, and confisca- 
tion to all concerned. That, to many of his associates, bankrupts in 
fame as well as fortune, and looking only to what they could get in a 
general plunder, massacre, and c infusion, such considerations were use- 
less; but that men like himself and a few others, elevated in rank and 
wealth, who had something to lose, would do well coolly to weigh the 
consequences and hazard of so momentous and irretrievable^a step : 
neither argument nor entreaty could prevail on Fiesca, and the worthy 
veteran departed from his palace in tears. The evening of the next day 
was fixed for executing their purpose, and a cannon fired in the har- 
bour, by Verrina, was to be the signal that he was ready to co-operate. 
An entertainment having been announced, many guests repaired to the 
palace, which they found crowded with strangers and armed soldiers ; 
the persons invited, being conducted to a spacious saloon in a remote 
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part of the building, found the leader and prindpal conspirators asbetn- 
bled^ when Fiesca thus addressed them : 

^' The hour at length approaches, when you have it in your power to 
relieve Genoa from me yoke of a tyrannic and haughty nobility; in less 
than an hour, our portion will be honourable death, or the recovery and 
establishment of our freedom on a glorious and eternal basis ; — this is 
the feast to which I have invited you. The younger Doria has, for 
several years, been endeavouring to secure to himself and family, abso^ 
lute power ; in order more completely to deceive, and that your chains 
may oe indissolubly riveted, he would establish despotism under the 
forms of a republic ; considering me as one determined to oppose his 
designs, he has resolved to assassinate me ; but I have hitherto been 
preserved by Providence from his stiletto, for the purpose of restoring 
you to liberty. You are grievously oppressed by arrogant task-mastenf, 
whose pride and hardness of heart will increase, should the Doria familr 
succeed in their wishes. If we succeed in ^e undertaking to whicQ 
you are called, I will immediately restore the popular government; so 
well planned are our precautions, and so effectual the means we have 
taken, that success and an easy victory may be pronounced as certain. 
The city guards and artificers are wholly devoted to my will ; their 
number is nearly three thousand ; these, with two thousand of my own 
vassals, and the same number from the duke of Placentia, wait only for 
my orders. Our designs are a profound secret, the enemy is off his 
guard ; the danger, the difficulty, the expense and anxiety, have been 
mine ; to share in the glory, to rescue yourselves from slavery, and enjoy 
the blessings I offer, is your portion. But, as I wish no man to engage^ 
who cannot cheerfully co-operate with hand and heart; should any per- 
sons present be averse to ^ business in question, let them retire to a 
tower which adjoins my palace; there they shall remain in safety 
until the short struggle is concluded, when I pledge my honour that 
they shall return unmolested to their famiUes." The guests who had 
been invited, as they imagined, to an entertainment, were motionless 
and silent ; liut, when they had recovered from the surprise naturally 
excited by so unexpected a proposal, they declared, with the exception 
of only two citizens, that they would support the count with their Uves 
and fortunes ; the company then partook of a hasty repast, while, t&each 
of them, his post and duty were assigned. A hard, a painful task, still 
remained for Fiesca ; the fever of ambition had not extinguished love ; 
he repaired to the apartment of Eleanora, to which he had invited his 
friend Pansa for the evening, hoping that his interesting conversation 
and agreeable manners would prevent her observing what passed ; for, 
with a degree of cruel kindness, he had not yet given her any intima- 
tion of the conspiracy. Sirppressing, as far as he was able, the agitation 
in his breast, he communicated, in a few words, to the trembling 
Eleanora, the business of the night. Terrified and distracted, she rushed 
into his arms, conjuring him, by every tender tie, to abandon his enter- 
prise. The thunder of a cannon, fired by Verrina, shook the palace, and 
firevented further words: tearing himself from the friend he loved, and 
the woman he adored, Fiesca retired precipitately^ ^ncclftimtng : << To 
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retract, or even to deliberate, is now too late, success alone can preveot 
death and destruction ; in a few minutes you will be a widow, or mis- 
tress of Genoa." Placing himself at the head of his companions, they 
instantly sallied forth. The city gates were immediately taken posses- 
sion of, the galleys of the Dorias secured, and the populace in arms^ 
crying out, Fiesca and liberty ! crowded through the streets ; the wishes 
of the insurgents were accomplished. Jeannetm had rushed, at the first 
alarm, towards the harbour, but fell a sacrifice to popular fiu-y : the 
▼enerable Andrew, sinking under age and infirmity, was safely conveyed, 
by his faithful domestics, through a postern, to his villa, a few miles 
firom the city. The senate assembled to know their fate, but Fiesca, 
for whom every thing had been in motion, was no more: in attempting 
to get on board a galley, a plank on which he trod, being insecurely 
placed, he fell headlong into the water ; the tide was low, but the weight 
of his armour, the mud, and the darkness of the night, prevented his 
eictricating himself. Thus, by an unexpected accident, which a little 
care would have prevented, perished an extraordinary young man, at 
once the ornament and enemy of his country, and his designs perished 
with him ; his brother endeavoured to take his place ,* but when the 
people heard that their favourite was dead, they retired, in sullen melan- 
choly, to their houses, and tranquillity was immediately restored. The 
senate proclaimed a general pardon by sound of trumpet ; and the friends 
of the repubhc, mingling their tears with those of Andrew Doria for his 
nephew, and Paul Pansa for his friend, soothed, by every means in their 
power, the sorrows of the widowed £leanora. 

FIRMIEN DA COSTA, a Portuguese negro, tlie property of a 
respectable and humane merchant at Lisbon. This extraordinarr 
slave, attending a public spectacle, and stimulated by curiosity, haa, 
with other spectators, trespassed beyond the prescribed boundaries, and 
after being repeatedly desired to keep back, was slightly goaded by a 
soldier with his bayonet. Exasperated by this provocation, Firmieu 
declared, with bitter oaths and execrations, that the want of a weapon 
abne prevented him from laying his assailant dead on the spot; with 
these, and other expressions of ungovernable passion, he departed, 
breathing vengeance. Making himself acquainted with the regiment, 
company, and name of the man who had offended him, he, a few even- 
ings after, decoyed him, by a pretended message, to a retired spot near 
his master 8 house, and subbed him to the heart. Not satisfied with 
mere murder, he inflicted deep wounds on various parts of the soldier's 
body, whispered to the dying man who he was, mentioned the affront 
he bad received, as his reason for perpetrating the bloody deed, declared 
himself satisfied, quitied his master s service and concealed himself in 
a distant wood. The place in which the dead body was found, the 
mark on the instrument of death, which was lying near it, and the 
circumstance of the master of the murderer being the last person who 
was seen speaking to the soldier, strongly marked him as an object of 
suspicion. It was in vain that the unhappy merchant declared his inno- 
eenoe, appealed to the general inoffensive mildness of his character, and 
pointed out the flight of one of his slaves^ as a presumptiTe evidence of 
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the fugitive's guilt ; he was committed to prison, and circumstantial, in 
a case where no positive, proof could be found, being admitted in its 
place, was condemned to die. This sentence of the law reached the 
ears of the assassin in his retreat, and the wretch, who, rather than 
submit to a trifling injury, had, with circumstances of peculiar barbarity, 
imbrued his hands in the blood of a fellow creature, could not bear the 
self-accusation of ingratitude and injustice to a master from whom he 
had long experienced kindness and indulgence. Nature, or nature*s 
God, triumphed in his bosom; yielding to the salutary impulse, he 
presented himself before a judicial tribunal, and confessed himself the 
murderer. The judges paused with astonishment; they could scarcely 
believe that the man, who exhibited so transcendent an instance of 
heroic virtue and strength of mind, had recently proved himself a 
merciless and bloodthirsty savage ; after a reluctant pause, for examina- 
tion and regret, the offender was taken into custody. It is not easy to 
describe the feelings of the merchant ; although suddenly and unexpect- 
edly rescued from ignominious death, the joy of deliverance was consi- 
derably diminished when he reflected on the guilt of his slave; when he 
discovered that the fondest and most faithful of his domestics, attached 
to him by long servitude, and valuable for tried integrity, was an atror 
cious murderer. Yet, a character of such a cast was not a desirable 
inmate, nor a safe attendant ; the same ungovernable ferocity of passion 
which hurried him into assassination, on some trifling occasion of 
pettishness, ill-temper, or accidental aflront, might have impelled him 
to destroy his master, his mistress, their children, and the whole of his 
property. Many applications were made to save the culprit's life; but 
all intercession was vain, on the safe and justifiable principle that wiio* 

£V£R SHEDDETH MAn's BLOOD, BY MAN SHALL HIS BLOOD BE SHED; 

with every appearance of triumphant joy, rather than penitent sorrow, 
the negro was led to execution. In a country like Portugal, which 
affords scanty materials for panegyric, I record with pleasure an example 
of grateful attachment and inflexible uncorrupted justice; Da Costa*s 
master, Emanuel Cabral, whose name I omitted mentioning, and on the 
faith of one of uhose descendants I relate the circumstance^ would have 
given half his property to save the offender's life. 

FLEMING, ADAM, the son of a little farmer in Scotland, during 
the reign of the frail, the unfortunate Mary. Inheriting from nature 
an attractive person and a vigorous mind, and receiving, from the kind- 
ness of a maternal uncle, an education superior to what is generally 
bestowed on persons of his rank in society, he had won the affections of 
a beautiful and wealthy heiress in the shire of Dumfries. But, as it 
seldom happens that we can enjoy any pleasure, or any happiness, with- 
out exciting envy or discontent in those who are less fortunate or less 
deserving, the preference given to Fleming, by Helena Irvine, before a 
host of suitors, excited, in one of the disappointed candidates, inveterate 
malignity and vows of vengeance. Observin^^ that a favourite evening 
walk of the happy lovers was on tlie banks of the Kirtle, a romantic little 
stream, skirted with shrubs and overhanging rocks, flowing in a serpen- 
tine course near the abbey of Kirkconnel^ the villain procured a carbine. 
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ind at their accustomed hour concealed himself in a thicket n^ar the 
place. The fond pair soon approaching, he levelled the instrument of 
death at his unsuspecting rival ; but occasioning, as he moved, a rust- 
ling of the leaves, Helena turned quickly round, saw his deadly purpose, 
and defeated it by throwing herself before her lover; but, in preserving 
him, she received the contents of the gun in her own bosom, and sunk 
a bloody and lifeless corse into his arms. Neither love nor justice 
admitted a moments delay : placing his murdered mistress gently on a 
bank, Adam pursued the flying, the cowardly assassin, with the fury of 
a hungry lion ; soon overtook him, and seizing the merciless ruflian by 
the hair of his head, planted a dagger in his heart. The report of the 
piece, and the cries of the dastardly fugitive, drawing several persons to 
the spot, Fleming, instead of submitting his conduct to the justice of his 
country, which must have considered it as justifiable homicide, and 
without well knowing what he sought, fled towards the sea-coast, where 
he saw a vessel outward-bound ; throwing himself into a boat he went 
on board, made a confidant of the captain, and sailed with him to 
Lisbon. Careless of life, and probably wishing to shorten it, he entered 
into the service of the King of Portugal, and distinguished himself in a 
military capacity at some of the distant possessions of that monarch in 
the Brazils. Receiving, after many years, ample rewards, and an 
honourable dismission, he resolved, in the spirit of the times, and forget- 
ting that for sinners like him a Saviour had died, he resolved to expiate 
^e crime of murder, to which he had received such urgent provocation^ 
but for which he could not forgive himself y by a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Having accomplished his purpose, ne was anxious to pass the 
short space of life which remained in his native country, trusting for 
safety to the mercy or the oblivion of his former neighbours. Soon after 
landing in Scotland, he determined to visit the spot where his beloved,, 
his long-lost Helena, was interred; worn down by years, sorrow, and 
the toils of war, and naturally agitated by recollecting the circumstances,, 
and viewing the place of her death, his debilitated frame was not equal^^ 
to such emotions ; reaching with difficulty her tomb, in the chapel of ' 
Kirkconnel, he sunk on the earth which covered her remains, and 
expired without a groan. This little narrative, which the scrupulous 
critic may consider as the romantic fiction of a novelist, is founded on 
fact, supported by the evidence of authentic family documents, in the* 
possession of a worthy baronet who resides near the spot, and corrobo- 
rated by the remains of a monumental inscription in the chapel, which> 
is now in ruins. 

FOOTE, SAMUEL, a man of genius, a dramatic writer, and a 
mimic, who, descended from respectable ancestors, and inheriting an 
estate competent to the supply of every want and every rational indulg- 
ence, a neat four thousand pounds a year, reduced himself, early in life, 
to pecuniary embarrassment ; such is the magic annihilation of gaming, 
so rapid the ruin of folly. Taught by experience, he frequently 
observed that no man knew the value of a guinea till he lived to want 
one ; yet this lesson did not influence the conduct of Mr. Foote, who 
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idEleri aad often «t the momeat of his moet seveee distress, was stiii 
dissipftled and improvident as in the fari^t sunshine of prosperity^ 
Posseasing, in a hig^ degree, convivial talents, he had lecourse for sop-* 
port to those extraordinary powos of ridicule, buffixmery, and satire, 
which, in certain circles, had rendered him so pleasant and desinl>le « 
companion : his first exhibitions in Ae Haymarl^t (having at diat tine 
BO dramatic licence) he used to call Tea in a Mornino. By his 
interest vdth the then Duke of York, who relidied his humour, and 
courted his society, he soon procured a patent, and gave to his perfionn. 
ances the name of comedies^ of which he was at once author and 
principal actor. These are by no means regular pieces, yet they possess 
the grand dramatic requisites, character strongly markcwl, and dialogne 
seplete with wit and repartee ; those who expect in his plays a beginmi^^ 
a middle, and an end, or a quick succession of incident, will be disap- 
pointed. In a vein of irresistiUe ridicule, and in a mode so peculiarly 
his own, that 1 think it perished with him, he took »f, and soccessfidly 
lashed, vicious affectation, strange whim, absurd pride, and persoiud 
peculiarity, by licentious distortion and broad caricature, but with 
certain resemblances in voice, manner, and dress, too striking not to be 
generally understood ; while sdfishness and imposition, disguised in the 
demure exterior of pretended religion or the cant of enthusiastic zeal, 
were unmasked, and placed in tl^ most absurd points of view. By 
means, whidi no power of face could resist, we thus found ourselves 
compelled to join in the universal uproar of laughter, although we could 
not nelp correcting ourselves the next moment for such uncharitable 
ebullitions of mirth, because they were too often at the expense of 
misfortune, personal deformity, friendship, and private wmrth. The 
dMracter of Cadwallader, rendered so exquisitelv ridiculous, with his 
black broth, and his sister Becky, is said to have been the exact resem* 
blance of a gentleman in Wales, once bis most intimate friend ; and 
who can hear, without indignation, that singularities and infirmities, 
introduced for mockery and sport on a public stage, were ofaeerved and 
marked down for imitation, in the hour of social merriment and domes- 
tic hospitality? It has been said, that Foote was irritated to this 
proceeding by a previous aggression of the hot-headed Welshman ; but 
no excuse can justify such violations of feeling and decorum. I have 
called tlie suliject of my present article, a man of getiius; his talents^ 
unimpaired by appUcation, his predominating powers of conversatioB, 
and his dramatic writings, amply confirm the assertion ; but I have 
sometimes been inclined to doubt, if I could say the same of his 
admirable cotemporary, David Garrick, who, by the help of an eye, 
which, from its anatomical structure, touched the strings of the heut, 
and by an association of features, voice, and gesture, accurately repra- 
senting the passions, acquired excell^ce in the profession of acting, 
tvAich is an imitative and mechanic art. Fascinating converse, and the 
power of pleasing in company, Mr. Garrick eminenuy possessed; but a 
keen observer of men and manners once remarked, that he was acting 
when off the stage; strenuous effi>rt, and the toil of unceasing attentioB« 
were palpably evident in the whole of his behaviour; v^hile the fear of 



^nng efibnee gave at tknea mch a degree of apptrcnt lea e ivc to liii 
Qtteraiice, tfai^ Footer whom he dreaded, UMd to teU lam he was not 
peilect in hie part 

** Yon did not know that I was bdund yon, Garridt, when yon w«re 
repeating a solilo^y , as 3roa walked up the Haymaiket a few days ago," 
Md Foote; the timid Rosdus k>wcred his hrow. ** W\aX wss it ?^ sM 
one of the corapany. *^ Yon lAkaU hear ; I was stunipii^ gently along^ 
and going to speak, hut hearing him talk to himself, I listened, and 
heard as fdlowa : — * Yes— yes— / wUl — I positivdy will leave off this 
dradgery, I hare ahready a sufficiency for every purpose of dignky and 
comrort; and why should I be a slave to every impertinent puppy who 
can throw down his shilling ? I pontively mU live like a genUemaA.* 
He remained in this opinion/* continued Foote, ** till he got to the 
comer of Coventry-street, when he met with the ghost ci a farthing 
coming out of the snuff-shop; he started, it put every liberal idea to 
flight, be again sunk into the mani^er, and marched on to Leicester* 
fields^ full of pounds, shillings, and pence, and wholly absorbed in mort* 
gsges, bank-notes, and three per cent, consols." This extempore flight 
ai^iears flat on papery but when told, accompanied with the manner and 
gesture of the relater, it produced long and violent laughter in the com- 
pany: Garridc immediately departed, in evident chagrin. Ridicule, in 
this instance^ as in many others, was not a test of truth ; iat the little 
manager, though averse to waste and profusion, was, on every necessary 
occasion, benevdent, generous, and hosfntable. As Mr. Foote advanced 
in years, his spirit evidently failed, and he applied to his old resource, 
the bottle, but in vain ; for even during those temporary flashes which 
this false firiend aff(»rds, intervals of silence occurred whidi I could only 
attribute to the depression of mental anguish in Atm, or the fear whicn 
he inspired in olhen, of the keenness of nis satire, and the overwhelm- 
ing attacks of his wit, whidi, when exerted, nothing could resist. But 
a ufe like his, whose chief praise was that he provided mirth for the 
giddy and merriment for the thoughtless, while reason and religion 
signed at bis fate, — such a life could not be expected to end with comfort 
or substantial hope ; in the midst of company he was c^en dejected, 
whilst frequent sighs, and a corresponding countenance, betrayed a heart 
ill at ease. Only six months before his death, a friend, congratulating 
him on having settled, in a satisfactory way, his annuity business witn 
Colman, observed, that he might now pass the remainckr of his life in 
tranquillity, independence, and comfort : " I was miserable before, and 
now I am far from being happy j*" was his remarkable answer. The 
foUowine words ought to have been engraved on bis tomb : ** Those who, 
in confldence of superior capacities or attainments, afiect to despise the 
common rules of life, should remember that nothing can atone for the 
want of prudence ; that n^lig&noe and irregularity, lone continued, 
tender wit absurd, genius useless, and talents contemptible. 

FOSTER, JAM£S. an eminent dissenter, who, exhibiting early in 
life strong literary tendencies^ and aptness of acquirement, ami uniting 
extraordinary diligence with sound judgment and a correct taste, was 
educated as a minister oi the gospel. At the i^ of twenty, he was 
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oonridered as quidifled to direct the devotions of two smaH oongr^tt- 
tions, Colefcrd and Wokey, near Wells^ in Somersetshire. In this 
obscure and unproductive situation^ he supported himselfy for several 
years, with che^ulness and oontenl^ on an income which never exceeiled 
eighteen pounds; yet it was here he preached an exceUent and satis- 
factory sermon on the resurrection of Clirist, which, on its being pub- 
lished some years after, excited considerable attention and hostility. In 
addition to the scantiness of his salary, he hail also a divided flock ; 
several of his hearers being dissatisfied with the liberality of his princi- 
ples, and the unbounded philanthropy of his heart They were dis- 
pleiffied, because he would not pronounce damnation on all whom they 
bought departing from sound doctrine ; vdiile their teacher was natu- 
rally disgusted at the inconsistency of a dissenter grafting the into- 
lerancy of popery on a protestant stock. From these insignificant but 
exasperated sectaries, he was compelled to retire, although not well 
knowing whither to go, as his good-natured friends had taken great pains 
to prepossess all quarters against him. Under these difficulties, and to 
secure some honest means of subsistence, Mr. Foster began seriously to 
think of apprenticing himself to a handicraft business ; and in the pres- 
sure of want, or a noble contempt of indolence, actually made proposals 
on the subject to a glover at Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, at which place 
he performed, for a short time, the duties of a convalescent absoitee. 
The worthy tradesman, whose name ought not to be forgotten, Mat- 
thew Norman, convinced of his superior abilities and the great proba- 
bility of his future usefulness, strongly persuaded him against a step 
which would have deprived the gospel of one of its shining lights. To 
add weight to his advice Norman generously relieved his present wants, 
and was instrumental in procuring for him a respectable patron in the 
west of England, with whom he resided two years; and when an advan- 
tageous opportunity ofi'eredi his removal afterwards to London was 
promoted by the same friend. By the recommendation of this gentle- 
man, a Mr. Houlton, he was permitted, soon after his arrival in town, 
to preach to a large congregation in the city, when an accidental cir- 
cumstance procured him another valuable acquaintance ; and, as it hap- 
pened, the first time he entered a pulpit in the metropolis. The learned 
and benevolent Dr. •Mead, on his return to the west end of the town, 
fatigued by what he used to call sedentary drudgery, and having visited 
his last patient, dismissed his carriage with a design of varying his 
exercise by walking home, but was overtaken by a violent shower, not 
far from the place of worship where the subject of our present article 
was officiating. Entering for shelter, and I believe himself originally 
educated as a dissenter, the doctor's attention was immediately raised 
by Foster's mode of delivery, as well as the matter ; at once graceful, 
impressive, concise, and to the purpose. Affected by his doctrines, and 
convinced by his arguments, the seeds of devotion, which had been 
almost choked by the business and pleasures of the world, were pow- 
erfully acted upon, and produced repentant edification. Although an 
entire stranger to the person, name, and character of the preacher, the 
sood physician addressed him as he descended from the pmpit, wamW 
thanked him for the pleasure and instruction he had received, and g^e 
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bxmhis ctt^dwith a general invitation. An intimaey aoon fiiUtmed, 
.favourable to the fame and interest of our young^divine ; and Dr. Mead 
;was frequently heard to declare, that he considered it as one of the most 
jWtunate events of his life. Mr. Foster soon succeeded to a London 
wasncegBidon more liberal, in every sense of the word, than the friend* 
he had quitted; and not long after signalized himself by deiendlng 
Christianity with temper, argument, and success, against the attacks of 
Tindal, notorious in his day for scepticism, sensuality, and profaneness. 
On this occasion he observed that Foster was tlie only one of all his 
antagonists whom he dreaded as a reasoner, but respected and loved as 
A candid, well-meaning man. The university of Aberdeen, thinking that 
revelation was in this instance well defend^, conferred on him, unso- 
licited, and, to use their own words, to do honour to themselves, the 
d^ree of doctor of divinity. In one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
six, he attended lord Kilmarnock, in prison and on the scafibld, when 
he was executed for joining the rebels in Scotland ; but the scene, the 
circumstances, the prodigious multitude assembled, the block, the axe^ 
the headless corse and the blood, made an injurious impression on a 
mind naturally tender and sympathetic ; an abatement of his usual 
cheerfulness was remarked, and he never recovered it. However 
desirable the services of a Christian minister might be, his friends 
should not have permitted a man of so delicate a temperament and 
susceptiUe a disposition, to be an eye-witness of the melancholy trans- 
action. 

The popularity of Dr. Foster as a preacher, and although a dissenter, 
is said never to have been equalled ; his evening lectures in the Old 
Jewry, which he read for twenty years, were attended by large congre- 
gpations, of all persuasions, and by many persons of rank and considera* 
^on. So situated, most men would have thought themselves justified 
in securing an independent competencv ; but his charity was without 
bounds, secret and unostentatious; and it was accidentally discovered, 
only a few years before his death, that he had reserved no pecuniary 
supply for sickness or old age. The slightest hint on this subject was 
sufficient ; a subscription, the net produce of which was two thousand 
guineas, on the publication of his two quarto volumes of sermons on 
natural religion and social virtue, placed him above the uncertainties of 
want 

Foster was remarkably candid and open to conviction ; baptism at 
that time producing a violent controversy, he thought it his duty to 
hear and to see what had been said on the subject, and confessed, that 
the arguments in favour of immersion were unanswerable. Although 
educated as a presbyterian, and more than forty years of age, he was 
re-baptized by dipping ; such was the humility and diffidence of this 
eminent man ; a useful example for self-sufficient coxcombs, obstinate 
fools, and proud pedants. 

It was often remarked, that his lectures were attended by crowds of 
women, some of high rank, and many of them remarkable for volatile 
manners, and dissipated habits. When it was urged against him that 
this part of his audience did not mend : " Are you quite sure that 
they do not? " was his reply ; ** their appearing cheerful and happy, 
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hm^ftcoi tb«t they are ^doae; ioa numy of jou saae^ed feUb, 
wJha lavgh but once a menth, wkb all your loiaan sadness, Tfi^e^ tike 
devil in ike dark ; God sefit us here to be hiq^y, so long as we can be 
BO with innoceiiee and roederatkm.'* 

'* Such," gays one of his ootemporaries, a dergyman of the chtnrdi of 
England, '^ such was Foster ; a£&hle, generous, grave, yet engaging; 
pdite, yet honest and prudent; of inviolable integrity and unbounded 
humanity. His voice was harmonious, strong, £stinet ; so admirably 
adapted to the sense of what it conveyed, uiat it mi^ be termed 
judicious recitative; his action was animated and seriously expressire^ 
but far from theatrical ; he was a scholar, without pedantry; a Chris- 
tian, without bigotry or dogmatism ; and a philosopher, without scep- 
ticism." The rational piety, corrected warmth, and appropriate lan- 
guage of the following piece of domestic devotion, deUvered by Dr. 
Foster, will, I trust, am^y justify my inserting it in this place. 

*' O most glorious Lord God Almighty, whose kingdom is everlasting,. 
we prostrate ourselves before thee, as a Being of transcendent and 
incomprehensible majesty, of abs^te rectitude, spotless purity, and 
unerring wisdom, at once to be praised, feared, and loved. We adore 
thee as the creator of all things, who hast displayed thy power and 
goodness throughout the universe ; the earth is abundant in proofs of 
thy mercy, and the firmament sheweth thy handywork. We acknow- 
ledge thee to be the disposer of all things by thine especial Providence ; 
we rejoice in the advantages we possess, and the blessings we hope for- ;- 
in the mildness of thy laws, and the reasonableness of thy service; 
we esteem it as our highest and most valuable privil^e, that we are 
enabled, by intellect and speech, to make known to thee our gratitude 
and our wants ; and we have reason to be thankful to thee for reveal- 
ing to us, that the prayers of an honest and a contrite heart, shall not 
be offered up in vain. Yet, notwithstanding thou art the fountain of 
good, the parent and benefactor of mankind, we confess, with sorrow 
and shame, that we have violated thy laws, and abused thy tender 
mercies. We acknowledge that we have too often acted inconsistently 
with the dignity of reason, that roost precious of thy gifts, given to 
man alone ; that we have not listened to that inward monitor, whidi 
thou hast planted in the bosom of us all ; nor to the express dictates 
of thy holy word. We have too often demeaned ourselves in a manner 
unsuitable to the prospects and profession of Christians ; but we have 
trust and confidence in thy mercy, and in that forgiveness whidi 
thou hast revealed, through our Lord Jesus Christ, to aU who truly 
repent. Teach us, O Lord, to be good from a nobler motive than fear ; 
may we perform our duties, and run the race which is set before us, 
as a work of love and gratitude; may we look on vice and moral 
depravity with aversion, as d^rading and vilifying the works of thy 
hands, and as tending to introduce disorder and misery into the mond 
as well as the material world. Cleanse us, we humbly beseech thee, 
firom secret faults ; enable us to resist inordinate passions, and to avoid 
gross sensuality ; keep thy servants from presumptuous sin : may the 
meditations of our hearts, the words of our mouths, and every action 
of our lives, in this our probationary state, be acceptable in thy s^ht. 
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O Lord God, our strength, oar Redeoner, and our jndge. May wo 
be careful to entertain worthy conceptions of thy attributes, and thy 
particular providenoe ; may we acquiesce with composure and resig- 
nation in all thy dispositions ; firmly persuaded, that however dark, 
disconsolate, entansl^, and confused, the present scene may appear, 
all things will finaUy work to thy glory and justification. And, as 

JIORAli VIBTDB IS INSEPARABLY GONNEOTED WITH RELIGION, maV 

we never impiously and vainly expect, that either of them alone wiU 
compensate for a total absence of the other ; may we therefore be 
scrupulou^y just, merciful, and faithful, in all our dealings, humble 
and forgiving, affable and obliging. May the subUme and truly 
Christian principle of universal philanthropy, be impressed so deeply 
in our hearts, that neither private prepossessions, national animosiiies, 
nor religious differences, may controul or extinguish it. May none 
of the superficial, transitory, and unsatisfactory pleasures of the world 
so far seduce us, as to make us forfeit the hopes of a blessed immorta- 
lity. Do thou, O gracious God, fortify us against, and support us 
under, the anxieties and terrors of death, that when tlie hour of our 
departure shall come, we may be fitted and prepared to meet death 
trithout dismay, and with well grounded confidence in thy mercy, 
through Jesus Christ, resign our souls into thy hands, and be per- 
mitted to enter into those mansions which thou hast prepared for those 
who truly love thee. Take us, we beseech thee, this day under thine 
especial care and guidance ; protect us from those evils and dangers 
to which human frailty is exposed ; prosper us in all lawful under- 
takings ; direct us by thy wisdom, and defend us by thy Almighty 
power, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. " 

FOULON, an individual who fell a sacrifice, early in the French 
revolution, to popular fury ; his execution was also celebrated by bon- 
fires and other public demonstrations of joy, at Hanau, in the territory 
of an absolute prince, the Landgrave of Hesse. This circumstance 
exciting surprise and curiosity in a traveller accidentally passing, he 
was informed, that in the year seventeen hundred and fifty-nine, Foulon 
had been employed by the French government to raise contributions in 
this unfortunate country, at that time the theatre of war. Irritated by 
opposition or remonstrance, he seized ninety-three persons of the 
r^ency, noblesse, municipaUty, and principal inhabitants, and confined 
them for three days and two nights in a small dungeon ; where they 
were so closely pent together, that they could only remain in an erect 
posture during the whole time. On the evening of the third day, hav- 
ing endured the suffocating miseries of the black-hole at Calcutta, they 
were indulged with a small allowance of bread and water. These, ana 
other unwarrantable proceedings, prove that Foulon was the apt and 
zealous tool of despotism and cruelty ; but this and much more might 
have been practised and endured, without rendering him a prominent 
and marked character in the general mass of tyranny and oppression. 
A motion of his arm, it is said, without uttering a word, did the busi- 
ness effectually. Considerable discontent nrevailing over the whole 
kingdom of France during a scarcity of tne necessaries of life, the 
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general misery beoiiine a subject of eouversaiioQ between Foubn, at tbat 
period a contractor for providing finrage, and some of hift assistants, who, 
in the warmth of their feelings for the poor, repeatedly asked, and with 
energy, *' What must the people eat?** Foulon, employed at the mo- 
ment in examining or superintending the delivery of hay, had a snii^ 
quantity which he had been smelling to in his hand; thi8> at the 
moment his people were asking the question, his friends say, he acci* 
dentally raised and held forth without meaning, and without opening 
his lips; but officious and ill-designing by-standers insist that lie 
designed it as an answer. It was specisdly circulated that Foulon had 
said, if the people cannot get bread, they must eat hay ; he became in 
a moment an object of universal hatred and detestation ; was, I believe, 
the first person suspended to a lamp-iron, at the banning of the 
French revolution ; and some of the material he was accused of 
recommending as food, appeared in his mouth, as he hung^ surrounded 
by tlie mob pouring forth abuse and execration. 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES, a representative in the British parlia- 
ment for the city of Westminster, and the grandson of an old courtier 
in the reign of king Charles the Second. This was Sir Stephen Fox, 
paymaster of the forces, who, marrying when he was more than eighty 
years old, his wife. Miss Hope, of Lincolnshire, a woman of unini* 
peached reputation, became, at the end of eleven months, a mother ; 
from her children, which were two at a birth, the present Holland and 
Ilchester families are descended. That Charles never was to be con- 
tradicted, was the prevalent maxim in his education ; a conduct inex* 
cusable in a man of lord Holland's good sense ; a system theoreticaUy 
false, and practically ruinous, which brought its own punishment, by 
producing every licentious excess that money could procure, caprice 
suggest, or appetite demand. A valuable repeater, by Tompion, crushed 
under a hammer, and important state papers torn to pieces, which occu* 
pied two clerks a whole night to make fair copies of, excited merriment, 
by boyi always considered as approbation , instead of receiving reproof 
and stripes. Those who have occasionally censured in Mr. Fox hiis 
inattention to dress, will hear with surprise, that, at a certain time, it 
was feared he would be a coxcomb, a fop, and a petit^maitre ; that he 
made the tour of Europe with manners, and engaged in pursuits, whidi 
have too often attached ridicule and contempt to the character of an 
Englishman. Plucked by every adventurer, and duped by every painted 
thing that wore a petticoat, he soon returned to dissipate the unpopular 
wealth of his father, whose long unsettled balances, and intricate 
accounts, as paymaster-general, it may be remembered, were loudly 
called for, and followed with considerable obloquy and reproach. This 
retention of public money in the hands of ministerial agents, is an evil 
which may be diminished, but cannot be wholly prevented in a military 
establishment, extended, like that of Great Britain, over such various 
and distant parts of the world. The accumulations of his father were 
dissipated by Mr. Fox and his brother, with a rapidity which has bean 
the distinguishing feature of his life ; and he soon got rid of those 
vulgar incumbrances, money, and domestic comfort. Yet he had 
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snatched some hours from folly and some from vice, in which he 
•attained a correct taste for classic literature, improved a natural fund of 
good sense, and planted, however contradictory it may seem, the seeds 
of future solidity of character, amidst the hurries of dissipation and 
the distractions of play. Perhaps on these points some praise is due to 
X>r. Francis, who was his tutor, and to lord Macartney, who accompa* 
Died him in his travels. As it was the professed wish of his father to 
•qualify this his favourite child for a parliamentary orator, a seat in the 
house of commons had heen procured for him previous to his return, I 
helieve, hefore he was of age ; and for a short time he executed the 
duties of a commissioner of the treasury under the administration of 
lord North. At this period he was accused of entertaining views, and 
adopting a conduct, unfavourahle to the liberties of the press ; this, if 
the chaise be true, is not unfrequent, to punish in others what we prac- 
tise ourselves; for in the early part of his political life his speeches 
teemed with invective and were culpably personal, an error his mature 
reason had corrected. Panting for independence, impatient of restraint 
and subordination, he quickly joined, and soon after conducted, a long 
and arduous opposition during the American war. Coming forward 
on. the great questions of the day with unqualified warmth and open- 
ness, he became extremely popular, was hailed man of the people ; 
and, notwithstanding the whole weight of court influence was exerted 
against him, he succeeded as a candidate at the memorable Westminster 
election. After a long and arduous struggle with flrst-rate men on either 
tdde, to whose debates I have listened for many a summer's day and 
nviBter's night, the defeated minister at length retired ; lord Rockingham 
was invited to preside at the treasury, and Mr. Fox appointed one of 
theprindpa] secretaries of state. 

The same energy of mind which had hiuried him into excess, taking 
now the right road, stimulated him to perform the duties of his new 
post with efficacy and spirit ; he was regular, attentive, patient, dili- 
gent, and exact, as the dullest plodder sdive. He saw, and instantly 
seized, this opportunity of convincing the world, that he was able to quit 
the fascinations of play, and the allurements of those pleasures which 
tharob at the bosom and glow in the cheek. Unfortunately for the 
public, as well as himself, these prospects were soon darkened by the 
death of the worthy marquis ; this event was followed by the resignation 
of Mr. Fox, whose superior genius was overreached by the arts of some 
of his cabinet associates ; and he appeared, a few days after, in the house 
of commons, with no other dignities attached to his person, than those 
invaluable and unalienable ones which God and nature had given him. 
It is not consistent with the nature of my work to enter into a minute 
detail of the various circumstances which compelled lord Shelburne, after- 
wards marquis of Lansdowne, to retire from the treasury, where he had 
succeeded tiie marquis of Rockingham ; lord North was content to hide 
himself in the triumphant train of the whigs, and the duke of Portland 
was placed at the head of a new administration. The reign of this 
coalition was short, the whole kingdom being terrified by exaggerated 
descriptions of Mr. Fox's India bili: and Mr. Pitt, by the assistance of 
his kind cousin of Bucking^amy and against the sense of a migority in 
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like hoom of oommons, took potsesaion of Aemiinflbit m Bowniag-ctoeei. 
I Tetnm to Mr. Fox ; — of the millions who at difiermit peii<^ ha^r 
inhabited the earth, How few attain eminenee ! placed in obscurity th^ 
live undistinguished, and die without notice; but had the subject of onr 
present artie^ sfHrung from the dregs of society, I am coBTinoed he 
would bare emerged with credit mm his depression ; had he been a 

eou^-boy, cnra sh^herd, I cannot but think lie would have turned the 
»t furrow, and have reared the finest flock in the hamlet ; he |«oo 
baUy would have intrigued with the milk-maid, loito^ in the skittles 
ground, and have had a long score at the ale-house. £ariy in life Mr. 
Fox loved, and of course ardently loved, a lady, remarkable for beauty^ 
and the misfortune of being afterwards united to a man insensible of 
the value of the treasure he possessed ; near relationship, and other cii^ 
cumstances not being propitious, the juvenile orator became a despair- 
ing lover, and gave utterance to his sorrows, in lines whidi would not 
di^ace the first of our poets ; uniting energy with pathos, they paint 
in strong expressive imagery, and in glowing colours, the wild e<HUSicts 
that rob us of peace, the fury of desire, the rage of disappointment^ 
and the anguish of jealousy ; at the same time the ardour of passion is 
sweetly tempered by affectionate fondness, by endearing Imt manly 
tenderness. 

FRAINE, Mr., an attorney, who, in the full career of a profitable 
practice, exposed himself to the censure of the court of filing's Benchb 
Having been for seversd years profesaonally and confidentially emplojred 
by a peer who had distinguished himself for. his treatment of Miss 
Woodcock, an offence of which he was acquitteid, though clearly guilty, 
Mr. Fraine, in a moment of culpable obsequiousness to his client, was 
prevailed on to assist in purchasing the indentures of a young woman^ 
afterwards an eminent singer, with similar unwarrantable views. In 
this illicit purpose, both principal and agent were defeated ; but sudi 
conduct was not overlooked by the presic&ng judge, who severely repii- 
manded this offender against law, as well as correct manners, in open 
court, and before a crowd of spectators. A proceeding so di^racdBol, 
and a reprehension so public, of a man in high legal repute, and in the 
high tide of wealthy accumulation, inflicted a deep and incurable woond; 
it strongly agitated his whole frame as well as his mind; brought on a 
singularly hideous nervous disease, which tormented him for the re- 
mainder of his life, and exhibited him a shocking spectacle to mankind. 
This affection commenced with unceasing restlessness of body, terror of 
mind, and agonizing pain ; which, depriving him of the tranquil eDJaf" 
ments of food, society, and sleep, detied the sedative powers of csther 
and of opium. At intervals he uttered, or rather thundered forth, a 
wolf-like yell, which even now seems to vibrate in the ear of the man 
who describes it : violent catchings, spasmodic contractions, and various 
irr^ular motions of the head, body, and limbs, followed, accompanied 
with a diabolical distortion of countenance, too horrible to look at. The 
powers of physic and surgery (for deep incisions had been made) wese 
exerted without effect; the tittle reUef that could be procured, was 
found in the singular expedient of gently striking, rubbii^, or tappiag. 
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tebtdtpsrt of Idthead; which, in all piaca^ and on aH oecasiona, wa» 
-pmfyrmea, widioiit ceasing, by an attendant The miserable and 
mreicfaed snl^ect of my present artide, died in ootisequence of a Tiolent 
Hkm received on his head while he was incautiously getting out of a 
ooach. The destinies of his family, and some of its eoUateral b'andbes, 
were strongly marked : Mr. Fraine s son, a young man of good sense and 
aEnnaMe manners, destroyed himsdf at hi^ chambers in the Temple ; 
hufing been educated as the son of a man of large fortune, he hinted, in 
a genUe way, to his father, the propriety of an allowance proportionate 
Id Bis expe<^tions, but receiv»l only reproach and abuse. The old 
lawyer, contrary to his usual sagacity, expected that science, philosophy, 
and a highly-nni^ed education, would produce the same cunning,, 
ftaesse, and chicane, which had been the foundation of his own wealth; 
by. this mistake he lost his only son, an amiable young man , who re- 
▼olted from the principles, and abominated the practice of his father. 
The daughter of this unhappy dd man, his lovely daughter, wiiose 
countenance was the faidiful and expressive picture of her soul ; whose 
eyes beamed tenderness and soft desire, regulated by decorum and good 
aense; whose heart throU)ed with sympathy and benevolence ; whose 
wolee was music, and whose looks were love, — this charming young 
woman, who resisted no virtuous impulse but one which would have 
completed her own happiness and have augmented that of others, foU 
lowed die example of her ill-fated brother, after being teazed into mar- 
riage with one man, while her warmest affections were with another. I 
«dd. With regret, that since my first impression, the disappointed lover 
iiath fc^owed the mistress of his heart, by the same melancholy path ! I 
A req>ectaUe critic once told me this was a shocking artide ; I replied, 
sxkd again rq>ly, that his epithet, if applied to the conduct of the olject 
cf it, was correct ; but that if it meant to convey any direct or implied 
censure on the editor, I was content to rest on the merits of it the whole 
«f my claims for private favour and puUic approbation. I consider and 
de8%n the narrative which he censures, as highly useful on the score 
of rac»ral deduction and impressive example; as an awfiil lesson to pro- 
fessional men, to parents, and to children. 

FREEDOM OF ENQUIRY. Much has been said in favour o£ free 
enquiry, and pathetic complaints have been made that the great body of 
the people of England wanted earnestness and perseverance in this 
respect. In a late conversation on this subject, personal invective and 
unfounded assertion supplied the place of sound argument I lost my 
temper, and provoked by sedition and ill design disguised under the 
masK of philosophy and cool decision, lapsed into culpable asperity of 
expression. Can we in the present day be thought deficient in bold and 
unrestrained research } Have we not enjoyed and abused the liberty of 
discussing all subjects, metaphysical, religious, and political, until the 
speaker or the writer dropping metaphor and logic exclaimed aloud, " To 
YOUR TENTS, O IsRAEL." Have not modern sceptics adopted the 
magisterial tone and dogmatical insolence of the Vatican ? Have they 
not attempted to banish solace from Christianity, morality from religion, 
and confidence from government? Under such dieumstances, to be still 
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callingfor more freedom of enquiry and greater ardour in propagating 
it, is whipping and spurring a fiery, restive, hard-mouthed courser, 
whidi is already galloping fim speed to the devil. It is not without 
regret that I have remarked a considerable portion of this ill-timed zeal 
in a class of men of correct manners, and exemplary for a punctual dis^ 
diarge of other social duties. Although educated in religious opinions 
of a very different cast, and disposed by hereditary antipathy and justi- 
fiable suspicion to regard them with precaution, I have occasionally 
joined in worship with them ; first induced by what I have confessed in 
another part of this collection, that the negligent routine and unceasing 
repetitions of the established liturgy, did not awaken in my mind devout 
warmth or pious propensity, whilst at the same time I did not deny it the 
praise of occasional energy and sublime simplicity. For these and odier 
reasons, from geographical position, and my frequently finding among 
them science and a literary taste unpolluted by the follies and vices of the 
times, I have sometimes joined in prayer with these seceders with consi- 
derable pleasure and improvement. But of this labour of love, repentance 
and edification, of this task so necessary to a man all over sin^ 1 have for 
several years been deprived, by my former associates denying many of 
the great and fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; doctrines, clearly, 
repeatedly, and emphatically inculcated in holy writ and approved by 
the collected wisdom of fifteen centuries. How would it have startled 
the honest candour of a Foster, the benign liberality of a Doddridge 
and the investigating acuteness of a Lardner, to see pulpits, which scarce 
half a century before had unfolded the treasures of everlasting life, as 
contained in the holy scriptures ; — what would have been their surprise 
to see those hallowed spots echoing elaborate apolo^iesfor deism, explain- 
ing away or contradicting the word of God, and whtte-washing the foulest 
and most indefensible of all characters ! Instead of preaching Christ 
and him crucified, instead of enforcing the social and moral duties by 
the powerful stimuli of hope and fear, by impressive and irresistible 
appeals to heaven and to hell, to the hour of death, the certainty of a 
future judgment, and the omnipresence of God, their sermons have 
been either political pamphlets, the malignant efihsions of disappoint- 
ment, or tedious dissertations on abstract questions tending to diminish 
necessary restraint, or wholly foreign to the purpose for which Chris- 
tians assemble ; neither calculated to make men happier, better, or wiser, 
and diffusing discontent and disaffection in places where it is not proba- 
ble their arguments will be answered, and where the offender considerB 
himself as secure from the rod of the civil magistrate and the easy refu- 
tation of an answer by word of mouth. 

Not 80 good Foster \i'ar[n*d the list'ning throng, 

No tales like these dehasM his honest tongue ; 

Morals and faith with him were ne*er at strife. 

He taught hy hoth to regulate our life ; 

Great gospel truths lie ne*er retin*d away, J 

For passing sounds^ and systems of a day. 

He preached • • * • 

Duty by faith to poor d^nerate man. 

And built salvation on its author's plan. 
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To oondttde^ I call on erery candid reader to aay whether speculative 
enquiry ever ranged more at large. Unbiassed by patriotism and 
unchedced by discretion, regardless of critical conjuncture, denying God 
imd defying man, have not modern ^ilosophers soared where angels 
feared to look, or plunged into that unfathomable abyss in which so 
many wise men and so many fools have perished everlastingly? Too 
proud to confess their ignorance and too obstinate to own their mistakes, 
^traininff at gnats in revelation and swallowing whole elephants in scep- 
ticism, mey have mocked at miracles and ridiculed mystery, when tiiey 
cannot but acknowledge that in the scene which passes every day, and 
ioo often unobserved, before their eyes, the phenomena of vegetation, 
(^ectridty and magnetic attraction, are equally inexplicable to the human 
faculties. 

FREE TRADE. The following circumstance, founded on fact, has 
l^n thought illustrative of true commercial policy ; the passion for trade, 
Uke another passion, which though bearing a softer name is equally 
selfish, 'at sight of ties, spreads its light wings and in a moment flies/ 
The magistrate of a little town on the sea-coast, a few years since, and 
I believe with the best intentions, interfered in the conveyance of fish 
by land carriage from the place over whose police he presided. He 
could not behold with patience, cargoes of fish of the first qudity and 
size, consigned wholesale, by the rapid conveyance of post horses, to an 
overfed and overgrown metropolis, whilst on the spot where they were 
landed none could be procured but at a great price, and, for the most 
part, the refuse of tlie market I will not exactly describe what he said 
or what he did ; it could be no more than remonstrance or request, and 
this not a very unreasonable one ; it merely was wishing that occasionally 
a basket of fish, not selected, should be disposed of at a fair price on the 
quay. This proposal was acceded to without any apparent objeclion, 
but mark the event ; the fishing smacks, one and all, quitted the place, the 
shore is avoided as a quicksand or as an infected spot, and although the 
agreement in question has been several years dropped, the worthy justice, 
itdisposed to treat his friends, orders fish from London by the coach at 
a heavy expense. 

FRENCH CRITICISM. A Parisian who fandes himself a critic, 
and who, though at the time unable to understand English without a 
oictionary, was bold enough to censure Shakspeare, is violently oflended 
at the speech of Brutus when the conspirators are met to consult on the 
mode of putting to death Julius CsBsar, in the first scene of the second 
act in Shakspeare^s play of that name. The following are the words 
which offend the delicate Gaul, spoken by BrtUus, 

** Let us be sacrificers, not butchers, Cassius ; 
Let us stand up against the spirit of Caesar, 
But not dismember him — 
Let us kill him boldly, but not wrathfully, 
Carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds.** 

Much has been said of the learning of our Warwickshire bard ; had 
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tiie GkiUic conivMRtalor, iiho akues an aodior whom a nuHrter of £be 

Eofflish language can alone perfectly relidband umvenaUyinKlentaMi, 
had he poaaaised a grain of candour he might hare imputed tfaekoiginM 
and sentiments of ti^ weech in question to Shakspeare s knowledge of the 
enperttitious notions <» the Romans on the subject of^ what an Ei^^nh- 
man would call, dying in a wkole skin. They carried thb m^s^^ 
^cjudioe 80 far, that they considered mutilation as worse than deaths 
and even death as no calamity if the body and limbs were left whole and 
unmumed. Expiring by fire, by sword, by poison, by strai^ing^ 
excited no regret m the suryivors ; but to be brc^en on the wheel, to be 
beheaded, dismembered, crushed, and disfigured, were considered and 
depl<»red as calamities which could not be remedied ; the same opinMoa 
prevailed if a corpse remained without interment and funeral riAea. 

FRONTISPIECE, a curious one to an edition of one of the dasstcs, 
pnhlisbed a few years since on the Continent. The copp^-pUite widdi 
£Eices the title page represents on one side Chri^ upon the cross, and on 
the other, a figure of the author, from whose moutii a kbd appeara to 
issue frardi wiu the following words inscribed on it : '* Lord Jesus,^ loyeat 
thou me ? " This question is answered by another label affixed to die 
mouth of the person addressed : *' Highly famed, excdlent, and most 
learned Rector Seger, imperial poet, and well-deserving master of the 
school at Wittenl^rg, thou knowest that I love thee ! " 

GALILEO, a native of Pisa, in the sixteenth ca:itury, an astronomer 
and a geometrician. Disencttmberi!ng science of the jargon of Aristotie 
and the schools, he methodised and arranged the theory of the descent 
of bodies and projectiles, and fixing his eye accidentally on the wavii^ 
to and fro of a lamp suspended from a lofty roof, the r^ularity of its 
vibrations suggested to him the application of a pendulum to themensa* 
ration and division of time. Galileo also made oonsiderahle improye- 
inents in telescopes, an inveniion first brought to Ught unintentionidiy 
by the children of Cornelius Hansen, a spectacle ma&er at Middli^nrg 
in H inland, who, playing in their father's shop, acddentaUy placed a 
convex and a concave glass in such amanner, that, in looking through tl]em 
at the weathercock on the church, it appeared nearer and larger. Loud 
expressions of pleasure and surprise exciting the curiodty of uieir father, 
after examining and ascertaining the fact, he conveyed this important 
intelligence to the learned. GalUeo, occupied in pursuits useful to man- 
kind and honourable to himself, was at the age of seventy, summoned 
before the tribunal of the inquisition ; one of his judges. Cardinal Bdi- 
larmine, threatened him with ecclesiastical vengeance if he presumed to 
propagate opinions contrary to the tenets of the oatholic oiurdi; this 
threat was soon after put in execution, as the philosopher still conti- 
nued to study, to write, and to improve mankind. It was Galileo^s fate 
to meet with obstinate and bigoted opposers. Having been educated as 
a physician, he had, early in life, dissected human bodies, a practice 
essentially necessary for men in that profession ; attempting on a certain 
occasion to demonstrate to one of his associates that many of the nerves 
originated from the sensorium commune, the brain, he at length silenced 
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4oidit by pmildwe ocakr pcoof. ** I should be coniFiBoed 7»tt were ngbt," 
iPtt tbe Kfitf «f his pnpily ''if your dednetioa wasiiot contrary to the 
cf AxiBtotfe." 



GAME LAWS. A xq^d and tenadous enforcer of this part of our 
statttte bode, bang ariced, m the hearing of the editor, why he was ha- 
madag the country und quarreUing with all his neighbours on sndi 
trifling points as hares and partridges, replied as follows : ''It is no such 
trifle ; the manor yidids to myself and firm, that, which in the ardde of 
presents, entertrinments, and indi^ensable influence, is worth Ave hnn- 
ared pounds a year." This game preserver, in every other respect a 
cood character, foi^;ets that the means he employs will ultimately defeat 
his purpose ; I am convinced, from ocular evidence, that a bushel of part- 
ridge egss are destroyed ev»y year in two of his manors, which I 
occasionally visit ; that poachers are encouraged, leverets trod down, and 
a variety m exterminating expedients practised, which would never have 
been thought of, could heprevailon himself to act with a little urbanity 
and common sense, qualities in which he is by no means deficient in the 
common intercourses of life. If he perseveres in the conduct he now 
poisues, it is very much to be feared that he will share the fate of his 
pheasants and black cocks. 

GAMING, infatuation of. Several instances have been produced in 
these pages c^ this species of insanity, under whose ruinous influence, 
■len in uie full enjoyment of splendid independence and domestic hap- 
ptness, have suddenly quitted their families and all that wa^ respectable 
in life, for the di^;racef ul association oi rapacious sharpers and indigent 
adventurers, who, with no one recommendation of body or mind, but 
fraudulent dext^ity in packing a card and manoeuvring a dice box, have 
not suflered the pigeon to escape from their talons tili they had {ducked 
the silly bird of its last feather. To the long list of these disinterested 
martyrs, who risk their all here and hereafter, without a chance or pro- 
bability of securing any thing in return but mockery and ruin ; to this 
melancholy list may be added the name of a Mr. Porter, who in the 
reign T>f Queen Anne possessed one of the best estates in the county of 
Northumberiand, the fee of which, in less than twelve months, he lost at 
hazard. The kst night of his career, when he had just perfected the 
wicked work, and was stepping down stairs to throw himself into his 
carriage which waited at the door of a well-Anown house, he suddenly 
went badk into the room where kit friends were assembled, and insisted 
that the person he had been plaving with should give him one chance 
of recovery or fight with him ; nis rational proposition was this, that 
his carriage, the trinkets and loose money in his pocket, his town liouse, 
plate, and furniture, should be valued in a lump at a certain sura, and 
be thrown for at a single cast ; no persuasions could prevail on him to 
depart &om his purpose; he threw, and conducting the winner to the 
door, told his coachman, that was his master, and heroically marched 
forth without house, home, or any one creditable source of support He 
retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap part of the town, subsisting 
partly <m charity, sometimes acting as tne substitute of a mariner at a 
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Inlliard table, and occagionally as a helper at a liycry Btable;^ In tfai» 
miserable condition, with nakedness and famine staring him in the face, 
expmed to the taunts and insults of those whom he had once suppcnrted, 
he was recognised by an old friend, who gave him ten guineas to pur- 
chase necessaries. He expended five in procuring decent apparel ; with 
the remaining five he repaired to a common gaming house and increased 
them to fifty ; he then adjourned to White's, sat down with his formec 
' associates and won twenty thousand pounds, fietumins the next night 

he lost it all, and after subsisting man^r years in abject and sordid penury, 
died a ragged b^gar at a penny lodging-house in St. Giles's. Had he 
fractured his 1^ on quitting the gaming house with twenty thousand 
pounds, or been doomed by a lettre-de-cachet to straw, bread and 
water, and a shaved head for six months in a dark room, it might have 
brought him to his senses, and have prevented so ignominious a relapse. 

GANGANELLI, VINCENT ANTOINE, the son of an Italiau 
apothecary, who, at an age when most men have much to learn, read 
lectures on philosophy and theology at Milan, and afterwards at 
Bologna, but occasionally offended sonie of his hearers by the liberality, 
candour, and tolerating spirit of his doctrines. He commenced his 
noviciate as a Franciscan, and was soon remarked for modesty, talents, 
and application ; he considered, and taught others to consider, religion 
as the friend of reason, its brightest ornament, and best reward; a 
source of comfort and reliance for human weakness. Having long 
deserved, he was ultimately placed on, the throne of St Peter, and was 
emphatically called the Protestant Pope. Ganganelli's letters, pub- 
lished, and for the most part written by M. Carraccioli, give us a well- 
drawn picture of this amiable pontiff, who, in the monastic cell, and in 
the Vatican, was alike rational, acute, unassuming, and humane. The 
address to a young man, who had resolved to devote himself to religious 
seclusion, was copied from the handwriting, and bears every internal 
evidence of the benevolent acuteness of Clement the Fourteenth, for that 
was the title he assumed. He suppressed the Jesuits, a task which his 
timid predecessor commenced with hesitation ; correct in taste, a con- 
noisseur as well as an amateur, he liberally patronised the arts and 
sciences, and was remarkably attentive to anatomical preparations, 
possessing himself no small snare of knowledge of the structure and 
economy of the human frame. His predilection for England and all 
who came from that country was often observed, and sometimes gave 
offence : he has been heard, more than once, by the person who informed 
the editor, to relate an anecdote of Leo, one of his predecessors, who, 
seeing certain handsome youths at Rome, asked, in Latin, who they 
were : *' Angli," was the answer. " Non Angli, mehercule, sed Angeli,** 
said the punning, but polite pope. To a clergyman of this country, he 
once observed, " I regret that the English are no part of my flock ; it is 
not because of the uddition it would make to my income, but that I lose 
an opportunity of shewing how kind and gentle a shepherd I would be." 
Ganganelli has been called a philosophical, a christian pope, who united 
gravity with cheerfulness, science with simplicity, mildness with reso- 
lution^ and dignity with humility ; he accomplished that which few 
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loyers of retirement aire able or willing to do, he passed a oondderaUe 
portion of his time in solitude without neglecting his social and ecde* 
siastical duties. 

GARTH, SIR SAMUBL, a man of wit, a pleasant companion^ and 
a favourite physician with the Whi^ in the reign of King William the 
third. The benevolent design of his once popular poem. The Dispen* 
sary, ought to shelter it from the severity of criticism ; it was written 
to promote a plan for furnishing the poor with advice gratis, and 
genuine medicines at prime cost ; but this generous and humane pur« 
pose, so generally adopted in the present day, was defeated by a selfish 
combination of physicians and apothecaries. Garth's Dispensary, among 
many careless and many languid lines, exhibits no small share of leam<« 
ing/ with a few vigorous, but a greater number of highly polished, 
passages. It is to be lamented that his subject was of so temporary 
and local a nature that the objects of his satire were obscure, known 
onl^ in a narrow circle, and of course speedily forgotten ; a danger from 
which the poem itself is not wholly exempt. 

GASCOIGNE, WILLIAM, Chief Justice of the King's Bench, in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. I grace my page with the name 
of this worthy judge, because he was illustrious for his equitable admi- 
nistration of the law, and celebrated for having committed the son of his 
sovereign to prison for presuming to raise his hand against him on the 
seat of justice, at a period when the judges of England held their posts 
at the will and pleasure of the crown, durante bene pladto. One of the 
loose favourites of the Prince of Wales being arraigned for felony, his 
master resolved to be present at the trial, hoping to overawe the stem 
independence of the judge ; Gascoigne, unmoved by hope, and unawed 
by fear, not only performed his duty by passing sentence on the culprit, 
but ordered the prince immediately into custody for assaulting him. 
The young man, who saw his error the moment he had committed the 
offence, acted with a greatness of mind not expected by the bystanders, 
when they considered the dissoluteness of his life, the strength of his 
passions, and the weakness with which he had resisted them. Submit- 
ting, without a murmur, to the orders of the court, he followed the 
tipstaff quietly to prison ; and when he ascended the throne never gave 
the chief justice reason to complain that he resented his conduct. 

GASSION, a native of Beam, and a marshal of France, in sixteen 
hundred and forty-three, mentioned in this place for the sake of record- 
ing an answer he made to an ecclesiastic, who, visiting him in his last 
illness, reproached the marshal for supporting certain opinions which 
the priest considered as not exactlv orthodox. ^' If I could persuade 
myself," said Gassion, ^* to believe the doctrine of transubstantiation, or 
that the Almighty Creator of the universe was actually present under 
any form in the church, more than he is in every part of the universe, I 
would pass the remainder of my days there in prayer and prostration ; 
but I perceive some of the most hardy of the advocates for the doctrines 
you enforce^ deport themselves in so unbecoming a manner in the house 
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of God, and iome of them so indifEbrent and careless in the performance 
of their religious duties, that I find it vo^ difficult to consider them aa 
in earnest, or that they believe what they profess. Is it possible that 
men, whom I see reeling from the effects of intemperance, to celebrate 
the holy mysteries — is it, I say, possible, that they can have any faith 
in the necessity, influence, and effect of them? IIow different, in this 
respect, was the conduct of the primitive church, which thought it so 
essential that the sacrament should be administered by the pure m 
band as well as heart, that, with a laudable, perhaps an unnecessary, 
precaution, there was an apartment in many of the ancient churches^ 
called the retreat, where the priest lived secluded for a week before he 
touched the bread and wine.** Some evidence of these places of seclu- 
sion, called, if I mistake not, Hebdomadaries, existed before the Frendi 
revolution in the cathedrals of Rouen, Bourges, and Verdun in Lorrain. 

GAY, JOHN, a silk-mercer, and a pleasing poet, patronised in oppo- 
sition to the minister of the day by the Duchess of Queensberry, who 
sacrificed the favour and splendour of a court, objects to most womeu 
of considerable importance, to her disinterested regard for the author 
of the Be^ars' Opera. This play, once so popular, and praised hj 
Swift and rope, certainly paints in alluring colours the ailventures of 
vicious audacity ; as strongly encouraging the crimes it exhibits, it was 
frequently censured by the late Henry and Sir John Fielding, whose 
position as magistrates gave them opportunities of observing. Gay is 
mentioned in this place for the purpose of pointing out and reprobating 
the following couplet, produced bv him for his monumental inscription, 
and now appearing m golden letters on his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey: 

This world^B a jest, and all things show it : 
I thought 80 once, but now I know it. 

A sentiment, in theory more false, and in practical influence more 
injurious, it is not easy to conceive ; and I consider it of the hi^iest 
importance to the interest of society, and to impressing serious truths on 
the minds of our rising generation, to resist, with the energy of truUi, 
and the firmness of strong conviction, a doctrine which threatens to be 
more destructive, as it is conveyed in an apparently harmless axiom, as 
tlie settled and last opinion of a man respected in his day for amiable 
manners and inoffensive life. This world is not a jest; he who 
travels with pain and anxiety the rugged road, who wakes to unrequited 
labour, and sleeps without refreshment; or even the more fortunate 
man, whose paths are apparently covered with flowers, but ultimately 
planted with thorns, wiU both tell us another tale. All things above, 
all around, and all underneath us^ confirm a different opinion; they 
feelingly tell us that the present is a scene of trial, toil, and preparation; 
an awful and momentous portion of existence, on the well or ill employ- 
ing of which the happiness or the misery of ten thousand times ten 
thousand years depends. To represent, as trifling and unimportant, so 
arduous a struggle between passion and reason, l^tween resolution and 
inBrndty, 1 cannot but consider as unchristian^ inexpedient, and crimi- 
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nal; it is like suj^osing the ocean wrought into tempest, or the raging 
dements set into an uproar^ to waft the hulk of a feather^ or to drown 
the dimensions of a fly. 

GENEROSITY, SPLE>a)ID, an extraordinary instance of. Mr. 
Walsh, a gentleman of very considerable property, who died a few years 
ance, bequeathed an estate of four thousand pounds a year to his niece, 
Mrs. Benn; but from negligence, resentment, or some other cause;, 
neither explained nor understood, left his next male heir and near rela- 
tion wholly unprovided. With an addition so important, and at a 
period which calculates to & fraction^ gratifications and expenses to keep 
pace with or exceed the most enormous rent-roll, the majority of man- 
kind would have sat down contented ; or, if any solicitude remained, it 
would have been in determining what species of luxury should dissipate 
the new acquisition. But Mrs. Benn, the subject and ornament of my 
present page, a very epicare in real and substantial luxury, declared, 
without hesitation, that her present income was adequate to all her 
wishes and all her wants, and reserving only a little Berkshire vllla^ 
endeared to her by early habits, and in which she had passed some or 
the fai^piest hours of her life, presented, and by effectual legal convey- 
ance actually made over, this princely bequest to her cousin ; a free and 
gratuitous gift, undogged with conditions, vast in its amount, and 
worth, at a moderate estimate, more than a hundred thousand 
POUNDS ! ! When a monied man has retired with so large a sum from 
the Stock Exchange, the sugar-house, from Asia, or Lombard-street, 
and will candidly confess that he has experi^ced, in acquiring, such an 
animating glow as Mrs Benn felt in parting with her property, I shall 
then, and not till then, allow there is some pleasure in the possession of 
wealth, independent of the mode of applying it. A modern dramatic 
writer, I believe a female, has taken some pains to prove that it is a 
common effect of money to enlarge the aff^tions and rouse the moral 
energies of the heart: in a word, that there is in the world a greater 
number of good rich than good poor people. I will not discuss a ques- 
tion so very difficult to decide ; for who can determine in what manner 
a necessitous man would have acted, had he been blessed with affluence? 
How entirely are we the creatures of accident, circumstance, and situa- 
tion : how often, under their imperious impressions, do we lose sight of 
reason, religion, and strong conviction. Yet I am inclined to think, that 
minds of a certain cast would be liberal in an alms-house, and miserly 
on a throne : 1 am clearly of opinion, that the lady, whose noble and 
beneficent act I have just related, however depressed her condition, 
would alleviate the distress of a fellow-creature with her only mite ; or, 
like Alfred, divide her last crust with a famished pilgrim. 

GERBERT, or GILBERT, a monk, in the latter part of the tenth 
century, born of poor but honest parents, at Auriliac, in Auvei^ie ; 
who, in addition to the general acquirements of a scholar, became a 
dexterous mechanic, an optician, and a watch-maker, at a period when 
timepieces were a rude display of rough mechanism. He was soon 
remarked for his abilities and diligence, and appointed ^rece^^tor t5^ 

u2 
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Robert the Second, kin^ of France, son of Kugh Capet, who raised 
him to the archbishopric of Rheiras: by the interest of his royal 
patron, and of the Emperor Otho the Third, who had also been his 
pupil, he was afterwards promoted to Ravenna, and finally ascended the 
throne of St. Peter, under the name of Sylvester the Second, being the 
first Frenchman who filled the papal chair. This pontiff is described 
by an invidious cotemporary as proud and ambitious; but his pride was 
to excel, and his ambition to be useful ; the fact is, his superior capacity 
and attainments excited envy in those who were too stupid or too indo- 
lent to imitate him ; and, in the impotent malignity of those times, they 
accused him of dealing with the devil. By these and other arts, Syl- 
vester became, for a short time, unpopular ; and, on a certain occasion, 
passing the streets of Rome without his customary attendants, was 
attack^ by the populace. A humourist, of that kind which often occurs 
in the lower classes of society, accidentally passing by, demanded *' What 
is the businessr " Business enough," said one of the crowd, ** and a 
very bad business ; our pope, the head of Christ's church, and God's 
vicegerent here on earth, is turned conjuror, and, sad to say, deals with 
the wicked one." *' Depend on it," answered the inquirer, *' you are 
mistaken ; if he had been a conjuror, they would never have made him 
pope." Convinced by this effectual but sarcastic species of extempo- 
raneous logic, the people dispersed, and the holy father passed on, with- 
out further molestation, to the palace of the Vatican. 

GIBBON, EDWARD, author of the History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; a work of el^ance, learning, and judg- 
ment. Yet an English reader, accustomed to the chaste simplicity of 
Clarendon and Hume, may regret that the authors language is so deeply 
tinctured with the Gallic idiom, that his epithets are numerous, his style 
poetic, and his periods flowery, in a degree inconsistent with a grave 
historical composition ; abundat dulcibus vitiis, may be applied to him ; 
for, with all his faults, where is the man who has not perused him with 
pleasure and instruction ? Resentment, or an early disposition to scep- 
ticism, evidentl)r tempted Mr. Gibbon out of his way, on the subject 
of religion, and its professors ; the same bias probably induced him to 
bring forward, on his canvas, the virtues of the apostate Julian, whom 
he calls the friend of mankind, and insists that he deserved the empire 
of the world ; while the vices of the Christian emperor, Constantine, 
are minutely detailed and dwelt on with evident pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. A candid but rational inq^uiry into the rise and progress of 
Christianity, to a certain extent, might be considered as a necessary part 
of his work ; the avarice and ambition of the priesthood, after the death 
of Constantine, the passive doctrines of Christianity, and the rage for 
monastic retirement, produced memorable effects ; but these were by no 
means sufficient reasons for converting his book into a history of here- 
sies, martyrs, ecclesiastical councils, and Trinitarian controversies. 
After such a career, to declare that he wishes to be at peace with all 
mankind, and that he is unwilling to offend the pope or the catholic 
clergy, is contradictory, if not absurd ; it is as il Sheridan/ after pro- 
nouncingluB wonderful philippic against Mr. Hastings, had approadied 
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bim with mild gratulation^ and oSen of peace and friendship. Mr. 
Gibbon's diffuse discussion of the Jewish, ragan, Persian, and German 
systems of religion, although affording much pleasant and instructive 
reading, augments enormously the bulk and price of his books ; and is, 
besides, travellhig out of his record. 

With these and other blemishes, it cannot be denied that Gibbon 
ranks high as an agreeable, well-informed writer, master of his subject, 
and that he is a gentleman as well as an author. The established clergy 
cannot easily forgive his observing that the doctrines they preach are 
far removed from their knowledge and belief;, the dissenters probably 
will not thank him for saying that tbey preserve the name without the 
substance of religion, that they indulge the licence without the temper 
of philosophy, and that they shake the pillars of Chri£tianity. What 
he says of Dr. Priestley, that there are passages in the doctor's works, 
some at which the priest, and some at which uie magistrate may trem- 
ble, was considered by the Unitarian as a compliment. Gibbon is 
described by Mr. Whittaker as brilliant, discursive, and strong, but 
neither clear, discriminating, nor precise; as having the wing of an 
eagle to support a long flight, but not possessing an eagle's eye to qualify 
him for minute research, but rather the optics of a common bird, and 
so led the more illustriously astray by his soaring wing. 

*' GIBRALTAR," says a late traveller, " with common prudence 
will scarcely ever be lost, but by corruption or the tedious and expen- 
sive operation of a blockade; and even then the chance is against 
the Spaniards, who might draw more advantages from that garrison, 
now, than if it were in their own possession, could they prevail on 
themselves to depart from Itheir sullen, inveterate, improvident mea- 
sures, and behave with common politeness and good policy. 

" The importance of Gibraltar will not be properly known, till after 
it is lost, or given up in some foolish negociation ; it is the possession 
of this precious rock which gives the English name a superiority in 
influence as well as consequence, in the countries that surround the 
Mediterranean. It must be kept for reasons of state, for national honour 
and glory, which, ministers know, cannot be estimated at pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. The Mediterranean is an important commercial sea, 
surrounded by more than seventy miUions of people ; and, as our eyes 
may hereafter be more open to tne revival of a trade nearer home, it 
is highly necessary to support our dignity among those nations who 
rejoice to see the English flag in those seas." 

Such are the opinions of an able writer ; yet there have been minis- 
ters and statesmen, who entertained a different opinion, and insisted 
that the expense of men and money necessary to man, and support 
such a fortress, is greater than any advantage derived from it. On 
such- a question the editor cannot speak, he only observes that the advo- 
cate for retaining and highly estimating Gibraltar, is a military man ; 
such a fortress, in the eye of a soldier, is like a picture of Guido's to a 
connoisseur, or an Otho to a collector of medals. 

GL£ICH£N, a German count, of the house of Swartzburg, whos« 
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life, from the singular circumstances with which it was accompanied^ 
has heen generaily considered as a romantic fabrication ; yet his uncom- 
mon adventures are related and considered as undenialde facts by 
sereral respectable Grerman writers, and are in some measure confirmed 
by a monumental inscription at Eiford, a city of Upper Saxony, whidi 
was copied by an £ngHsh traveller in the early part of the present cen- 
tury. On a voyage to the Levant, the ship in which the count sailed 
was taken by the infidels, who sold the unfortunate traveler and his 
companions as slaves ; and the subject of our present article, becoming 
the property of a wealthy Turk, was employ^ to work in his garden. 
Such a change of condition naturally depressed his s|»rits, but cond- 
dering patience as the great alleviator of calamity, and finding labo- 
rious occupation the best soother of care, he performed his daily task 
with diligence and alacrity, became a favourite with his employer, and 
undesignedly with another individual in the family. This was no less a 
person than his master's daughter, a young and beautiful woman, who, 
frequently visiting the garden for exercise, amusement, and cool shade, 
was struck by the person, air, and manners, of the Christian captive. 
The passions, those omnipotent levellers of all distinctions, are said to 
rage in eastern altitudes with a degree of violence, proportionate to the 
restrictions under which they are confined ; the passions in this instance 
predominated, but not without the guidance of reason ; the lady became 
enamoured of the count, but did not lose sight of prudence and virtue. 
Love, which like necessity is the mother of a thousand inventions, soon 
contrived an opportunity of communicating her wishes, which she 
avowed without scruple, but not without decorum ; the lady confessed 
that the happiness of her future life depended on his determination, and 
concluded with declaring, that if he would marry her on his arrival in 
his own country, she would procure him liberty and wealth, and accom- 
pany him to any part of the world he might cnoose for his future resi- 
dence. ** I should be the happiest man alive, were it in my power to 
accept your offer," replied the honest German; "but I will not 
abuse the confidence you have placed in me, by basely concealing my 
situation ; I have, madam, a wife and children plunged in the deepest 
distress, in consequence of being deprivetl of a husband and a father ; 
if you can assist an unhappy man, in restoring him to the arms of his 
family, it will be a noble, but must be a disinterested act. For although 
your beauty and merit are fully equal to whatever I could aspire to or 
imagine, I should prove myself wholly unworthy of the flattering offer 
you have made me, by giving you only half a heart, or by attempting 
to make you a return of those affections which have been long possessed 
by another.** '* The circumstance you mention need not be any impe- 
diment to our happiness," replied the Turkish female ; '' the undis- 
guised frankness with which you speak attaches me still stronger to 
you ; it is a common practice in this country, for those whose fortunes 
enable them, to have more than one wife ; and if I am the happy means 
of restoring you to your European mistress, she must be deficient in 
gratitude as well as common sense, and cannot properly estimate the 
invaluable present I make her, if she does not think herself more obliged 
to me than tx) any person on earth, for restoring the man she loves, in 
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«iy way, and under afiy eonditions." It is not pax>bable that a man 
situated precisdy as the count was, would long resist such a powerful 
pleader, or be obstinate in so curious a dispute ; making a compromise^ 
for which we can scarcely blame him, between his desire to be releasedi 
and his fidelity to his absent wife, he accepted the tempting offer ; ii| 
a few weeks, tne party escaped, and after a prosperous voyage, the count, 
with a cargo of beauty, wealth, hope, and fear, arrived in safety at 
Venice. Having stipulated with his fair companion that the business 
should be communicated to his wife, previous to consummation, he 
despatched a messenger to that lady the moment of his arrival, inform- 
ing ner of his return, and of the means by which he procured his liberty; 
observing that he could not venture to see her till he knew how to pro- 
ceed. The fond wife, enraptured at her husband's return, did not stay 
to write, but flying on the wings of love, rested neither night nor day 
till she found herself in his arms ; but the moment she had recovered 
from her transports, insisted on being introduced to the lovely fugitive, 
to whom she was indebted for the happiness she enjoyed. The two 
females soon became intimate friends; the condition attached to the 
eount s recovering his liberty, was agreed to without reluctance, and the 
authority of the church, by a dispensation from Rome^ confirmed a 
apecies of marriage which lias generally been forbidden. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, a pleasing writer in verse, and a suc- 
cessful compiler in natural history; wno, with impediments in his 
address, person, and temper, sufficient to have kept down most men in 
ihe depths of obscurity, attained a share of literary eminence and emo- 
lument, which, with common prudence, might have protected the re- 
mainder of his life from the irritating uncertainties of want. But the 
moment he had twenty guineas in his pocket, it was his general custom 
to disappear, in order, as was generally supposed, to gratify without 
interruption, his appetite for luxury and voluptuousness. By amorous 
and other propensities* not suited to the finances of an autnor, he so 
rapidly reduced the produce of his pen, which, in the course of fourteen 
years, is said to have amounted to more than eight thousand pounds, 
that he was seldom free from pecuniary embarrassment. Had he de- 
voted half this sum to necessary sustenance, or the whims of capricious 
indulgence, the rest would have purchased a comfortable annuity, with 
which he might have laughed at the world, and defied the booksellers, 
who accuse him of raising money from their credulity, on the faith of 
works, which he never had resolution, ability, or design to undertake. 
Such conduct was fraudulent and highly culpable; the pressure of a 
creditor, or vanity, a prominent feature in his character, perhaps taught 
him to over-rate his powers ; or death, the great dissipator of all purposes, 
prevented the performance of his promise. The advantages which 
Goldsmith possessed, and the little use he made of them, in promoting 
the happiness and credit of his private life, point him out as a wamins 
beacon which cannot be too often considered by young men, whom I 
would wish to teach a portion of necessary pride ; — the honest manly 
pride of independence, which, diligently seizing the golden hours of 
youth and opportunity^ to turn them to good account, will not sujBTer the 
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Worthkss drones of faSij, apathy, and intemperanoe» to seduce them 
from ^e great work of hfe. In the decline of health, fame, and fortune, 
the very men to whose vicious absurdities they have given up their 
nights and days, will be the first to desert them, ridicule their difficul- 
ties, expose their weakness, and insult their distress. 

Of Goldsmith's productions in verse, I have always preferred Reta« 
liation, which he wrote not long before his death, in answer to certain 
illiberal attacks which had been made on his person, country and dialect; 
in a dub of which he was a member, and where wit sometimes sparkled 
at the expense of good nature. It commenced with the following 
words: 

When Scarron of old his companions invited, 

Each guest brought a dish, and the whole was united ; 

If our landlord will furnish us beef and some fish. 

Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish. 

The poet then compares every one of his associates to some dainty 
eatable: 

Our Dean shall be ven*son just fresh from the plains ; 
Our Burke shall be tongue with a garnish of brains. 
Our Gamck *8 a salad, for in him we see, 
Oi(, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree. 

After enjoying the imaginary treat, the poet, as is not uncommon at 
feasts, supposes himself and friends to have pushed about the bottle so 
briskly that they are unable to sit in their chairs; he calls out lustily 
for more liquor, and as his companions are prostrate before him in the 
temporary death of intoxication, pronounces an epitaph on each of them. 

Here, waiter, more wine, let me sit while I *m able, 
'Till all my companions sink under the table. 
Then with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder and tell what I think of the dead. 
Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
I scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, bom for the universe, narrowM his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Who too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing while they thought of dining : 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot too rash, for a drudge disobedient. 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 

The description of Mr. Burke's brother ishumorousy and, at the time 
it was written^ characteristic and appropriate. 

Here lies honest Richard whose fette I must sigh at, 
Alas ! that such frolic should now be so quiet ; 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim. 
Now cracking a jest, now cracking a limb ! 
Indeed so provoking a devil was Dick, 
That we wishM him full ten times a day at Old Nick 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vein. 
As often we wished to liave Dick back again. 
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The eompUment to Mr. Cumberland is neat 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care* 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 

His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 

And comedy wonders at being so fine. 

Say whence has good Richard this malady caught. 

Of drawing his characters thus without fault ? 

Was he sick of pursuing each pitiful elf, 

And tirM at last, did he draw from himself? 

Then follows an epitaph on Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, * the 
scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks.' Goldsmith next proceeds to 
Rosdus. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can, 

An abridgment of all that is pleasing in man ; 

As an actor, confess'd without rival to shine, 

And if not a first wit, in the very first line. 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art ; 

Like an ill.judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And beplastered with rouge his own natural red ; 

On the stage, he was natural, easy, affecting, 

*Twas only that when he was off he was acting. 

Tho' secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick. 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick ; 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack. 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowM what came. 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 

*Till his relish grown callous almost to disease, 

Who pepper*d the highest was surest to please. 

On another member of the dub, the satirist, like his subject, was 
pleasant ; this was Mr. Hickey a worthy practitioner in the law, proba- 
hlj not yet efiaced from the memory and esteem of the editor and many 
of his readers; having done justice to his good qudities. Goldsmith 
confesses he had but one fault, but that one *' was a thumper ; '* after 
naming many foibles and exciting the reader's curiosity by a variety of 
questions, he persists in asking what the fault is, 

—-^ _ Come tell it, and bum ye, 

He was — ^-— could he help it, a special attorney. 

The deafness of the late excellent Sir Joshua Reynolds is well managed. 

Here Reynolds reclines, and to tell you my mind, 

He leaves not a wiser, or better behind ; 

To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 

When they judged without taste, he was still hard of hearing. 

When they talkM of their Raphaels, Corr^gio, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 
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Nothing but their merit could excuse my introducing sucb coplcfus 
extracts, and perhaps many of my readers prefer Dr. Goldsmith's 
Deserted Village, wnich certainly has many beauties, although of a dif- 
ferent kind. It has been observed, I know not how truly, that the 
depopulation he so poetically deplores in that fine piece of declamation^ 
is no where to be seen, and that the disorders he laments are only in his 
own imagination. Dr. Croldsmith, with all his merits, at lengdi fell a 
sacrifice to an obstinate perseverance in the use of James's powders, 
contrary to the advice of an able physician ; this medicine has undoubtedly 
saved tne lives of thousands, but in the hands of ignorance and temerity 
has been productive of considerable misery. 

GOOD NATURE. It has been observed by a modern writer that 
there is no word in any language but our own exactly expressive of thift 
desirable temper of mind. Tms question I will not decide, yet if good 
nature is not known by name, there is abundant proof of its actually 
and frequently existing hi other countries. The following instance of 
it occurred in the private life of Louis the XIV., whose public charac- 
ter I have often loaded with execrations. In a gay party at Versailles, 
an opportunity offered for the King's producing, what he thought, a 
facetious story, but which in telling was rather insipid. One of the 
company soon after leaving the room, his majesty said, ^* I am sure you 
must all have obsanred how very uninteresting my anecdote was ; '* the 
persons present agreed *' that it was not exactly what they had been 
taught to expect." " I did not recollect," said the king, " till I com- 
menced my narrative, that the turn of it reflected very severely on the 
immediate ancestor of the Prince of Armagnac, who has just quitted us, 
and on this, as on every other occasion, I think it far better to spoil a 
^ood story than distress a worthy man." This is a practical exempli- 
fication of real unadulterated good nature, and perhaps was the source 
of Pope's admirable couplet: 

CursM be the verse, how smooth soe'er it flow, 
Which tends to make one honest man my foe ; " 

■a sentiment by the way more attended to by the monarch than the 
poet. 

This amiable forbearance exerted by the French king pleases me m<Mre 
than any incident I ever recorded, and almost tempts me to exdaimi 
for this one deed be aU his faults forgiven. It is not often that a wit» 
particularly a royal wit, for in the buoyancy of juvenile vanity Louis 
at a certain time affected that character, it is not often that such persons 
will sacrifice the saying a good thing to the feelings of another man. 
To run all risks and dtish at every thing, is, generally speaking, the 
motto for a sayer of good things, as well as a man of intrigue. Fortune, 
Venus, and Minerva, alike favour the bolfl, and he who resolves to say 
whatever comes uppermost, must be very unfortunate if he does not 
sometimes hit on something worth repeating. It is not improbable that 
my readers may be acquainted with persons of this cast, who, though 
illiterate and stupid, are able to perplex men of real worth and ability, 
and stalk through life as clever filknvs on the stilts oi impudence and 
imposture. 
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I return to Louis, the nme sorardgn, whose ambitioa and bigotry 
'demoted Europe and drove thousands of his best sul^ects into exile ; the 
«une man was pleasant, amiable, and endearing ; in sdudarship he was 
not profound, but he possessed and cultivated a correct taste. Havii^ 
expended millions on Versailles, to a friend who ventured to doubt if 
after all it was a complete palace^ he replied as follows : '* Perhaps not, 
«nd in that case I may have been doing that, which many wiser princes 
tfian myself have been doing half their lives, laying out a gi^t deal of 
money on an unworthy favourite." One admirable singi£uity in this 
Crallic king deserves the attention of every crowned head ; Louis the 
XlVth would not indulge himself, nor permit the junior members of his 
family to indulge themselves, in personal raillery against private indivi- 
duals. ** Such sallies,** he would sav, *'from the mouth of a king are 
^underbolts and poisoned arrows.' The dauphiness on a certain 
occasion, in one of those whispers which are meant to be heard* 
remarked, that an old officer present was the^ugliest creature she had 
^ver beheld. '^ I esteem him as the handsomest man in my dominions,'' 
said the king, with a severe look, and in an elevated tone of voice, '^ he 
is one of my best officers and bravest defenders, and I insist on vour 
immediately making an apology for the gross indecorum you have been 
guilty of.** When ne was informed of the death of his viJet Bontemps^ 
tears started from his eyes, '* 1 have lost,'* said the king, " a man to whose 
conversation 1 have listened for fifty years with pleasure and improve- 
ment; he never in a single instance betrayed the confidence I placed in 
iiim, and in all that time I never heard him speak ill of any one person." 

GORDIER, JOHN ANDREW, a respectable and wealthy young 
man, bom in Jersey, in the early part of the eighteenth century, of 
inoffensive life and correct manners. Having been attached for several 
years to a beautiful and accomplished young woman in the island of 
Ouemsey, he had surmounted those difficulties which always increase 
and strengthen the passion of love;, and the day for leading his mistress 
to tlie altar at length was fixed. After giving the necessary directions 
for the reception of his intended wife, at the time appointed, in full 
health and high spirits, he sailed for Guernsey. The impatience of love 
on such an occasion need not be described, hours were years and a few 
leagues ten thousand miles. The land of promise at length appears, he 
leaps on the beach, and without waiting for refreshment or his servant 
and baggage, sets out alone and on foot for that house which he had so 
often visitail. The servant, who quickly followed, was surprised at 
being informed that his roaster had not yet arrived ; having waited in 
anxious expectation until midnight, the apprehensions of the lady and 
her family were proportionate to the poignancy of their feelings and 
the circumstances of the case ; messengers were sent at the dawn of day 
to examine and inquire in different quarters, without success. After 
<days of dreadful suspense and nights of unavailing anxiety, the corpse 
of the unfortunate Gordier was at length discovered in a cavity amona 
the rocks, disfigured with many wounds, but no circumstance appeared 
on which to ground suspicion or even to hazard conjecture concerning 
the perpetrator of so foul a murder. The regret of both families for a 
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good young man thus cut off in the meridian of life and expectation, by 
a cnid ass^sin, was increased bv the mystery in which it was enve* 
loped ; the anguish of the young lady was not of a species which relieve8> 
itself by external effusion and loud lamentation, she never shed a tear, 
** but let concealment, like a worm i' th* bud, feed on her damask 
cheek,** she pined in thought. . 

Her virtues and her b^uty having excited general admiration, the 
family, after a few years, was prevailed on to permit M. Galliard, a 
merchant of the island, to become her suitor, in hope that a second lover 
might gradually withdraw her attention from the lamented catastrophe 
of her first In submission to the wishes of her parents, but with 
repeated and strong declarations tliat she would never marry Galliard, 
he was occasionally admitted ; but the unhappy woman found it diffi* 
cult to suppress a certain involuntary antipathy which she always felt 
whenever he approached. Such was the ardour of passion, or such the 
fascinating magic of her charms, repulse only increased desire, and 
Galliard persisted in his unwelcome visits, frequently endeavouring, but 
in vain, to prevail on the unfortunate lady to accept a present from 
his hands. It was remarked by her friends that he was particularly 
urgent to present her with a beautiful trinket of expensive workmanship 
and valuable materials, which she positively and firmly refused, adding^ 
with a correctness of sentiment^ and propriety of conduct, not always 
observed by women on such occasions, that it was base, dishonourable, 
and mean, to receive favours from a man whose hand she never would 
accept. But Galliard^ by earnestness, assiduity, and by exciting pity, the 
common resource of artiul men, had won over the mother to second Iiis 
wishes; in her desire to forward his suit, she had, during the night, 
fixed the trinket in question to her daughter's watch-chain^ and forbade 
her, on pain of maternal displeasure, to remove this token of unaccepted 
love. 

The health of the fair mourner had been considerably impaired by 
her sufferings, and the mother of the murdered man, who had ever 
regarded her with the tenderest affection, crossed the sea to visit her, 
to offer her every consolation in her power, and, what in such cases is 
always the most soothing consolation, to mingle tears with her*s. 
The sight of one so nearly rdated to her first, her only love, called 
forth a thousand melancholy ideas in her mind ; she recounted many 
little incidents, which lovers only consider as important, to the old 
lady, who fondly enquired into, and anxiously listened to, every 
minute particular concerning her beloved son. It was during one of 
these conversations^ that the afflicted female sunk in a convulsion on 
the floor ; and while her relations were conveying her towards a sofa, 
their terror was considerably augmented, by obsmring, that the eyes 
of Mrs. Gordier were instantaneously caught by the glittering append* 
age to the lady*s watch-chain, that wdl-known tok^i of her son's 
affection, which, with a loud voice, frantic gesture, and disordered 
countenance, she declared, her son had purchased, as a etft for his wm- 
tress, previous to his last departure for Guernsey. With a dreadful 
look, in which horror^ indignation, wonder, and suspicion were alter-^ 
BAtely mingled^ she repeated tins extraordinary circumstance as wdl 
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-as the agitated state of her feeKngs would pennit, to the victim of 
affliction, during the interval of a short recovery. The moment the 
poor sufferer understood that the splendid toy she had hitherto so 
much despised, was once in the possession of Gordier, the intelligence 
seemed to plant new daggers into her heart ; she made an effort to 
press it to her lips, her eves, for a moment, exhibited the wild stare 
•of madness, stung to its highest pitch by the envenomed dart of horri- 
ble conviction, then crying out, '< Oh murderous villain ! ** she expired 
in the arms of an attendant. After such a discovery, it seems scarcely 
necessary to unfold the circumstances of this mysterious assassination : 
Galliard, enamoured of, and envying Gordier the possession of his 
mistress, had evidently wav-laid nim from the port, murdered, and 
plundered him of the trinket ; hoping that after his death he might 
possess a jewel far more precious. On being charged with the crime, 
ne denied it, but with evident confusion and equivocation ; and, while 
the injured family were dispatching a messenger for the officers of 
justice, he confirmed their suspicions by suicide, and an impious 
letter left in his apartment 

GOVERNMENT, a strong one. '' The safety and firmness of 
any government may be best judged of by the rules of architecture, 
which teach us, that the pyramid, of all figures is the most difficult 
to be shaken or overthrown, as having the broadest base. The 
ground of all government is popular confidence, but if, in any instance, 
tiie aff^ections, opinions, and interests of the people should be crossed 
and alienated, this will be reversing the pyramid, which, provided it 
be balanced with skill, and supported by care, may stand for a while, 
if the elements are calm and untroubled." 

This rational system of conducting the government of a country, by 
the mild influence of mutual attachment and confidence, laid down by 
Sir William Temple, may be contrasted with the disciplinarian system 
of Machiavel. 

*' The man who drives the political machine," says the cunning 
Italian, ^' must take care that his hooks and staples ha driven home, 
, and that his chains are strong; that his horses move in well-tried 
harness, and that in each of their mouths there be a sharp curb ; 
freely using his whip, holding a tight rein, and keeping a firm seat, he 
may go where he will, and travel at any rate he pleases. It is not 
at all necessary, that the cattle under his management should know 
by what point of the compass he is steering ; only furnish them with 
good provender, and, if you cunningly manage them, you may do with 
them whatever you please.'* 

GRAY, WILLIAM, a modern poet, of highly cultivated talents, 
remarkable for the general harmony of his verse, splendid metaphor, 
sonorous and majestic metre ; yet nis phraseology is affected, the tex- 
ture of his sentences complex, and his meaning sometimes obscure ; 
he who runs, cannot in every instance read Gray. His brilliant redun- 
dancies have been discussed by the critic, and ridiculed by the drama- 
tist, yet what compositions are more generally read than the Church** 
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yard Elegy, fak Deieeiit of Odin, and the imprendve fuAoB ai lii» 
Ode to AdTcnity ? I wiU not deny, that I penned his poems with 
more pleasure, when a youngs man, than since I have heen on the 
wrong side of six and thirty ; but, perhaps, this may be said of all 
works of imagination. His epithets, though it is aJmost heresy to 
praise them, at once exquisitdy classical and descriptively com- 
pound, delight me with all their faults : they are the dukia vitia of 
a poet 

It was the fault or the misfortune of Mr. Gray, to possess and to 
indulge acute feelings, and morbid sensibility, which disturbed the 
tranquillity of his life, deprived him of the friendship of Horace 
Walpole, and, although as a literary man he was fortunate and suo- 
cessful, gave an air of disappointment to his manners, and, at times, 
something nearly approaching to fretfiilness to his conversation. 
With so mvLch cause for exultation, and so little for rational discontent, 
could he have prevailed on himself to take things as he found them, this 
trifling, this common-place advantage, would have saved him many 
a bitter pang : an entertaining, a useful work might be written on 
the eccentricities and puerile symptoms of men of genius ; something 
also might be said on their obvious errors being copied by a servile 
train of imitators. 

GREY, LfORD, a companion of the Duke of Monmouth in his 
ill-concerted fatal descent, and an aooompUce or director of the Rye- 
house plot, who, in the reign of King Charles the Second, married, 
with every appearance of mutual auction, Mary, the daughter of 
George, Earl of Berkeley ; but, a few years after, taking advantage 
of the intercourse this connexion affiirded, prevailed on Henrietta, the 
skter of his wife, a lively imprudent girl of eighteen, to elope from 
her father's house, and to live with him in a state of adultery : thus 
deserting an amiable woman of irreproachable manners, and superior 
in beauty, disposition, intellect, and accomplishment, to the polluted 
object of his choice. It is not necessary to describe the fedings of 
a father and mother, remarkable for strict attention to the education 
of their children ; impdled by duty, and stimulated by just resentment, 
they sought redress from a court of law, against this rude invader of 
domestic peace. During the trial, which took place in the Court of 
King's Bench, at the time Sir Francis Pemberton presided, it was 
necessary, for the purposes of legal investigation, that the countess of 
Berkdey should app^r : her infatuated ami ruined daughter fami- 
liarly leaning on the arm of ha: destroyer, naturally augmented the 
distress of this unhappy parent. After suppresang, as far as she was 
able, the agonies of a fond distracted mother. Lady Berkeley proceeded, 
in a faultering voice, to give her evidence ; observing, that Lord and 
Lady Grey had lived several years in a state of uninterrupted harn»ony, 
till the fatal partiality, which is the subject of our present page, was 
suspected. Justly alarmed, they took an early opportunity of remon- 
strating with his lordship on the baseness and barbturity of his conduct ; 
be acknowledged that it could not be defended, and prcwaised to set 
out for France in « few days, accompuiied by his wife, and said^ ' that 
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if I woald tend my daughter to Lady Dursley's, where he never 
Tisited, they would meet no more, and endeavour to foi^t each other.' 
But the first intelligence I received in the morning, was, that my 
deluded girl had left her father's house in the dead of night" 

After a variety of evidence had heen examined, to fix the act df 
carrying off upon Lord Grey, Lady Henrietta insisted on heing sworn, 
which, after some altercation between the counsel, was agreed to by the 
court : she then positively and solemnly declared, that her departure 
from her father's house was her own solitary, unassisted, act ; that so 
far from Lord Grey's being conscious of, present at, or aiding in, her 
escape, she did not see him for many days after her arrival in London^ 
nor was she then able to get sight of him, till after a long search in a 
hackney coadi he was discovered, and sent for out of a coffee-house, 
under the Piazza of Covent-garden. This guilty pupil of irresistible 
impulse concluded, by declaring, that she was of an age when the 
law allowed her to decide for herself ; that she was the best judge of 
what was most likely to conduce to her own happiness ; that the step 
she had taken, was not the effect of a hasty, sudden thought, but 
grounded on mature consideration ; and that she was prepared to 
meet the consequences. The court was struck with astonisnment at 
such firmness and resolution in so young a creature ; and the chief 
justice, with a stern look, severely reprimanded her, as well for her 
criminal conduct and cruelty towards her sister, as her present unbe- 
coming language, and audacious deportment. He thanked God, he was. 
not the man who had seduced her from the path of duty, as well 
as natural affection, for what would be his anguish in the hour of 
compunction, which would surely, sooner or later, come ? He hoped 
that their sufferings in this world would diminish their punishment in 
the next. Sir Francis then proceeded to sum up the evidence, and 
the jury, actuated rather by the laudable feelings of nature* and strong 
conviction, than by any positive evidence of my lord's actually enticing 
and carrying her ofi^, (for the opposite counsel alleged, that the 
adulterous intercourse afterwards, supposing it to be proved y had 
nothing to do with the present indictment, but was another offence,, 
and might, if the parties chose it, be the subject of another species 
of prosecution) the jury pronounced a verdict of guilty on Lord Grey 
and his accomplices. 

The earl of Berkeley now desired t]|at his daughter might be 
delivered to him, to this the court agreed; but the lady, to the surprise 
of every one present, declared herself a married womauy and Mr. 
Turner, a friend of Lord Grey's coming forward with satisfactory 
proofs of the marriage, claimed his wife. Lord Berkeley still per> 
severed in his demand, but Henrietta insisting that she would accom- 
pany her husband : her father, with a party of friends, previously 
assembled for the purpose, proceeded to seize her person by violence^ 
the opposite party resisted, a tumult ensued, swords were drawn, and 
the court thrown into confusion. The chief justice in vain enjoined 
all parties to keep the peace, but the disturbance increasing, he ordered 
his tipstaff* to secure the lady, and convey her to the King^s Bench, 
prison ; on Mr. Turner's asking if he mignt not accompany his wife. 
Sir Francis Pemberton observed that it waa & a>tt%.w%^ VM5f^x:dgsi^^ \s^ 
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that he had no authority to separate man and wife. The lady oon« 
tinned in custody, accompanied by Mr. Turner, till the last day of 
term, and^ notwithstanding the verdict of the jury, the seducer and 
his myrmidons escaped unpunished. Mr. Turner I cannot help con- 
sidering as a convenient friend, a man of straw, set up by Lord Grey, 
who foresaw, that if some superior claim was not estabhshed, Henn« 
etta would be restored to her family. 

To those readers who may wish to trace the serpentine course of 
Lord Grey, it will be sufficient to say, that on the discovery of the 
Rye-house plot he was taken into custody, but, contriving to intoxicate 
the messengers, escaped into Holland. Accompanying the Duke of 
Monmouth in his expedition, his lordship's courage is said to have 
failed at the battle of Sedgemoor: he was taken prisoner and obtained 
a pardon at the expesne of his estate ; by his associates he was accused 
of a treacherous intercourse previous to the action. Possessing a con- 
siderable share of versatility ; convinced that the headstrong infatua- 
tions of James must end in ruin ; and perhaps uniting pcJicy with 
revenge, he joined early with the party who introduced King William, 
was created by him Earl of Tankerville, and successively appointed 
first Commissioner of the Treasury, a Lord Justice, in the king's 
absence, and Privy Seal. Bl *sted in character, but professing to the 
last that she did not repent the sacrifice she had made, Henrietta, lost 
to her family, the world, and herself, lived and died in retirement 
and obscurity ; the particulars of her story were caught up and em- 
bellished by Mrs. Manly, the author of Atlantis, the flimsey and 
licentious novel manufacturer of her day. 

GUILLOTINE, an instrument of death, which separates the head 
from the trunk by instantaneous execution, and, acting on the infalli- 
ble principle of gravity and accelerated motion, is supposed to be free 
from the accidents to which a living executioner is exposed ; his skill 
and expedition depending on the keenness of his axe, the strength 
of his arm, and the firmness of his nerves. Although this maclune 
was improved and introduced into France by a physician from whom it 
takes its name, so late as seventeen hundred and ninety-one, the 
maiden, an instrument resembling it, was made use of in the forest of 
Hardwicke in Yorkshire, previous to and during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. In the parliament house at Edinburgh, what may be 
called a Guillotine is also shewn, by which, in the year fifteen hundred 
and eighty was beheaded Douglas Earl of Morton and Regent of 
Scotland. Descriptions of them may be seen in HoUingshead, and in 
the borders of Mole's map of Yorkshire ; and those who have been 
present at the driving in of large piles in embankments and harbours, 
may form an idea of their mode of acting, tolerably accurate. But 
this instrument, calculated and designed to diminish pain and abridge 
the agonies of death, has been caught up as the watch-word of a party 
to throw disgrace and obloquy on the French revolution, because a 
sanguinary band of despotic usurpers imbrued their hands without 
remorse in the blood of all who opposed them. Witli equal justice, an 
Fnglishman might deny the praise of disinterested patriotism to 
Hampden and Ludlow, because CTOTxrKeVL^«& ^ tyrant, or deny the 
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benefits of the restoration, because Charles the second was an unprin- 
dpled profligate, and his subjects fools, for not tying up his hands by 
previous conditions. It has been observed by those who object to the 
guillotine, that if we deprive public executions of their customary- 
apparatus, formality and delay, we shall familiarize the mind to and 
lessen the horror of bloodshed, which on every principle of policy, 
feeling, and religion, ought never to be familiarized : that our hearts 
by such methods would be gradually hardened, and that we might at 
last return to the abominations of gladiators and human sacrifices. 

HAMPDEN, JOHN, grandson of the patriot who resisted the pay- 
ment of ship-money, in the reign of King Charles the first, and knight 
of the shire for the county of Buckingham. The subject of our present 
article, after a life which exhibited much to praise, much to pity, and 
more to blame, addressed the following words of advice to his friends 
and acquaintance a few hours before his death; it ought to be premised, 
that in sixteen hundred and eighty-four, he was fined forty thousand 
pounds for a real or pretended conspiracy, and that, in sixteen hundred 
and eighty-eight, he was tried and found guilty of high treason, but 
saved from execution by the revolution. '^Having been for a long 
time," says Mr. Hampden, '* under God's afflicting hand, I think myseS 
obliged to examine my conscience, concerning the causes for which so 
many signal misfortunes have happened unto me ; and I freely confess 
that, among many heinous sins, there is one which more especially 
causes me great trouble, to which I was prompted by pride and vanity, 
so natural to the levity of youth and the corrupted heart of man. 
Although my education was pious and religious, and a firm conviction 
of the truth of the christian revelation was implanted in my mind, yet, 
to obtain the reputation of a mf, I assumed the character of an unbeliever, 
and maintained the doctrines of infidelity. My arguments, I confess; 
were weak, and as such I considered them at the moment; yet I had 
the folly and presumption to assert, among my acquaintance, that they 
were unanswerable, by which unwarrantable conduct I am fearful that 
I have led others into opinions and practices contrary to religion and 
morality. I therefore think it my duty to make this confession ; to the 
end, that if I should die before I can speak with those whom I have 
perverted, they may return to the way of God ; for 1 solemnly protest, 
that the opinions I used to be so forward in maintaining, were wholly 
and solely the offspring of vanity, and an affectation of knowing better 
than my neighbours. It is, therefore, my earnest and last wish to have 
published and distributed this declaration, which I make with the most 
unfeigned sorrow for having ofiended God, and in the humble hope 
that he will pardon my sins, through the mediation of Jesus Christ. I 
entreat all those who have been seduced by my example, to consider the 
imminent danger they are in, and beseech them to deliver themselves, 
without delay, from divine judgment, which here or hereafter will most 
assuredly overtake them, if they persist in their present evil courses." 

HARRISON, JOHN, an eminent mechanic, raised to fame and 
independence by his celebrated timepiece, which he produced to the 
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woM as an unerrii^ instmmeiit for finding the longitode. ** The lon- 
gitade of any pkce is its distance, east or west, from any other given 
point, and what we want is a method of finding out at sea how far we 
aire got to the eastward or westward of the place fi'om which we sailed. 
The application of a time>keeper to this discovery is founded upon the 
following principles: The surface of the earth is divided, for the pur- 
pose of calculation, into three hundred and sixty equal parts, (by 
imaginary lines drawn from north to south,) which are called degrees 
of longitude, and the daily revolution of the earth, eastward, round its 
own axis, is performed in twenty-four hours; consequently, in that 
period, each of these imaginary lines, or degrees, becomes successivdy 
opposite to the sun, which makes the noon, or precise middle of the day, 
at each of those d^ees. It follows, that from the time any one oT 
those lines passes the sun, till the next passes, must be exactly four 
minutes; for the number of minutes contained in twenty-four hours,^ 
bang divided by three hundred and sixty, will give precisely that quan- 
tity ; so that for every d^ree of longitude that we sail westward, it will 
be noon with us four minutes later ; and for every d^;ree eastward, four 
minutes sooner, and so in proportion for any greater or less quantity. 
Now the exact time of the day, at the place where we are, can be ascer- 
tained by well-known and easy observations of the sun, if visible for a 
few minutes, at almost any period of his progress, provided it is ten 
d^ees above the place of his rising or setting, or not within an hour of 
its meridian. If, therefore, at any time, when such observation is made, 
a time-keeper tells what o'clock it is at the place from which we sailed,. 
oar kngitudjC is clearly discovered. To do this, it is not necessary that 
a watch should perform its revolutions precisely in that space of time 
which the earth takes to perform hers ; it is only required &at it should 
invariably poform it, and with regularity, in some knoum time,** Such 
were the avowed merits of Mr. Harrison's timepiece, but he was not 
content without attempting to display his literary qualifications — he 
WOULD BE AN AUTHOR. Deaf to the entreaties of friendship and afiec- 
tion, and apparently stimulated by a jealous fear diat others would 
assume the merit of Au ingenuity, he published " A description concern- 
11^ such mechanism as will afibrd a true mensuration of time ;" a work 
which, at once technically obscure, grammatically erroneous, and elabo- 
rately unintelligible, exposed its author, otherwise a respectable cliarac- 
ter, to ridicule and reproach. Many admired but none could read the 
book ; his family sighed, and his patron blushed ; they saw with con- 
cern that Mr. Harrison, with all his merits, was incapable of commit- 
ting his ideas to paper; that he was not able to explain his own 
inventions; the cntics attempted a translation, some of them accused 
him of wilfully and selfishly wrapping up in mystery and darkness 
important communications which tne public had a right to have ckarly 
and candidly explained, as a small return fcnr the splendid reward he 
bad received. From this charge oi equivocation and dishonesty I am 
inclined to acquit him, althougn it cannot be denied that, on the most 
important points, his information is scanty and unsatisfactory, and that 
tiot a single d^aWin^ of the escapements or palels, of which he boasted '' 
80 much, accompamed his publication. The bounty bestowed on him 
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TWENTY THOUSAND pounim; whether the benefits prodaeed by the 
perfection of his time-keepers were adequate to such a reward, I am not 
qualified to determine ; yet he declar^ that he never met with itdtable 
encouragement^ an assertion not very creditable to his gratitude or good 
sense. If such were the prevalent impressions on his mind, we cannot 
be surprised at Mr. Harrison and the commissioners of lonsitude, meet* 
ing with reserve, and parting with disgust. I am informed by a friend, 
engaged in pursuits collaterally connected with the object of Mr. Harri- 
son's studies, that his timepieces were carried to the highest pitch of 
mechanical perfection ; but from the intentional or accidental ooscurity 
of his explanations, tgeneral science and practical utility will be 
very little improved; for the construction of these admirable pieces 
of mechanism is so nice and complicated, that they require the constant 
attention of an artist equal in skill and experience to the original 
inventor. 

HAWKINS, SIR JOHN, an historian of music without taste, and a 
bii^apher of Dr. Johnson without the necessary information, but useful 
as a justice of peace, and respectable as chairman at a quarter sessions. 
Not content with the possession of such merits, this aspiring magistrate 
essayed to twine the laurel round his civic crown, an attempt in which 
he failed; and attaching ridicule to the solemn pedantry of his charac- 
ter, was unmercifully lashed by the wits and poets of his day. fo 
John considers all modern music. as absurd and unnatural, and in what 
he calls a history of that science, after neglecting, or slightly mention- 
ing, persons and circumstances, obviously interesting and important, 
devotes large portions of his heavy quarto volumes to me petty aetail of 
obscure clubs, alehouse biography, and chimney-comer anecdote, which 
he relates with the minute precision, and frequently the technical phrase, 
of a conveyancer. The honour of knighthood, conferred upon him by 
King George the Third, and the more substantial comfort of keeping a 
coach, are circumstances which appear to have generally predominated 
in his mind, and are frequently mentioned by him with considerable 
triumph and evident satisuction. Long and tedious harangues against 
the loose morals and extravagancies of the age, were also favourite sub- 
jects of declamation with him ; these, in a man who presided over the 
police of Westminster, although trying to the patience of a hearer or a 
reader, might be endured ; but it was strangely inconsistent with the 
character of a severe moralist, to preserve, in his weighty books, indecent 
ballads and obscene songs from that oblivion to which they would 
otherwise have been consigned. It has been observed of the knight's 
Life of Dr. Johnson, that the writer knows and relates more of every 
person he mentions, than of the man whose lifi^ he professes to describe; 
there is, however, a considerable portion of general information and 
literary anecdote. Sir John Hawkins was a raker togetlier of antiqua* 
rian fragments, a scavenger among dusty shelves and obsolete chronicles ; 
a diligent collector of the rubbish of oilier times ; and he who, like the 
editor of this collection, shall wade through the five oppressive massy 
volumes on music, will sometimes meet with something to enliven the 
gloom ; if these occur but seldom, let him not despair ; he will> at all 
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events, be entitled to the praise of diligence, patience, and indefatigable 
resolution. 

HAYLEY, WILLIAM, a sensible writer, and harmonious versifier; 
the poet of rational liberty, who exhibited early in life every appearance 
of idiotism ; but the clouds of fatuity being gradually dispelled, he has 
attained considerable literary eminence. The notes to some of his 
poetical epistles are pleasant reading and convey useful information; 
they confirm an opinion given in my first edition, that, although Mr. 
Hayley's imagination may not be highly creative, his judgment is criti- 
cally exact; he is a candid writer, a gentleman as well as an author. 
The gratitude he expresses to that first of characters, a good 
MOTHER, for her unceasing care and anxiety during his infancy and 
childhood, is poetic, elegant, and interesting. 

** *Twa8 thine with constant love, through lingering years, 
To bathe an ideot orphan with thy tears : 

thy child from powers above, 



ReceivM the sense to feel, and bless thy love. 



n 



A satirical writer, who, in a fictitious vacancy of the post of poet lau- 
reate, makes Mr. Hayley one of the candidates, has pronounced the 
following sentence on him, I think, with more severity than justice, but 
not without some truth in many of the remarks. 

** The polish'd period, the smooth-flowing line, 
And faultless texture, all must own are thine ; 
For these thy rank thou shalt unenvied keep, 
While all must praise, but while they pr^se, they sleep ; 
No flames of genius through thy verses burn, 
Langour and sweetness take their place by turn ; 
Nor force nor vigour there — : — 



Select in phrase, in ripcnM judgment cool, 
Deep hast thou study'd the Italian school : 
Correctly cold, thy wishes here are vain.** 

Yet who can read without emotion his description, or rather his pic- 
ture, for a picture it surely is, and painted in glowing colours, of the 
death-bed of Chatterton, where the unhappy suicide drains the last 
dregs of the poisoned phial, tears the strings from his once-loved harp, 
and in the frenzy of despair expires. In perusing the Triumphs of 
Temper, which Tom Warton used to call Sijine poem, I have been 
amused by those cantos which carry on the narrative ; the charming 
hat faultless Serfena, just between the woman and the child, a short, a 
transitory period, widen every female, whatever her person, rank, or 
accomplishment, is irresistible ; the maiden aunt, with nothing remain- 
ing but the ghost of her beauty, who scolds her niece for reading 
a novel and pockets it for her own perusal ; and the whig of the House 
of Commons, turned to a tory. in his elbow chair, are happily conceived, 
and well introduced. But those elaborate alternate cantos, on which 
the author must have bestowed considerable toil, and which describe the 
subterraneous voyages of the heroine, fatigued and confused me; I con* 
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fess that they exhibit much genuine poetry, and that many of the great 
moral truths are inculcated by apt and elegant allegory : but, what play 
and poem makers ought never to lose sight of, the business of the piece 
seems to /ag. Mr. Hayley's compliment to ancient virgins is happy, 
applicable to life, and useful in counteracting a strange vi^gar prejudice 
against old maids, many of whom are the pleasantest and worthiest 
women I kno^c* 

" 'Twas theirs to press, all selfish views above, 
A sister^s offspring with parental love." 

His admonitions on the subject of sweetmeats, preserves^ liqueurs, &c., 
were well-timed, when our fashionable circles were sinking into the gross 
and indelicate habit of, what I once called, a gin-shop in masquerade. 
The figure of the fiend Ennui is good, although bordering on caricature ; 
but the odious simile, however just, of the serpent, which, by a nauseous 
process, swallows animals larger than itself, is shocking, and ought not 
to have been introduced ; like Spencer's description of envy chewing a 
toad, it is disgusting and offensive ; in poetry, as in real life, die whole 
truth is not on every occasion to be told ; a judicious selection of pleas- 
ing objects, of appropriate but agreeable resemblances, is the criterion 
of good writing and correct taste. 

HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. It is the complaint of a late writer, 
that classical learning and the perpetual use and contemplation of the 
fabulous objects of antiquity, had taken entire possession of the ima^ 
ginations and memories, not only of our artists, painters, poets, and 
statuaries, but of the majority of our English divines ; that from our 
theatres and academies, our parks, fountains, public buildings, and plea- 
sure-grounds, the gods of Greece and Rome had at last crept into our 
pulpits ; this conduct in Christians he pronounced as absurd as if the 
ancients had adorned their temples with the statues of Moses and Aaron. 
These extravagant fears excited ridicule from the critics ; yet the author, 
who was a serious, devout, and well-meaning man, was earnest; had 
not zeal heated his fancy and warped his judgment, he must have per- 
ceived, that a fondness for virtu, and an attachment to the precious 
remains of ancient superstition, is wholly a matter of taste, and cannot 
possibly have any tendency to pervert us from the worship of the true 
God. A connoisseur may contemplate the statue of the Venus de Me- 
dici or Apollo Belvidere, with admiration and exquisite pleasure ; but 
it does not at all follow that, in consequence of the most enthusiastic 
impressions, he will allow to either of them the attributes or worship of 
a deity. 

When Chinese architecture, zig-zag, bells and dragons, were a few 
years since the prevalent fashion, we heard of no converts to Chinese 
idolatry ; among the numerous admirers of the Gothic and Arabesque 
architecture it would be difficult to produce a single instance of one, 
whose Christian principles sunk, in proportion as his buildings rose; 
and although Strawberry-hill, a residence of the late Horace Walpole, 
is totally of that construction, I believe no one ever suspected its pleasant 
proprietor of being a Mussulman. 
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HEIDIGGERy a clergyinan's son, of Zurich in Switzerland^ wha, 
flying from the embarrassments of a love intrigue, and after trying 
tarious expedients, as a domestic and an humble companion, in difl^ent 
parts of Europe, was warmly patronised in England, and appointed 
superintendent of masquerades, operas, and other entertainments, to 
King George the Second. With a countenance so ugly as to attract the 
notice and di^st of all who met him ; with ghastly features, which 

Suzzled even Hogarth to represent ; and with the habits of an epicure, 
e is said to have possessed a considerable portion of taste and judg- 
ment in a species of amusement to which, without accurately examin- 
ing die justice of our decision, the terms elegant and refined nave been 
given. Yet a stem m(»:alist, at my elbow, demurs at these definitions: 
'^ Can that be elegant," he demands, in an elevated tone, *' which is 
absurd ; how can that be refined which leads to excess and gross sen- 
suality r The expediency of depositing, on such occasions, our sense 
and reason with oiu: guineas, it is not my business to discuss ; yet a 
few visits to that scene of sin and insipi<Uty, a modem masquerade, 
wiU sufficiently convince us, that as we close up the avenues of shame 
and feeling, in the same proportion we shut out the liveliness oi wit 
and the easy cheerfulness of social merriment ; while the dull monotony 
of *' Do you know me f* is only interrupted by the roar of intoxication 
and the whisper of obscenity. Heidigger was fond of styling himself, 
IfUendant de menus plaUirs chez le rot ; in plain English, as -master of 
^e revels he assisted his majesty and the countess of Yarmouth in 
^tending their pocket-money ; this business he executed with skill and 
rapidity, for the expences incurred by the efibrts of his genius were 
enormous. Our fortunate adventurer gave such general satisfaction, 
and was so much caressed by the nobility and gentry, that an assembly, 
ball, or indeed any public festival, was Uiought incomplete, unless IVur. 
Heidigger condescended to preside. It was in the high tide of pros- 
perity and fashion that he resided in the mansion at Barn-Elms, now 
occupied by Mr. Hoare the banker, where he was called Count Eager, 
by the poor, to whom he was liberally charitable. At this place he nad 
the honour of giving a public entertainment to his royal master, with 
illuminations, music, and a supper fit for a king ; by these and other 
modes he supported his popularity many years, levying great contri- 
butions on the court and the public at large; but although his income 
was considerable, he never accumulated a fortune, spending the whde 
of his money in eating, drinking, and convivial hilarity. Si bene qtd 
vivitf bene ceeneUt if feasting and carousing were the only business of 
life, the -path trodden by Heidigger was ytSI chosen; but man is a crea* 
ture with moral energies, whidi he should ex^rt, and with important 
chities which he ought to perform, if he expects to live with satisfaction, 
and to die undisturbed. At a gala onpe given by the subject of this 
article to a large company, it was debated which nation in £urope had 
the best founded daim to ingenuity ; after much had been said, beins^ 
called on his for opinion, he asserted the supericn-ity of the Swiss, and 
produced himself as a living proof of it, in the foUowing words : 

^'I was bom a Swiss, in a country where, had I continued to tread 
in the foosteps of my worthy forefathenai, thirty pounds a year would 
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IttTe beoi the utmost that art at industry could have procured, 
an empty purse^ a solitary coat on my back, and almost two sfairtSy I 
arrived in England, where I confess my situation at first was difficnilt 
and unpromising; but every thing yields to patience and perseverance ; 
my humble merits were gradually acknowledged ; and I am at lensth 
amply rewarded by the munificence of a generous prince, and die libe- 
rality of a wealthy nation. I am now at the head of a table covered 
with the delicacies of the season, in their highest perfection ; widi a 
side-board of plate, and wines from di£Perent quarters of the globe, and 
of the best vintage. I am honoured with the company, and enjoy the 
approbation, of the first personages in this kingdom, with an income op 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS A TEAB. Now, I defy any individual of any 
country in the world, how highly soever he may be gifted, to go to 
Switzerland, and raise such a sum there, or even to spend it in tbi^ 
-country.** 

These words, which Heidigger would scarcely have had resolution to 
utter, but from the impulse of wine and good fellowship, may be consi- 
dered as the pan^yric of gratitude, or the keen satire of a successful 
adventurer, ridiculing his dupes. The glass circulated, and he oontt- 
nued a routine of pleasure and profit, till the year seventeen hundred 
and forty-nine, when he died at the advanced age of ninety. 

HENLEY, JOHN, a native of Melton-Mowbray, in the county of 
Leicester, where he officiated several years as curate, and conducted a 
grammar-school. 

Feeling or fancying^ that a genius like his ought not to be buried in 
so obscure a situation ; having been long convinced that many gross 
errors, and impostures prevailed in the various institutions and esta- 
blishments of mankind ; being also ambitious of restoring ancient elo- 
•quence,— but,ashis enemies asserted, to avoid the scandalous embarrass- 
ments of illicit love, he repaired to the metropolis, and for a short time 
performed clerical functions at St. John's chapel near Bedford-row, 
with the prospect of succeeding to the lectureship of an adjoining parish, 
which soon became vacant. Several candidates offering for this situa- 
tion, a warm contest ensued, probation sermons were preached, ai^ 
Henley's predominating vanity made him expect an easy victory. We 
Biay guess at his disappointment, when this disciple of Demosthenes and 
Cicero was informed that the congr^ation had no objection to his Ian* 
^;uage or his doctrine, btU^ that he threw himself about too much in the 
pulpU^ and that another person was chosen. Losing his temper as well 
as nis election, he rushed into a room where the principal parishioners 
were assembled, and thus addressed ihem, in all the vehemence of out- 
rageous passion. 

^Blockheads! are you qualified to judge of the degree of action, 
necessary for a preacher of God's word? Were you able to read, or had 
you sufficient sense, you sorry knaves, to understand the most renowned 
orator of antiquity, he would tell you that the great, almost the only 
requisite for a public speaker, was actipn, action, action. But I despu 
and defy you ; the public ehall decide between us." He then hastiL 
letired, and, to vindicate his injured fame, published the probationar 
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discourse he had delivered. Thus disappointed in the r^olar routine 
of his profession, he^became, if I may be allowed the expression, a quack 
divine; for this character he was eminently quali tied, possessing a strong 
rvoice, fluent language, an imposing magisterial air, and a countenance, 
.which no violation of propriety, reproach, or self-correction, was ever 
known to embarrass or discompose. If the tribunal, to which Henley 
thus confidently appealed, had been blessed with taste and judgment, 
the determination would have been decidedly against the vestry critics; 
for, according to the theory of counting men, like cattle, hy the head, the 
niajority was clearly in his favour. On the spur of the occasion, and 
indignant at rejection, he immediately advertised that he should hold 
ibrth, publicly, two days in the week, and hired for this purpose a large 
room, in or near Newport-market, which he called the Oratory ; but, 
previous to the commencement of his '' academical discourses," he chose 
to consult Mr. Whiston, a learned clergyman, of considerable mathe- 
matical and astronomical research, but who had rendered himself re- 
markable, by eccentric simplicity of heart, and the whimsical hetero- 
doxy of his creed. In a letter to this gentleman, he desired to be in- 
formed, whether he should incur any legal penalties, by officiating as a 
separatist from the church of England: Mr. Whiston did not encourage 
Henley's project, and a correspondence took place, which, ending in 
virulence and ill language, produced a few years after, the following 
letter. 

« To Mr. William Whiston. 

** Take notice, that I give you warning not to enter my 
room in Newport-market, at your peril. 

*'JoHN Henley." 

Whether the Cambridge professor— for I believe Mr. Whiston suc- 
ceeded to the chair of Sir Isaac Newton— whether he eclipsed his adver- 
sary by the obvious superiority of his qualifications, or disturbed him 
by whispering critical remarks, I am not able to say; this, however, is 
certain, that he possessed diffidence and modesty, of which Henley had 
not a grain. As tickets of admission to those who subscribed to Henley's 
lectures, medals were issued, with the sun for a device, and a motto, 
expressive of the man as well as the motives on which he acted; Iwoe^ 
niam viam antfadam, which might be thus translated, if bread is denied 
me in one path, I will try to find it in another. A syllabus of the 
lectures was also published, containing a long list of the various topics, 
religious, political, and miscellaneous, which he meant to handle. To 
play round the surface of a subject without puzzling his hearers by deep 
argument, solid learning, or abstruse speculation; to excite curiosity by 
singularity and extravaganza ; to provoke mirth sometimes by broad 
humour, and occasionally by bar^aced impudence ; to treat public men 
and public measures, with sarcasm, personality, satire, and oufibonery, 
were the chief merits of Henley. By these and other means, he gene- 
rally filled his room, the price of admission being sixpence; but suIh 
scribers, for whom commodious seats were aUotted, had an opportunity 
of testifying their generosity to Mr. Henley, and their opinion of his 
abilities by liberal presents. Sometimes otte of hit old Bloomburyjriendi 
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caught the speaker's eye ; on these occasions, he could not resist the 
temptation to gratify his vanity and resentment: after a short pause 
he would address the Unfortunate interloper, in words to the following 
effect: ''You see, Sir,,all mankind are not exactly of your opinion; 
there are, you perceive, a few sensible people in the world, who consider 
me as not wholly unqualified for the office I have undertaken." His 
abashed and confounded adversaries, thus attacked in a public company, 
a most awkward species of distress, were glad to retire precipitately, and 
sometimes were pushed out of the room by Henley's partisans, who, in 
all probability, had been previously instructed. On the Christian Sab- 
bath, he generally read part of the Liturgy of the church of England, 
and sometimes used extempore prayer. 

That the efforts of his oratory might be assisted by its handmaid, the 
press, Mr. Henley soon commenced author; the following subjects, 
some of them printed in pamphlets, on a black letter type, prove that he 
entertained no mean opinion of himself. 

The origin of evil. 

The means of forming a correct taste. 

A comparative view of ancient and modern learning. 

Thoughts on the Scriptural narrative of a confusion of tongues. 

A defence of Christianity. 

He also published an edition of Montfaucon's Antiquities, and con<^ 
ducted the Hyp- Doctor, a periodical paper, for which he is said to have 
received a pecuniary reward from Sir Robert Walpole. 

As Henley's popularity increased, the place where he amused himself 
and instructed his friends, being found not sufiiciently capacious, he 
procured a larger and more commodious receptacle, near the catholic 
chapel, in Dukestreet, Lincoln's-inn-Fields. In a fft of humorous 
caprice, or in the hope of enticing some of the frequenters of that place 
of worship to visit him, he called his new room, in some of his adver- 
tisements, tJte little catholic chapel; if at any time the frequenters of the 
GREAT CHAPEL^ accidentally dropped in, after mass, Henley was studious 
to pay them particular attention, and would in some way introduce a 
recommendation of universal philanthropy, and religious toleration. On 
one of these occasions he made use of the following words : ''After all 
this outcry about the devil, the pope, and the pretender, who, and what 
is this bugbear, this monster, this pope, whom we so much dread } He 
is only a man like ourselves, the ecclesiastical sovereign of Rome, the 
father and head of the catholic church." When the lecture was con- 
cluded, he advanced towards a leading man among the catholics, shook 
him heartily by the hand, and thus addressed him : " God bless you, I 
love you all, I love you all ; we are all Christians alike, from the same 
flock, divided only by a few non-essentials'^ Whether this proceeding 
was dictated by Christian charity, by indifference, by any latent papis- 
tical propensity, or merely for the purpose of inviting customers of all 
persuasions to his shop, must be determined by considering the cha- 
racter and general conduct of Henley. He adopted the e»me fraternal 
language to the baptists and independents, who received his advances 
with coldness and suspicion ; on this occasion, being dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Dr. Chandler, an eminent dissenting t^icher, he attacked 
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Iain in a pamphlet under the foUowii^ title; *^ Samuel keeping m iht 
Wilderness." 

Having acquired, or assumed, the name of Oratob Henley, it he- 
^came the fashion for ladies and gentlemen to make parties to hear his 
lectures : he attracted the notice and excited the resentment of Mr. 
Pope, who has lashed him in his Dundad ; hut calling him a zany is 
not a correct description of the man. Henley was impudent, insoloDty 
and concdted, a vain-glorious boaster, determined, at all events, and at 
all risks, to excite pubUc attention ; but he exhibited, at times, a quaint 
db^wdness, a farcical humour, and an acuteness far beyond the powen 
of a fool ; he came rather under the denomination of a theological and 
political buffoon ; a character, I conceive, very culpable ; treating witb 
levity and profane mirth, subjects, which no man ^ould ever approach 
but with solemnity, awe, and devotion. In coarseness of irony, vidgar 
raillery, and the unbounded licentiousness with which he scattered the 
arrows of ridicule, censure, and misrepresentation, be frequently raninds 
me of a political incendiary of the present day, famous in hia way, 
Thomas Faine ; and, like bim, the orator having incurred the displea- 
sure of government, was several days in the custody of a king's mes- 
senger. 

Lord Chesterfield, at that time secretary of state, amused himself and 
bis associates in office, by sporting with the hopes and fears of our 
restorer of ancient eloquence : during his examination before the privy 
council, he requested permission to sit, on account of a real, or, as it 
was supposed, a pretended rheumatism. Occasioning considerable mer- 
riment by his eccentric answers, and sometimes by the oddity of his 
questions, he was observed to join heartily and loudly in the lao^ he 
had himself created. The earl having expostulated with him on the 
impropriety of ridiculing the exertions of his native country, at the 
moment rebellion raged in the heart of the kingdom, Henley replied, 
'* I thought there was no harm, my lord, in cracking a joke on a red 
herring ; alludins to the worthy pnmate of that name, who proposed, 
and, I believe, had actually commenced, arming and arraying the 
^ergy. Many disrespectful and unwarrantable expressions he had 
applied to persons high in office, being mentioned to him, he answeied 
without embarrassment, " My lords, I must live." 

^* I see no kind of reason for that," said lord Chesterfield, '* but many 
against it/' The council w^e pleased and laughed at the retort; the 

C' ioner, somewhat irritated, observed, '' That is a good things but it 
been said before." 
A few days after, being reprimanded for his im^mper conduct, and 
cautioned against repeating it, he was dismissed, as an impudent bat 
entertaining fdlow. 

HENNUYER, JOHN, a native of St. Quentin, confessor to Henry 
the Second, king of France, and appointed bishop of Lisienx, by 
Francis the Second. This worthy ecclesiastic has been frequently 
edebrated for nobly and successfully resisting the mandate which bad 
been issued for carrying into execution, in his diocese, the St. Bai^ 
tholomew maasacie. On this occasilm an observation has been made 
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fyy a caihdic writer, which it is of the highest importance to authen* 
ticate ; but the task, at this period, would be extremely difficult ; it is^ 
'^that in every part of France, where the assassinations took place, 
hereiv still continued to spring up with unabated obstinacy ; while in 
the district which experienced the philanthropy and toleration of our 
ezodlent prelate, the protestants were so affected by his goodness and 
care, that men, women, and children, returned, without a single excep« 
tton to the bosom of the catholic church, and heterodoxy was extiiH 
gained without bloodshed through the whole of his bishopric." 

This author mai^ be correct as to fact, but it is not so certain that he 
is right as to motive : while thousands were inhumanly butchered in 
various Quarters of the kingdom, because they would not conform to 
the established religion of their country, it surely is no violation, either 
of experience or probability, to attribute the conduct of these occanonal 
conjbrmists, to the impulse of ngenuine fear. A dramatic piece, not iU 
written, and founded on the humane interposition of John Hennuyer, 
was published in France thirty vears i^, attributed by some, wittioat 
sufficient proof, to Voltaire, and transited into Engli^by a person 
who woi unequal to the task, 

HENRY THE FIFTH, king of England, the hero of Shakspeare, 
the companion of many a Fdstaff ; a character which, although proved, 
in justice to a worthy man of Uie same name, to be fictitious, will 
be found to exist in every reign, where the heir apparent is a bon« 
vivant. 

Henry, I speak of the king of that name, united the keen relish for 
pleasure, and convivial dispositions of Charles the Second, with the 
courage and' military talents of our warlike Edward, simamed, from the 
colour of his armour, the Black Prince; yet, when Henry mounted the 
throne, he did not saff&c amusement to entice him from duty ; but 
shook off the d^ading society of pot-valiant swa^erers, drunkards, 
and buffi)ons, as a Hon shakes from his mane the morning dew, and 
finished a short but brilliant reign with glory and success. 

The FRiDB OF England and the soourge of France, is men* 
ti<med in this place, for the purpose of remarking a preposterous and 
fatal mistake, sometimes made by young men pkced near the pinnade 
of power and dominion. Perceiving that all the illustrious characters 
upon record, except one, have had some drawback from their merit^ 
some darling infatuation, weakness, or criminal indulgence; their 
mistaken imitators, without aiming at the virtues, have been ambi^p 
tkms only of outstripping the Tudors and Plantagenets, in the moet 
exceptionable parts of their character. Julius Cssar is said to have 
been the husband of every wife in Rome, and Frederic the Great, 
King of Prussia, was culpably notorious for virulent scepticism ; yet 
he who fancies himself equal to the Roman Dictator, because of his 
flagitious amours, or to the philosopher of Sans Souci, in a barefaced 
defiance of God and man, adds folly to his crimes, and cannot be re« 
probated too severely. I have observed, with considerable pleasure 
that the hero who adorns my present page, is. censured by cotemporary 
historians, for want of generosity: war, which exhausts conquerors, as 
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weQas those whom they defeat, prohahly prevented the exercise of 
his bounty on every occasion. But there is abundant reason to con* 
dude, from Henry s quick conception, and, in general, his just mode 
of thinking, that he considered profusion in kings, under whatever 
name it may be disguised, as little better than robbery and plunder, 
from the industrious and more meritorious classes of their subjects. 
It is not my wish to recommend that niggardly species of bad economy 
which would tie up the hands of our sovereign from rewarding those wha 
have served their country and destroyed its enemies ; my intention is, 
I hope, without giving offence, to remind kings, their descendants, 
and the more elevated classes of society, that it is their duty to bb 
JUST BEFORE THEY ARE GENEROUS ; that a wauton expenditure on 
articles of luxurious superfluity, while the labourer, the artizan, and 
the furnisher of the necessaries of life, remain unpaid, is cruel, fraudu* 
lent, and unfeeling. • 

I remember one of the pleasantest and kindest gentlemen in this 
county, ordering three very expensive seals, and aU alike, while his 
baker, almost at the next door, was arrested for a sum less than a 
quarter of the bill due for the superfluous, unnecessary appendagCr 
The circumstance being mentioned to a third man, he praised the 
proceeding, and in a strong language, as an act of rigid and impartial 
justice. ^' Pray explain your paradox/' said a by-stander, *' Nothing 
easier/* was the reply, <* all are employed, and all unpaid." The mond 
of this anecdote is short and palpable, — "pay for your loaf before you 
think of purchasing a seal. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH, King of England, a man of bad taste, 
as well as a tyrant ; a subverter of the papal audiority in this king- 
dom : himself, of all ecclesiastical despots, the most arbitrary and 
absolute. ^^ I have other letters of Henry to Anna Bullen," says a 
late editor of an ancient historian, '^ but Uieir obscenity renders my 
publishing them improper." That any man should be so indecorously 
absurd, as to sully the mind of a woman he meant to make the friend 
and companion of his hfe; that he should attempt to render muddy 
and turbid, that stream which he meant for his future beverage, would 
seem strange and incredible, did we not daily see husbands mistaking 
indecency for wit,, and when they have put their wives out of counte- 
nance by sallies of lewdness, calling it good fun. This conduct in 
Henry, and the effects it produced, may account for the famiUarity 
with which his unfortunate queen addressed the grooms of her cham- 
ber, and probably laid the foundation for a charge of unfaithfulness, 
produced, and in my opinion created, by the monster, against an un- 
happy woman, whom he had determined to destroy. 

HERVEY, ASTON, a military man, and a gentleman, who, pos- 
sesssing and exemplifying the highest, the most scrupulous, and deli- 
cate sense of honour, united with it a considerable portion of consti- 
tutional irritabiUty. The life of a man, so formed, must have been 
a continual struggle between his head and his heart, between ardent 
passions and cool judgment. In the year seventeen hundred and 
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^inety-eigfat, his generous warmth in favour of a hrother officer, who 
had been ill used, involved him in a personal rencounter at the Cape of 
Good Eope, which, unfortunately for his friends, and still more so for 
the public, terminated fatally. It is not my wish to enter into a 
minute detail of the circumstances of this unfortunate dispute, in 
which, as to the merit and good conduct of Colonel Aston, I never 
heard but one opinion. But his behaviour at the moment of death, 
the last act of his life, deserves to be recorded. Having received the 
deadly shot, of which neither his antagonist nor the seconds were 
aware. Colonel Aston deliberately and steadily presentied his pistol, 
then leisurely withdrew it, and laying it across his breast, declared 
himself ^' mortally wounded, but that he would not return the fire, 
being resolved, that a life which he hoped had been honourably and 
usefully spent,' should not dose with an act of revenge." With these 
words, committing himself to the mercy of Grod, and the mediation 
of a Redeemer, poor Ilervey expired, under salutary and Christian 
impressions, to his friends so cheering and comfortable. 

HIGHWAYMAN, Anecdote of, founded on fact. A clergyman 
returning from London to the parish in which he resided, within 
twenty miles of the metropolis, as the evening was closing, overtook 
a traveller on horseback, and, as the road had been notorious for rob- 
bery and murder, begged leave to join company, which was agreed to. 
The appearance of the stranger, half-suppressed sighs, and a rooted 
melancholy stamped on his countenance, interested the old gentleman 
in his favour: they conversed on various subjects, and that unsocial 
reserve which has sometimes been considered as the characteristic 
mark of an Englishman was gradually dissipated; politics, weather, 
and the danger of travelling near London at night, were among the 
extemporaneous topics of new acquaintance. 

** I am surprised," said the ecclesiastic, ** that any reasonable being 
should expose himself to the infamy and destruction, which soon or 
late, always follow the desperate adventures of a highwayman. My 
iistonishment increases, when I recollect several instances, in which 
the offenders were men of sound intellect, and, previous to this fatal 
obliquity, of sober life and conversation. They must have known, 
that, in this our Christian country, there were inexhaustible resources 
of piety and relief, in the hands and hearts of the charitable and 
humane, many of whom make it the business of their lives, to seek 
for and assist real distress, in every shape, and every rank." 

" I agree to the truth of your descrifition of English benevolence 
and British hospitality," said the traveller, " genera/It/ speaking ; but, 
there is a species of suffering, which, shrinking from public notice, 
often escapes the benignant but superficial glance of modern charity. 
There are spirits, sir,* continued the stranger, in an elevated tone 
of voice, his eyes flashing at the moment with ferocious pride, and 
tortured sensibility, ** there are individuals who would rather perish 
than attempt to awaken the generosity, or expose themselves to the 
pity and contempt of mankind. They would not hesitate a mo- 
ment, in flying for refuge to death, to conclude their ovm miseries ; 
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bat of what materials, sir, must his heart be formed, who could see a 
wife, a child, or « parent, deficient in the necessaries of life, without 
resohing, at any risk, to procure them. " There is a species of dis- 
tress, which does not always strike the wealthy, and which prudent 
men, when they do see it, only laugh at and revile ; they tell the* 
sufferer, that he is poor and miserable, only because he deserves to be 
80 ; that while he nas 1^ to support him, and arms able to work, 
he has no right to relief ; that it would be injustice and bad policy, 
to bestow, on refined indolence, on morbid and culpable affectation, that 
help which ought only to be afforded to indigent infirmity, and irre- 
trievable calamity. Your appearance, sir, from the moment you 
approached me, and your conversation since, have strongly preposse«9ed 
me in your favour, and I am resolved, without fear or reserve, to in- 
form you of a secret, which I never thought would have passed my 
lips ; It will account for that dark cloud of anxiety and dejection,, 
wnich is always hanging over me, and cannot have escaped your obser- 
vation. I am a wretched being, of that class, which, as I just now 
said, the gay overlook, the prudent censure, and the ignorant despise ; I 
was redu^d, by a union of folly and misfortune, from ease and afflu- 
ence, to a total deprivation of the means of subsistence. I cannot 
dig, I am ashamed to beg ; but this is not the trying part of my posi- 
tion, as I would not only willingly, but eagerly have procured a dismit- 
non from the evils I endure ; but, alas, I have associates in affliction, a 
wife, a parent, and children. So situated, and thus stimulated, after 
a long struggle between pride and principle, instead of appealing to 
the humanity, I resolved to work on the fears of mankind, and have, 
for several months, supported myself and family by force of arms ; I 
confess, without scruple, that to procure a purse, is the business of my 
present journey. Be not alarmed, sir, at this avowal," cried the 
stranger, observing the clergyman somewhat terrified at his words, 
*' be not alarmed, I would cut off my right hand, rather than abuse 
the confidence you have placed in me. It is on individuals of a 
very different description, that I mean to raise contributions ; on the 
luxurious, the wealthy, and the indolent, who, parting with a little 
loose cash, are deprived of only a minute portion of that sup^uity, 
which they dissipate in folly and voice.** 

The divine, recovering a little from his embarrassment, now ven- 
tured to speak: *' I whoUy disagree with you in the arguments you 
use, and the unwarrantable deductions you draw ; as a minister of 
God's word, I warn you against the labyrinth of destruction into which 
you have entered. You hinted at suicide, as a step you would have 
taken, had you not been a father and a husband. On what princi- 
ple of religion, reason, or policy, are you autliorised, rash and mis- 
taken man, to desert the post in which Providence has placed you, 
and, at the first appearance of difficulty or disaster, insolently to rush 
into the presence of your Creator, in defiance of that first principle, 
self-preservation, which has so wisely and so mercifully implanted in 
your breast, and with murder most foul, vile, and unnatural, branded oh 
your cheek. " Your want of confidence in the benevolence of your 
fellow-creatures, is as inexcusable as your non-reliance on a superin- 
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iondinff ProTidence is impimiB and irrational ; your theory is aiuni}»- 
ported Dy fact, and contradicted by experience; there is no species of 
distress, nowever it may recede from public view, or bury itself in ob- 
seiirity, that can escape the sharp-signted optics of English humanity. 
Without waiting to be asked, it is one of the prominent features 
of the present day, to form societies for the express purpose of explor- 
ing the darkest recesses of human misery ; to entice, and sometimes 
to dri^ forth, youthful delinquency from the contaminating haunts of 
vice and impurity, to provide for the salvation of their souls, and the 
eomfort of their bodies ; to meliorate the condition, and reform the 
mannere of the poor. No real grievance, properly explained and 
well authenticated, is suffered to go unredressed ; remove all possibility 
of imposition, and to know calamity, in England, is to remove it." 

The good man would have proceeded, but he was interrupted by his 
companion, who, hearing the noise of wheels, turned on his horse, and 
saw, as the moon shone through the parting clouds, a post chaise just 
banning to ascend the hill bSiind them. *' To know of misfortune 
is to relieve it, if I rightly understand, sir, is one of the positions you 
maintain.'' ** It is." *' An opportunity for putting to the test the 
truth of your assertion, now presents itself; the carriage, slowly com- 
ing up the hill, is in fact what I had for several hours been expecting, 
before you overtook me. The owner of it is a rich man, and, if my 
information be correct, has a considerable sum of money with him : I 
will without exaggeration or reserve explain my situation, and accordf- 
ing to your honourable, but in my opinion unfounded, doctrine, he will 
afi&rd assistance : my appeal shaU be made to his reason and his fedings 
before I proceed to other means ; if you will have the goodness to con^ 
tinue that confidence which you have hitherto placed in me, proceed 
leisurely on, and you shall quickly be informed of the result." 

The trier of this dangerous and unlawful experiment, immediately 
turned his horse and, descending the hill, soon met the gentleman's car- 
riage ; requesting the driver to stop, he advanced to the door, without 
any appearance of violence, and in a gentle tone, with head uncovered,, 
thus addressed the person in it 

^ Sir, the urgency of want must be my apology for this abrupt appli- 
cation ; myself a wife, and an infant family, are in want of support, 
our customary resources have vanished, you are plentifully supplied 
with the means, have you the inclination to serve me? " 

The gentleman considering what he said as the common-place cant 
of mendicant imposture, by wnich the hearts of the frequenters of London 
are so naturally but too indiscriminately hardened, but not able wholly 
to resist so impressive an address, twisted all his loose silver in a paper^ 
and giving it to the petitioner, ordered the post-boy to drive on. 

*' This trifle, I am sorry to say," observed the highwayman, as he 
looked over the contents of the paper, ** this trifle is not at all adequate 
to the pressure I feel, it will scarcely provide food for my family ten 
days. A fifty-pound bank note, which will not be missed in your abun- 
dance, would remove all my difficulties, and give me time to apply to a 
wealthy relation in a neighbouring kingdom. If you can prevail on your- 
self to afibrd me this assistance, you shall have my name and address; 
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this will enable you to have poaitive ocular proof that you have not been 
imposed upon, and I shall endeavour by diligence and friends to recover 
my place in society/' 

''You are troublesome, ungrateful, and impertinent," said the gentle- 
man, somewhat irritated, '' can you suppose that I am to be duped by 
so shallow an artifice ? can you expect me to give so serious a sum to a 
man whose face I never saw before, and probably, shall never see again; 
I will do no such thing, you are mistaken in your man ; post-boy, I 
insist on it that you drive on directly.** 

''Let him do it at his peril," cried the robber in a menacing voice, 
and drawing forth from the long side pocket of his surtout, a double- 
barrelled horse pistol, ** stir not an inch, driver, if you value your safety. 
Before we part, sir/' he added, turning to the gentleman in the chaise, 
'* I must have your money or your life ; neither delay nor trifling will 
be endured. There is in your portmanteau that which will relieve all 
my wants, deliver me instantly the key ; your pocket-book, which I see 
you have dropped under your feet, must, with its contents, be also sur- 
rendered. Post-boy, alight this moment, throw aside your whip, stand 
steadily at the head of your horses with your back to the carriage, and 
unless you wish for a brace of slugs through your head, take not the 
least notice of what is passing/' The key of the portmanteau was pro- 
duced> the cord and straps divided by a knife, and three hundred guineas 
in two yellow canvass bags, were conveyed to the pockets of the high- 
wayman. Having thus amply supplied himself, he did not neglect the 
necessary means for insuring his own safety ; cutting^pieces from the 
cord with which the baggage had been secured, he tied the hands and 
feet of the gentleman and driver, placed them in the chaise, then taking 
the harness from the horses, he let them loose on the heath, remounted 
his own gelding, and in less than twenty minutes was again in company 
with the clergyman, to whom he gave a circumstantial account oi the 
whole transaction; declared himsdf confirmed in his marauding system, 
spurred his horse, and wishing him a good night, galloped in a different 
direction, and bv a less frequented path, across the heath. 

The old gentleman soon reached his house, reflecting with a heavy 
heart on what had passed ; a young and, in other respects, an amiable 
man, pleasing in his person, apparently well educated, and of vigorous 
intellect, thus obstinately persisting in a practice as well as a theory, 
opposite to all laws, human and divine, and defending plunder by argu- 
ment, disordered his feelings, and kept him awake tne greater part of 
the nigh(« Rising early in the morning, disturbed and unrefreshed, he 
repail^ to the house of his brother, a magistrate who resided in a neigh- 
bouring village, whom he informed of this singular adventure ; having 
consulted together, they resolved, with the assistance of a gentleman 
vrho presided at one of the public offices, to whom the clergyman imme- 
diately wrote, to watch the progress of the unhappy man, whose destruc- 
tion they saw was certain. What they dreaded and expected soon 
came to pass ; in a few posts a letter was received from London, inform- 
ing them that by means of one of the bank notes in the gentleman's 
pocket-book, the robber had been traced and taken into custody. So 
vigorous indeed were the means pursued, and so rapid the march of 
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justice^ in congequence of the judges of assize being sitting at the moment 
of the offender's apprehension ; tnat an indictment was prepared, a bill 
found, and the culprit actually arraigned at the bar by the time that the 
ecclesiastic was able to reach the place where he was tried. He hurried 
into court, anxious to know whether the prisoner at the bar was the 
same person who had been the companion of his nocturnal journey, and 
in whose fate he felt himself strongly interested. Pressing with some 
difficulty through the crowd, he instantly recognized him : to add to the 
deep regret and sorrow he felt, a verdict of guilty, on evidence which 
it was impossible to resist^ was pronounced against the culprit at the 
moment he viewed him. The worthy priest was not able to conceal the 
emotion he felt on contemplating one who might have been an orna- 
ment to his country, the delight and solace of his family, thus cut off in 
the prime of life; resting his head on his bosom, tears, such as angels- 
shed, gushed from his eyes. The criminal, after warm intercessions, 
suffered an ignominious death. 

But the feelings of the clergyman did not overpower his sense oi 
duty ; considering virtue as something more than a well turned period 
of harmonious words, and recollecting that the deceased had left a 
mother, a widow, and children, he hastened to them, and became a 
parent and a friend, promoting and largely contributing to a subscrip- 
tion for their support and education. In exercising the benevolent 
office he had undertaken, further information was procured concerning, 
the unhappy man. lie was the son of an industrious and successful 
mechanic, who had realised a small fortune by frugality and persever- 
ance ; but instigated by the foolish vanity of his wife, and perhaps glad 
to make that an excuse for indulging his own, he had yielded, in an 
unlucky moment, to a common but ruinous infatuation; he educated 

HIS ELDEST SON QENTEELT AND EXPENSIVELY, THAT PERNICIOUS WEAK^ 
NESS IN LARGE FAMILIES OF SMALL PROPERTY. He thuS taU^t his 

child to despise that humble but honest art which had raised him from 
indigence, the separate fabrication of some one part of the complex 
machinery of a watch, in the formation of which human industry is 
divided into so many distinct branches, while the putting the whole 
together and superintending its movements, constitutes another reputa- 
ble employment. Instead of treading in the footsteps of his father, 
which would have led him to health, peace, and competence, he became 
that most wretched of all human beings, an accomplished gentleman, 
without fortune, and tuithout possessing any one species of knowledge, pro^ 
fessional, intellectual, or manual, which would enable him to procure one. 
He had been taught to speiid, and actually had spent thousands, but had 
not been initiated in the more necessary art of earning a dinner. But 
this was not the whole of the evil ; in frivolous or vicious pursuits, 
such was the fatal, the false, the infatuating fondness of his father, in 
frivolous or vicious pursuits, he had dissipated a large portion of that 
property, which at his parent's death ought to have been divided among 
the surviving family. The miserable old man felt, when it was too late, 
the effects of his injudicious partiality ; in the decline of life he was 
deprived of those little indulgences, those sweet reUefs of age and pain* 
to which honest industry is fairly entitled, and sunk into the grave 
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under a oompticated prewHre of vexation, disease, and age. This error, 
by some, hut not by me, considered as venial, in its effects distressing 
and highly culpable, destroyed the happiness of a family, and entailed 
on the victim of it a disgraceful death in this world, and everlasting per- 
dition in that which is to come. 

HILL, JOHN, an unsuccessful actor, an apothecary in St. Martin's 
lane, and lastly a physician of that class who prepare and recommend 
thier own medicines. As a botanical and periodical writer, he attained, 
and might have enjoyed undisturbed, emolument and fame, but by 
▼anity and presumption, and irritated by real or supposed injuries, he 
became a literary drawcansir, attacking indiscriminately and with- 
out respect of persons, all his cotemporaries, many of them superior to 
him in capacity and attainment. Conceited satirical men have been 
frequently compared to a piize-fighter, ascending a stage, with some 
part of his body or limbs notoriously and conspicuously injured or weak- 
ened, to which every antagonist, will not fail directing his blows. Yet 
Dr. Hill, wUh many tender places about him, was the at^alIj of his day ; 
players, poets and philosophers, physicians, antiquaries, critics, com- 
mentators, free-thinkers, and divines, were alternately the objects of his 
satire, ridictde, misrepresentation or invective. Such ind^ was the 
versatility of his genius, that the name of Proteus, and afterwards 
Bardana Hill, were bestowed on him, there being scarcely a depart- 
ment of literature in wluch he had not tried his strength ; from a guinea 
quarto on God and Nature, written professedly as^ainst the scepticism 
oi Bolingbroke ; a ponderous Naval History, and his stupendous V^e- 
teble System in twenty-six volumes folio, down to a pamphlet on Betty 
Canning, a wipe at the royal society, who had shut their doors against 
him, or an eighteen penny touch at Valerian snuff>taking, or Balsam of 
Honey ; he had also exercised his pen on the virtues of Sage, and the 
efficacy of Polvpody of the Oak. Such intervals as were not occupied 
by authorship, he employed in his medical practice; in places of public 
amusement, all of whicn he r^ularly visited ; and in his self-cnosen 
office of inspector, a title under which he conducted for several years a 
weekly publication. The poet Smart, confessedly a man of genius, 
which so often leads, and in his case actually did lead to mental derange- 
ment; Churchill, a satirist, possessing a strong mind, but debased by 
party malice, and by sensuanty ; Grarrick, the first of actors, and the 
pleasantest of men ; and Woodward, a good natured lively inoffensive 
player, were at different times attacked by Hill. But whether his wea- 
pon was deficient in keenness, his hand in strength, or that truth and 
justice were wanting, the blows aimed at his adversaries frequently 
recoiled on himself. In these literary skirmishes it is not easy to deter- 
mine which party gave the first offence ; Hill was ready on most 
occasions to provoke as well as resent, and in the heat of the dispute is 
said to have been not very delicate in the language he used, nor strictly 
correct in his statements ; a conduct in which many of his antagonists 
appear to have imitated him. Possessing, or fancying that he potreessed, 
oertun qualifications, he considered them as apt instruments for exciting 
puWc notice and forwarding the sale of hispr^Mirafions: but in effect- 
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ing this purpose he ofasenred neither modesty nor moderation; pushing 
through the crowd of competition, and forgetting that many others 
were travelling on the same road, he rudely jostled, or carelessly trod on 
the toes of every man in his way. Such a mode of getting on naturally 
produced enmity and opposition ; in answer to the general resentment 
of his opponents^ the reply which Dr. Hill has been actually and fre« 
qu^itly heard to make is strongly expressive of his assurance^ affectation, 
and self opinion. '' The dull rogues are envious of the flattering reoep« 
tion which merit Uke mine insures from a generous and discerning public ; 
the ill-natured fools cannot bear to see me enjoy with taste and satisfac- 
tion, a splendid equipage, a retinue of servants, a town and country 
house, a welUearned literary rq>utation, the acquaintance, approbation 
and patronage of the first cnaracters in church and state ; my enemies 
t»nnot endure that I should monopolise wholly to myself the smiles and 

§ood-will of all that is beautiful, witty, and elegant in the beau-monde." 
uch intolerable self-sufficiency naturally produced indignation and con- 
tempt in the rational and sober part of mankind, but the minority not 
being exactly of that description. Hill knew and felt that it was his only 
method of succeeding with the million. They heard the name of Sib 
John Hill, for he was latterly so distinguished by the king of Sweden, 
as a compliment to his skill in botanv, or in return for a prdsent of his 
Vegetable System splendidly bound ; they often heard his name and 
saw perpetually in print the wonderful efi&ts of his Essence of Water- 
dock, his Balsam of Honey, and other medicines, proj^erly blazoned. 
Not in the habit of thinking for themselves, they took it for granted 
that he must of course be the surprising man he described himsdf, and 
that his Tincture of Sage was a sovereign remedy for almost every com- 
plaint to which the human frame is subject; they heard his declarations 
with implicit confidence, and swallowed his medicines with avidity. 
By these means, and a brisk trade with the booksellers, his income at 
a certain period must have been respectable ; he appeared in public with 
Uie general accompaniments of genteel life, ana decorated with some 
ribbon as a part of the insignia of that order of knighthood whidi had 
been conferred on him. He lived in St. James's-street, his villa and 
garden at Bayswater were calculated to impress a favourable opinion of 
the nature of those studies which occupied his hours of retiroment ; he 
was patronised by die Earl o\ Bute, as a botanist, but not as a political 
writer. As editor and conductor of the Inspector, he displayed himself 
in his own opinion to most advantage ; yet these papers are neither 
remarkable for originality of thought* nor conspicuous ror critical acute- 
ness ; with his usud fiourish of seu-importance, and in a peculiar strain 
of pert vivacity, he freely communicates his sentiments on common- 
plaice topics, and on any temporary subject which occupied general 
attention. H is guinea quarto he used to boast had demolished poor Lord 
BokngbrtJce. In the imposture of Betty Canning, which is related at 
large in another part of this ocdlection, under the article SQaiRES, Dr. 
Km, with considerable acuteness and good sense, opposed the current of 
popular opinion, and was applauded by the discerning few who had 
e«»ped that strange infatuauon : one of his opponents in this contro- 
Tersy, was Henry Fielding^ whose honest heart and nngoipccting nature 
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made him the dupe of female artifice. Having occasion in his Inspector 
to mention a riotous distm'hance which had taken place at the theatre, 
in which he experienced personal violence, and in which Woodward the 
oomedian was a party^ in a petulant and ill-natured way he added that 
a player was the meanest of all characters. The knight forgot^ or did 
not wish others to rememher, that he had himself been a candidate for 
theatrical fame, in the varidus parts of Harlequin, Oronooko, Blandford, 
Constant, Lothario, and the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet ; <'in all 
which/' said Woodward, in reply to the illiberal censures of Hill, '4n all 
of which you grossly failed, except the last ; although your associate in 
some of the characters, the lovely P^gy Woffington, might have called 
forth the powers of any m^n who reaUy possessed them. Woodward, 
stimulated and assisted by the numerous enemies of Hill, afterwards 
attacked him in a spirited pamphlet which recalled many un propitious 
passages of the Inspector's life to public notice. In this publication, the 
following imitation of the language, style, and manner of Hill, may be 
considered as a literary curiosity, a^ac simile of his hand- writing. 

'' Epictetus somewhere says, that a man of wit should rise early in the 
morning, and Aristotle confirms this opinion : I do not pretend to learn- 
ing, and yet if I did pretend to that character, the public has given me 
sufficient foundation for the pretence. I rose the other morning, and 
rung my bell, my valet presently appeared, and I ordered him to buckle 
my shoes. It is fit the reader should know that I have lately purchased 
a new pair of buckles ; it is fit he should know I bought them of Mr. 
Beard ; I do not, I need not say, that Deard has since informed me he 
has sold several dozen pair of the same pattern ; the desire of imitating 
a man whose taste is fashionable, is natural, is common, I will add, it 
is decent. When I was dressed, I stepped into my chariot, and bid my 
footman order my coachman to drive to the Bedford ; here I diverted 
myself, till dinner, with some of the first wits of the age. At seven, 1 
retired from champagne and toasting Lady * * * *, to a box at Drury- 
lane ; I do not name the lady, I will not name her; the world, without 
my naming her, will guess ; I am not ashamed that they should, the 
lady is not ashamed. Between dozing and chatting to three or four 
women of fashion, I whUed sway the idle hours till ten ; idleness is the 
privilege of business ; few know this, fewer know the reason of it ; but 
I know both, though I will tell neither. At a route, I finished the 
evening, where brag and fortune deprived me of fifty guineas; I lost 
them with unconcern ; I have fifty more at home. At one in the morn- 
ing, I returned to my own house, in my own chariot, drawn by my 
own horses, driven by my own coachman, attended by my own foot- 
man ; such circumstances, in the histories of some men, are immaterial, 
in mine they are otherwise ; the public is desirous of knowing every 
particular in my life; they have obliged me, and shall be obliged; they 
are m]i^ readers, I am their humble servant. One servant knocked at 
my door, a second opened it, and a third lighted me up stairs ; above, 
I found the charming Amanda ; under that name I shall disguise a 
woman of the highest quality, for there is an indelicacy in discovering 
too much, there being in man an inconceivable delight in displaying the 
smiMj decent, the elegantly lovely; as in those pictures of Venus 
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where there is something undisclosed to the eye, something which I 
will not express ; this something engages the sagacious and discerning 
faculties of the mind in the most agreeable pursuit. At breakfast, mj 
▼alet brought me cards of invitation to dinners, suppers, routes, and 
drums." This humorous imitation produced considerable mirth at the 
doctor's expense, and he is said to have joined heartily in the laugh 
himself; but his constitutional tendency to find fault, ana the flippancy 
of his pen, sometimes carried him out of his depth in criticism and 
classical literature. There was at Button's coffee-house, a good carving 
of a lion's h^ul ; its mouth served as a conveyance for letters addressed 
to the Inspector, as it formerly had done for those of the Spectator^ 
•Tader, and Guardian. A Latin motto, under it, excited the pert petu- 
lance of Hill. <' It is very strange," he observed in a large company, 
and with an air of importance, *^ it is very strange, that Addison and 
Steele, mt predecessors, men of such genius, taste, and knowledge, 
should have put bad Latin under mt lion ; but I shall give them a wtpe 
for it next week." The Latin which he pronounced bad, and intended 
to wipe, was a quotation from Martial. 



*' Servantur magnis isti cervicibus ungues, 
Non nisi delecta pascitur ille fera.** 



The crying sin of Sir John Hill, my readers need not be told, was 
vanity ; if this propensity, so teasing to others, and in its eflects so 
generally vexatious to those who possess it, if it can be excused in any 
one, something may be said for Bardana Hill. From obscurity and 
insignificance, he had heea the artificer of his own fortune, and had 
raised himself to competence and fame ; he had mixed in gay circles^ 
and, under certain reserves, associated with the elegant, the witty, and 
the polite ; he was patronised by the prime minister of his own country, 
and honourably distinguished oy the sovereign prince of another. He 
had effected that purpose for which millions are toiling in vain : and the 
man who was able to succeed where such numbers fail, could not but 
consider himself as a superior being, an individual endowed with more 
than a common share of sagacity, judgment, and dexterity. 

HOT-WELLS ANECDOTE. A consumptive patient, on whom 
sentence had been passed, one of the million who fall a sacrifice to that 
cruel disease, after exhausting the patience of his physician, and the 

Sllipots of his apothecary, was hurried away to Bristol, according to 
e customary routine which succeeds, perhaps, once in ten thousand 
instances. Tne unfortunate gentieman, of whom I am speaking, would 
not permit lodgings to be taken previous to his arrival, but, after reclin- 
ing an hour or two on a sofa, to recover from the fatigues of his journey, 
wiuked with his mother and sisters, found apartments he liked, and 
conditionally engaged them. As the party descended from the first- 
floor, the ladies remarked that the situation was pleasant, the house and 
furniture in sood condition : '' The balustrade, and the stucco on the 
staircase,'' said the sick man's mother, '*are the only exceptions to the 

praise I was bestowing." '' Your observation is just,' repliM Mrs. » 

^ but I have had i& places in question repaired so often, that I am 
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tired of the tnmbley expense, and dirt; the misdiief yoa see, is occa» 
lioned bt conteyino coffins up and down staibs; this circuiiH 
stance occurs so often, and the undertakers' men are so careless, that I 
really thought it labour in vain to have it repaired, when, perhapst, I 
might have it to do again in another fortnight'* The trembling vale- 
tumnarian hastily quiUed the house, and could not be prevailed on again 
to enter it; another lodging was taken, and, in less than a month, he 
was carried down stairs himself. Wit, beauty, and accomplishment 
are thus daily torn from our arms, whilst medic^ art and human saga- 
city confess their impotence with a sigh ; for after all the pompous 
misrepresentations of impudent empiricism, emptying the pockets, and 
exasperating the disease of the miserable victim, there is no well authen* 
ticated instance of that disease, generally denominated a consumption, 
being radically cured, where it was clearly and incontestiblv proved to 
be such by scientific disinterested persons. I do not deny tnat coughs, 
that colds, and many alarming complaints, resembling a decline, have 
been, and may be, alleviated and removed ; but a confirmed pthisis at 
atrophy, in its earlier or later stages, has, in my opinion, never heea 
cured. If a release from life, in this form, is to be my lot, as medical 
friends tell me is not very improbable, I am resolved on the plan I will 
pursue, as long as I have reason to guide, and strength to execute my 
purpose. While any probability of receiving relief remains, I will try 
every resource which experience, sound judgment, and qualified pro- 
fessors, can point out ; but once convinced that my disease is a confirmed 
consumption, I will fly from quackery as a pest, and the apothecary as 
a useless appendage. Not possessing a sufficient fortune to carry a 
ship-load of friends with me to Lisbon, I would submit, without repin- 
ing, to the circumstances of my situation, abstain whoUy from medicine^ 
and moderately indulging in whatever food my stomach would take^ 
pass the little tnat remain^ of life in the bosom of my family. For ib» 
circumstances of death are surely much aggravated by dismissing a man 
to cough his heart out in a solitary gravel>pit, or exhausting the kmp of 
life by a long journey to Clifton ; while ghastly undertakers welcome 
his arrival by thrusting their cards of funerals perfiornted into the post- 
chaise; apothecaries throwing up their rattling sash-windows as he 
i^proaches, and anticipating nitre powders, spermaceti draughts, silk 
hat-bands, and long bills; carpenters' apprentices, in the meantime 
taking measure with their eye of the poor skeleton as he walks the 
streets, and wondering the gentleman remains so long, 

r ^ HOW TO GROW RICH, an anecdote founded on fact A phyii. 
Clan of the British metropolis, accidentally calling on a brother of the 
: profession, in the course of conversation asked him the following ques- 
tion : *' How is it, , the world says you accumulate and grow 

rich ; what is your secret, for with all possible management, and a 
practice, as you know, on our occasionally comparing notes, fully equal 
to yours, I find that I can do little more than make my receipt adequate 
to my outgoing r ''Step intb the entrance- hall witn me, and I will 
explain tms matter," was the answer. They adjourned to that place 
irfaere shewed his friend the whde of nis secret ; it was his 
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hat, cane, and gloves, lying on a table opposite the street-door. " I 
understand you," said the medical friend, laughed, and wi^ed him good 
morning. Some of my readers may probably wish for an explanation : 
the moment a rat-tat was heard, the first object which presented itself, 

on opening the door, was , with his hat thrown carelessly on, 

his cane under his arm, and drawing on his gloves: ''We are come to 
dine, and take a bottle of port with you/' was sopaetimes the salutation. 
*' Nothing could be more unlucky," replied the wary economist ; " I 
have not yet seen half my patients, and am this moment sent for to a 
consultation on a bad liver case^ which will require considerable time and 
attention ; it is, I assure you, a great disappointment, but business mutt 
be minded ; and I hope to have the pleasure of your company another 
day." With these words, he moved forwards, and wished them a good 
morning ; a repetition of almost the same story, to every visitor at that 
hour, soon cleared his house of dinner company; he accumulated 
a handsome fortune, collected pictures, purchased scarce books, and 
at the moment I write, is erecting a vilk. 

HOUSE-BREAKERS. Not more than thirty years have elapsed, 
since the following address, to a gang of this description, appeared in the 

Daily Advertiser. '* Mr. R , of Stanhope-street, presents his 

respectful compUments to the genUemen who did him the honour of 
eating a couple of roasted chickens, drinking sundrv tankards of ale, 
and three bottles of old madeira, at his house on Mondav night. In 
their haste they took away the tankard, to which they are heartily wel- 
come; to the table-spoons, and the light guineas which were in an old 
morocco pocket-book, they are also heartily welcome ; but in the pocket- 
book there were several loose papers, private memorandums, receipts, 
&a, which can be of no use to his kind and friendly visitors, but 
are important to him ; he therefore hopes they will be so polite as to 
take some opportunity of returning them. For an old family watch, 
which was in the same drawer, he cannot ask on the same terms ; but, 
if any could be pointed out, by whichThe could replace it with twice as 
many heavy guineas as they can get for it, he would gladly be the j)ur- 
diaser." In less than a week after this advertisement appeared, a 
packet, with the following letter inclosed, was dropped into the area of 
the house which had been plundered. 

*' Sir,— You are quite a gemman : — ^not being used to your Madeira, 
it got into our upper-works, or we never should have cribbed your 
papers ; they be all marched back again with the red book. Your ale 
was mortal good ; the tankard and spoons were made into white soup, 
in Duke's-place, two hours before day-lite : the old family watch-case 
was, at the same time, made into brown ffravy, and the inside, new 
christened, is on its voyage to Hollajid. If it had not been transported, 
Tou should have had it again, for you are quite the gemman : but you 
Inow, as it has got a new name, it would be no longer your old familv 
watch. And so, sir, we have nothing more to say, but that we are much 
obliged to you, and shall be. glad to sarve and visit you by nite or by 
day, and are your humble servants to command." 
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HODGES, NICHOLAS, a London physician of benevolence and 
invepidity, who, when his brethren were flying in all directions from 
th^ plague of sixteen hundred and sixty- five, gloriously persevered in a 
conscientious and strict performance of his professional duties. Hodges 
is saiotahave protected himself against the malignancy of pestilential 
contagion, und^ the providence of Crod, by the constant and copious 
use of tobacco, under mery form in which it has been usually adminis- 
tered, by smoking, by chewing, and by snuff-taking. My readers will 
hear with concern, that this worthy man, with all his Christian philan- 
thropy and his well-timed firmness, drew his last breath in a jail ; how 
and where the wretch who confined him there, drew his last breath, I 
should like very much to know. 

The hfe and death of Dr. Hodges were frequently mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson with sympatliy and sometimes with tears; a circumstance 
produced by his biograpner as a proof that the heart of our great moral- 
ist was not composed of such unfeeling materials as it has sometimes 
been described by his enemies. Other instances might be given in which 
the stern temperament of the Rambler exhibited a considerable portion 
of sensibility ; exposed early in life to adversity, disease, and disappoint- 
ment, he felt experimentally for the sick, the forsaken, and the poor ; 
he was always cnaritable,and, as his circumstances improved, frequently 
generous ; perhaps a more than common stimulus, an object peculiarly 
Eopeless and forlorn, was necessary to make the requisite impression. 
Par cere subjectis, debellare superbos ; to spare the humble and attack the 
proud, appears to have been a prevailing sentiment in his intercourse 
with mankind ; a dormouse, or a dove in distress, might have claimed, 
and would have received solace and help ; but a lion, had that lion 
affected superiority, would have provoked opposition and probably have 
invited attack. Johnson, like other men, sometimes affected a savage- 
ness of manners which was not his natural disposition, in order to ward 
off and counteract the insidious designs of selfishness and cunning; it 
is on this principle that I account for those temporary suppressions of 
kindness and mercy which often surprise, and sometimes shock us, in 
persons whom we generally consider as liberal and humane. Were I 
invested with the attributes of omnipotence, I know not a task in which 
I should more readily engage, than in soothing calamity and removing 
distress, but those instances, in which they were fraudulently assumed, 
I would punish with many stripes. 

HOWARD, JOHN, a benevolent reformer of hospitals and prisons, 
who personally and minutely inspected most of the lazarettos and places 
of confinement in Europe. '' His plan was original, as full of genius, 
as it was of humanity ; ne travelled not to survey the sumptuousness of 
palaces, the stateliness of temples, and the remains of ancient grandeur; 
not to collect medals and collate manuscripts, but to dive into dungeons, 
to visit infected hospitals, to survey the mansions of poverty, sorrow, 
and distress : to take the dimensions of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the n^lected, and admi- 
nister to the forsaken ; to compare and coUate the cakunities of all men. 
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in all countries.'' Solitude, labour, and moral instruction, with a 
scrupulous attention to cleanliness, warmth, and ventilation, are his 
great principles of reform ; to mitigate human sufferings, to check vice, 
to subdue me refractory, and soothe the repentant ; to reclaim rather 
than punish, were the darling objects of his wishes. But while the 
public as well as individuals are purifying the abodes of guilt, and dis- 
pensing comfort to the unfortunate, it is much to be wished that some 
of Mr. Howard's suggestions were to be attended to in the construction 
and alteration of our places of worship and public amusement ; that 
burying grounds, stagnant waters, and all trades and manufactories in 
which putrid, noisome, and poisonous effluvia arise, were removed from 
the metropoUs, and, indeed, from all populous cities and large towns. 
Neglecting or disregarding these imjportant objects, weincur.the hazard 
•of damp walls, injurious currents of air, pestilential vapour, and delete- 
rious contagion, in our hours of amusement and devotion. In an inter* 
▼iew with Joseph the Second, emperor of Germany, and the subject of 
an article in this collection, Mr. Howard described, with considerable 
energy, the comfortless and unwholesome state of the Austrian and 
Hungarian dungeons, and the little attention paid to the prisoners. His 
imperial majesty was rather irritated by Howard's strictures, as he had 
taken great pains to amend his penal code, considering it as far more 
merciful, and less sanguinary, tnan that of England. " I do not 
•use them worse than you do in Great Britain, where you hang them up 
by dozens at a time," was his reply. *' Your observation is true, but 
permit me to assure your majesty, that I had rather be hanged in Eng- 
land, than Uve in your German prisons.** He soon after took leave. 
**• In truth,'* said the emperor, " this little Englishman is no flatterer.*' 
Marriage, which in most instances takes place from mental attach- 
ment, avarice, or desire, in the case of Mr. Howard was the spontane- 
ous effect of gratitude and justice, undebased by selfishness or carnal 
appetite. At an early period of his life, a dangerous and lingering 
disease had reduced him to the lowest state of languor and dejection ; 
the current of life was propelled with difficulty; error or neglect would 
have been certain deatn; and he who was auerwards instrumental in 
dispensing health and comfort to thousands, owed his existence to good 
nursing. On this occasion, the woman in whose house he occupied an 
apartment, exhibited so much unceasing care and vigilant attention, 
that he considered her as the preserver of his Ufe ; and conceiving that 
«he must have some affection for a man in whose behalf she had so 
warmly and so assiduously interested herself, after his recovery, he 
married her, althou^ twenty years older than himself, and not very 
attractive in her person. Mr. Howard probably thought the debt so 
large, and the obligation so great, that it could not be repaid in any 
other way ; with a mixture of benevolence and harmless vanity, he 
supposed he could not bestow on her a more valuable compensation 
than himself : a husband, a good and a wealthy husband, being consi- 
dered, in most instances of common life, as the summit of female 
felicity. 

HUMAN INGENUITY. At the time this article was first pub* 
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li^ed, there lived at Dursky, in the county of Gloacester, WiBiant 
Hopkins, who, with no other education than that of heing taught to read 
and write very indifferently, was, at the usual age^ apprenticed to 
a miller. At the end of two years, he surprised his master, hy saying 
that he thought he could make a fiddle ; he was laughed at, and tola he 
might try : in spite of had materials and unhandy tools, he po'severed 
and succeeded, fixed strings to his instrument^ tuned it, and taught him- 
self to play. Gratified by notice and by praise, he proceeded to construct 
a barrd-organ, which, by a mechanism of his own contrivance, and 
wholly unassisted^ he connected with the works of the mill, so that when- 
ever the latter were in motion^ music accompanied them. Observing 
that roasting the meat^ from some fault in his mistress's jack, was awk- 
wark and troublesome, he therefore resolved to render the mill-wheel 
subservient to this domestic operation^ and, to use his own words, had 
music and roast-meat together. Having thus, in some d^ree, estab- 
lished his reputation, he was employed to build an organ for the new 
chapel at Dursley, which he completed ; it has been admired fat the 
fulness of its tones, and pronounced equal to any sold by the best 
makers, excepting external ornaments. Such was William Hopkins, 
without exaggeration a self-taught genius. The seeds of exceuence, 
and a predisposition to certain arts, have been supposed by some writers 
to be planted in the human breast, independent of education or culture. 
Yet, although there must be fire, or the component parts of fire, in a 
flini before we can illicit or draw it forth, it may slumber in the silici- 
ous particles millions of years, till it comes in contact with steeL I am 
indmed to think, that the powers of William Hopkins, the subject of 
onr present article, would not have burst forth so suddenly, had not hia 
occupation, somewhat collaterally connected with a pre-i&sposition for 
mechanism and machinery touched the right string. Had he been 
buried in the noisome suffocation of soot, as a chimney sweeper, or 
been doomed to the discipline of a drill-seijeant or a boatswain, it is 
not improbable that, under such unpropitious circumstances, he would 
have been pronounced, and perhaps nave actually been rendered, a thick' 
headed dog for the rest of his life. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM, a physician and a teacher of anatomy, 
possessing a considerable share of that sagacity peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of North Britain, where, learning l^ing more easily and cheaply 
procured, it is more generally diffused. Tmis circumstance is said to 
enable Scotchmen to avail themselves, on every occasion, of those fiNr- 
tunate contingencies, which at one time or other are supposed to pre- 
sent themselves to every man, but which the illiterate, the dull, the 
indolent, or the sensual, dther cannot or will not take the benefit of. 
WiUiam Hunter, elder l»:other of the celebrated John Hunter, came to 
London with no other resources than indefatigable apj^cation and 
professional knowledge, but he found them ample and sufficient ; as a 
reader of lectures and an accoucheur, he gradually advanced into 
notice and, assisted by the ingenious Mr. Hewson, made considerable 
and useful discoveries in the lymphatics, an important system of vessds 
in the animal eccmomy, with which the ancients were not acquainted. 
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He also published a series of copperplates on subjects connected with 
his own particular In'anch of practice, a splendid and expensive work» 
whose accuracy of delineation he always spoke of with unassuming 
but well-founded exultation. On these occasions he lamented and 
severely censured those anatomical plates^ so generally and servilely 
copied with all their errors from former writers ; a most criminal spe- 
cies of indolence, to save the trouble pf dissecting ; — but what is the 
crime that a love of ease tviU not tempt us to commit ? 

Hunter was a single man, and in a house and museum which cost 
him a princely fortune, lived with a frugality which was laudable, 
because without it he could not have accomplished the various and 
important undertakings in which he engaged. I have dined with him 
on cold beef, I believe on the very day that he had given seven thou- 
sand guineas for a cabinet of coins. His books^ his medals, his prepa- 
rations, were the admiration of the world ; no foreign travdler quitted 
London without making his bow in Windmill-street. 

Previous to building this house, anatomical theatre and museum, 
he had applied by lett^, to one of the secretaries of state, I believe 
Lord Hillsborougn, to ask if a piece of ground on a convenient spot 
co|^d be granted him by government, as the object he had in view was 
nationaL But ministers have other things to attend to, and Dr. Hunter's 
letter was forgotten in the hurry of American negodations and the 
bustle of a contested election. Conscious of the eminence on whidi 
he stood as a benefactor to mankind, and considering neglect as insula 
he took fire at the treatment, and addressed a letter to me noble lord, 
animated and manly, but respectful ; told him he was not asking a 
fivour but conferring one, and that he would give his lordship no 
furdier trouble on the subject, being resolved to my rather on his own 
private resources, than on public generosity. Resentment first excited 
on this occasion and gratitude to Glasgow for an early and well-timed 
favour, probably induced him to leave the contents of his museum to 
the university of that city, after a period of thirty years. 

A happy, a peculiar art of communicating instruction was the dis- 
tinct characteristic merit of Dr. Hunter ; dear, concise and patient, he 
amused the volatile, while he fixed thdr attention ; the dull of com- 
prehension, and the timid, he led by the hand, with the anxiety and 
tenderness of a parent ; the diligent, the curious, the ardent, he mter- 
csted, he gratified, he rewarded. Few men sent pupils into the woiM 
with greater obligations to their professor: '* Be industrious, be atten- 
tive, deserve well, and you must succeed," was his animating advice to 
young men. I have seen lines on his death, in which this didactic 
cxeelknce is adverted to : 

Cold is tbat hand Vrhlcli nature's paths displayed, 
Dead are those lips on "which instruction hung ; , 

FixM are those eyes, enlivening all he said; 
For ever mute is that persuasive tongue ! 
When a dry subject claimM the vnnter's eve, 
With useful knowledge he the pleasing miz'd, 
^ FatiguM attention, he would oft* relieve, 
WhUe ttnking anecdotet his doctrines fiK'd, 
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When passions, fancy, oft' will lead astray* 

Blest be that art which guides our youthfiil hours, 

To eminence helps up the arduous way, 

And strews instruction's rugged path with flowers. 

The wreath of myrtle for his tomb prepare, 

Fold round his urn the philosophic robe, 

Let fame and gratitude be sculpturM there, 

He health and science spread o^er half the globe. 

It has been justly observed by a writer, speaking of Dr. Hunter, that 
we do not often meet with liberality of disposition equal to his, in col- 
lectors ; that they are not, generally speaking, always eager as he was 
to communicate their stores, and to diffuse a taste for science, as well 
418 the means of gratifying it. Contented with their own enjoyments^ 
or the limited applause of a narrow circle^ they desire no more ; to 
collect, with such persons is only to hide. On this point the doctor 
was conspicuously generous and accessible ; yet, so rarely are we per- 
mitted to taste of praise, that delicious beverage, unembittered ; the 
conduct of Hunter, in this respect so different from many of his co- 
temporaries, did not always ensure applause, and the man, whom the 
cynics could not censure as illiberal, they despised as vain. 

Dr. Hunter has also been accused of affectation in his last moments, 
those awful decisive moments which commonly strip from human 
vanity every disguise. '' Had I pen," said the anatomist, only half 
an hour before his death, ^^ and were I able to write, I would describe 
how easy and pleasant a thing it is to die." This well authenticated 
fact, seems as if he wished to exhibit himself as exempted from the 
salutary fears so common to us all ; but let us remember, that few 
men could boast, as he could, of a life wholly devoted to well directed 
efforts, and useful pursuits ; this consideration^ at such a time, must 
rob the king of terrors of half his frowns. 

HUNTINGDON, LATE COUNTESS OF. « How do you 

reconcile," said Lord Bollngbroke, the freethinker, to this worthy 
woman, *' How do you reconcile prayers to Crod for particular bless- 
ings, with that absolute resignation to the divine will, which you 
describe as the first duty of every Christian ?" 

'^ Nothing is easier," replied the lady. ^^ Were I to offer a petition 
to an eartmy monarch, of whose kindness and wisdom I have the 
highest opinion, my language would naturally be something to the 
following purpose : '' I wish you to bestow on me such a favour, 
but your Majesty knows better than I, how far it would be agreeable 
to you, or right in itself to grant me what I ask : I therefore content 
myself, with numbly presenting my petition, and leave the event of it 
entirely to you." 

IDENTITY OF STATUES. It perhaps may not be generaflv 
known, that one of the equestrian statues which ornament the British 
metropolis, was originally designed for King William the Third; but 
from a change of times, politics, convenience or indination, the 
unoffending trunk of the great Nassau, was mutilated, and the head dT 
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King George the Second, as it now presents itsdf, grafted on the neck 
of our deliverer. In such cases it probably is not essential that there 
should be any very accurate resemblance in height and bulk, if the cast 
of countenance, and form of features are alike : otherwise, I apprehend 
there was as much difference between the emaciated body of the 
Friezlander, and the plump rotundity of the Hanoverian, as between 
the deep policy, phlegmatic coldness, and silent reserve of one, the 
warm feelings, nonest nature, and blunt expression of the other. Most 
persons have heard or have read, that the spot of ground now occupied 
by the Mansion House of the chief magistrate of the city of London, 
was originally Stock's market, and that in** the year sixteen hundred and 
seventy-five, an equestrian statue of King Charles the second was 
^ced there, the gift of Sir Robert Vyner, at that time Lord Mayor. 
I'rostrate under tne royal horseman, and trampled on by his warlike 
steed, a figure was seen in Turkish drapery, which puzzled inquiring 
connoisseurs ; they asked, and asked with reason, on what grounds of 
propriety or truth our English king, whose warfare seldom extended 
beyond women and wine, could be graced with the trophy of a' Turkish 
captive. Time, which unveils other mysteries, soon produced an ex- 
planation of this unappropriate accompaniment ; the zeal of the loyal 
citizen was greater than his discernment ; the statue which he pur- 
chased at a considerable expense, and erected in honour of a King of 
England, had been originally made to represent John Sobieski^ King of 
Poland, who is mentioned in an article of this collection, as the saviour 
of Europe, at the siege of Vienna, and to whose statue a subdued Mus- 
sulman was a proper companion. This image of the conqueror of the 
Turks, I understand, was a few years since given to a descendant of 
the worthy baronet by whom it was erected, in conse(]|uence of a peti- 
tion he presented to the court of aldermen ; whether it still exists, or 
was destroyed by the gentleman in question as a posthumous reflection 
on the judgment of his ancestor, I am not able to say. 

The following song was circulated and sung through the streets, when 
the statue was uken down in seventeen hundred and thirty -eight. 

the last dying speech and confession of the horse at 

stock's market. 

Ye whimsical people of Loudon fair town, 

Who one day put up what you next day pull down ; 

Full sixty-one years have I stood in this place, 

And never till now met with any disgrace. 

What affront to crown*d heads could you offer more bare. 

Then to pull down a king to make room for a mayV. 

Tlie great Sobieski on horse with long tail 

I first represented, when set up to sale ; 

A Turk as you see was plac*d under my feet, 

To prove o'er the sultan my conquest complete. 

Next, when against monarchy all were combinM, 

I for your protector, Old Noll, was designed. 

When the king was restored, yon then in a trice, 

Called me Charley the Second, and by way of device, 

Said the old whiskered Turk had Oliver's face, 

Tho' you know, to be conquer'd he ne'er fell the disgrace. 
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Three rach p«tM>ns as these on one horse to ride, 

A hero, usurper, and king, all astride* 

Such honours i^'ere mine ; tho* now forcM to retire. 

Perhaps my next change may be still something 

From a fruitwoman^s market, I may lei^) 

As the market is movM Tm obligM to retreat, 

I couM stay there no longer when I*d nothing to eat : 

Now the herbs and the greens are all carry *d away, 

I must trot unto those who will find me in hay. 



I to retire, ^ 

ethiog higher ; > 
to a spire. ) 



It seems no improper addition to this article to observe, that in the 
<diarch of Saint Mark^ at Naples^ a superb tomb of the poet Sanazarius 
is exhibited^ decorated with two figures originally executed for, and 
meant to represent, Apollo and Minerva ; but as it appeared indecorous 
to admit heathen divinities into a Christian churchy and the figures 
were thought too excellent to be removed^ the person who shews the 
^church is instructed to call them David and Judith : ** You mistake," 
said a sly rogue who was one of a party surveying the curiosities, ^' the 
figures are St. George and the Queen of Egypfs Daughter,^ The 
demonstrator made a low bow and thanked him. 

IDLENESS, a severe remedy for. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century^ John, Duke of Bourlion, dispatched an especial messenger to 
England, with the following singular challenge. *' That he would at an 
appointed day, accompanied by sixteen knights, equally indifferent to 
life or death as himself, meet as many English chevaliers, and fight it 
out with them, till all on one side or other were defeated and destroyed ; 
IN ORDER TO AVOID IDLENESS, and merit the good graces of his mis- 
tress.*' 

ILL.TIMED MERRIMENT. The custom of introducing humo- 
rous epilogue, farce, and bufibonery, afto* the mind has been agitated, 
softened, or sublimed by tragic scenes, has been often objected to. It 
has been said in its favour, that five long acts, is a portion of time 
sufficiently long to keep the attention fixed on melancholy objects ; that 
human Ufe has enough of real, without calling in the aid of artificial^ 
distress ; that it is cruel to send home an audience with all the affect- 
ing impressions of a deep tragedy on their minds. In reply, it has 
been observed, that it is d^ading and untrue, to describe the human 
species, as incapable of receiving gratification only from comic scenes ; 
that there is a luxury in woe, independent of its purifying the 
bosom and suppressing the more ignoble passions. The supporters of 
this opinion have also added, that there is a species of depravity in 
endeavouring by ludicrous mummery to efface tne salutary effects of 
pathetic, virtuous, and vigorous sentiments ; that it is sporting with 
the sympathies of our nature^ repugnant to correct taste, and counter- 
acting moral utility. This violation of the law of gentle and gradual 
contrasts, has been felt and complained of by most frequenters of a 
modern theatre^ and well authenticated instances have been produced, 
of ^ilty men retiring from a well written play, to repentance and 
melioration. An epilogue has been composed by Mr. SheridLan in sup- 
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|K>rt of these q>inions, superior in pathos, poetry, and practical deduc- 
tion to any I ever read ; it was originally spoken by Mrs. Yates, after 
the performance of Semiramis, a tragedy translated from the French. 

Disheveird still like Asia's bleeding queen. 

Shall I with jests deride the tragic scene ? 

Ko, beauteous mourners ! from whose down-cast eyes. 

The muse has drawn her noblest sacrifice ; 

Whose gentle bosoms, pity's altars, bear 

The chrystal incense of each falling tear I 

TV^ere lives the poet's praise ; no critic art, 

Can match the comment of a feeling heart! 

When general plaudits speak the fable o*er, 

Which mute attention had approved before ; 
Tho* ruder spirits love the accustoi^'d jest, 
Which chases sorrow from the vulgar breast ; 
Still hearts refin'd their sadden'd tints retain, 
The sigh gives pleasure, and the jest is pain : 
Scarce have they smiles to honour grace or wit, 
Tho' Roscius spoke the verse himself had writ. 

Thus, through the time when vernal fruits receive 
The grateful show'rs that hang on April's eve ; 
Tho' every coarser stem of forest birth 
Throws with the morning beam its dews to earth, 
Ne*er does the gentle rose revive so soon. 
But bath'd in nature's tears it droops till noon. 

O could the muse one simple moral teach,' 
From scenes like these which all who hear might reach ; 
* Thou child of sympathy whoe'er thou art. 
Who with Assyria's queen hast wept thy part ; 
Go search where keener woes demand relief — 
Go, while thy heart yet beats with fancy'd grief ; 
Thy breast, still conscious of the recent sigh, 
The graceful tear still lingering on thy eye; 
Go, and on real misery bestow, 
The blest effusion of fictitious woe. 
So shall our muse supreme of all the nine, 
Deserve indeed the title of divine; 
Virtue shall own her favoured from above, 
And pity greet her with a sister's love. 

IMPERIAL GERMAN ETIQUETTE, which it is not easy to 
apeak of without a smile or a sigh. Most general readers know that in 
tne year sixteen hundred and eighty -three of the Christian era, and near 
the city of Vienna, John Sohieski, King of Poland, with an inferior 
army, defeated two hundred thousand Turks. But history hlushes to 
relate that the emperor of that day, Leopold, I helieve the first of hia 
name, adled a council soon after the battle, to deliberate on the manner 
in which an elected king should be received by an emperor. *^ In your 
arms," said the Duke ofLorrain, with an honest warmth, *' for he has 
preserved Europe, and saved the empire from destruction." This advice 
was not received with approbation by the purple idiot, I mean the pur- 
ple empennr, for where pnde and vamty were out of the question, he waa 
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not deficient in intdlect or feeling, and dismissed his minister Zinzin- 
dorf for advising him not to be present in the engagement. 

After a long consultation, Leopold ordered his chancellor to tell the 
King of Poland, diat it was not consistent with the dignity of an Empe- 
ror of Germany w offer him his hand when they met. In this and 
other ceremonious arrangements, the conqueror was too indulgent to the 4 
whims of a puppy whom he had saved ; Leopold, with a studied inde- 
corum, appeared in a loose undress, and during the whole interview, 
continually spoke of the vast benefits he and his ancestors had conferred 
on the Poush nation. Sobieski, in all the native dignity of personal 
worth, but with an ironical coolness, replied, ** I am glad that the Poles 
have been able to render you a trifling service in return.*' With these 
words and a slight bow, he quitted the unfeeling emperor. Few cir- 
cumstances would have pleased me better, than to have had it in my 
Eower to relate^ that the gallant Pole had bound his ungrateful ally 
and and foot, and sent him packed in a hamper to the grand signor^ 
for the amusement of the ladies of the seraglio. 

IMPRESSIVE LESSON; and almost the last words of a gentle- 
man exalted in rank as well as literary reputation, who died a few years 
since. '' I have lived fifty years, have passed through various situations 
in Ufe, and have, for the most part, kept what is generally called good 
company ; I have associated with kings, and the companions of kings; 
I have been generally esteemed a fortunate man, and, as you all know, 
have had my share of honour, profit, and enjoyment ; I have not, as some 
of you know, been without my afilictions. But of all my pleasures and 
comforts, none have been so durable, satisfactory, and unalloyed, as 
those derived from religion ; in aU my pains and disappointments, 
nothing has given so much inward support as Christian consolation ; 
even now, at that awful moment, which sooner or later you must all 
experience, when I am on the point of being called into the presence of 
my Maker, I feel that nothing but the strong assurance of a blessed 
Mediator and Advocate, could enable me to bear up under the terrors of 
death. Let these thoughts, my dear young friends, be never wholly 
absent from your minds; whenever any rash man, whether a free- 
thinker, a reformer, or a modern philosopher, shall endeavour to shake 
your belief on these points, by argument, by sneer, or by laughter, reply 
to them as I have frequently had occasion to do: 

'' Sir, I acknowledge the strength of some of your positions, and 
the ingenuity with which you support them ; I do not, I will not, deny, 
that the system to which I profess myself a devoted pupil^ has its dif- 
ficulties ; but, as it is the business of a Christian humbly to adore, rather 
than to call itf question the unfathomable depths of Providence, let me 
ask if your Hypothesis is wholly free from difficulty ? But whether I 
am mistaken or not, is now wholly out of the question, I have made up 
my mind, and am resolved to trust my present and future salvation on 
Christianity ; I find it replete with such excellent doctrines, so power- 
ful in its effects in correcting our conduct and purifying our hearts, and 
such an unfailing support in the various and severe trials of human life, 
tliat I am resolved never to part from it. Under such soothing con vie- 
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tioiis, you have too much humanity as a man of feeling, and too much 
politeness as a well-bred gentleman, to persevere in your attempts to 
deprive me of that which I value beyond all the treasures on earth." 

IMPULSE OF THE MOMENT. A remarkable example of what 
may be called unpremeditated instinct, is said, on good authority, to have 
been exhibited at a public entertainment given more than twenty years 
ago by the king of Naples. During this scene of general festivity and 
mirth, the sky was suddenly overcast, the lightning hashed, and a violent 
thunder storm succeeded, which, bursting on the palace, shattered the 
roof, and fiUed with sulphureous smoke the royal saloon, in which were 
assembled a large company, of whom Prince Orloff, Cardinal Salviati, 
and the late Lord Tyluey, formed a part. Before the alarm naturally 

Eroduced by such a circumstance had subsided, it was observed that the 
and of the prince was on his sword, but his countenance unchanged ; 
that the cardinal was on his knees, earnestlv engaged in devotion ; whilst 
the Irish peer, trembling and in tears, exhibited an abject spectacle of 
terror and dismay. 

INDOLENT HABITS, and a recluse life. " Shake off your seden- 
tary propensities, lock up your book-room, and mix with the world," 
has been the language held for time immemorial to book -worms and 
unsociable solitaries. " You may yield to these tendencies till you dege- 
nerate into a hermit, a cynic, and a madman." There is, I believe, much 
of truth and reason in the advice ; yet the conduct recommended by these 
counsellors, who have the opinion of the majority in their favour, must, 
like the directions of other counsellors, be followed with some degree of 
precautionary discretion. 

I have no doubt that nine out of ten of mankind would be, and are, 
the better and happier themselves, and far more useful to others, when 
they can prevail on themselves to rush out of their dens, mix in the 
bustle, and partake of the active fluties of social life ; indeed, this path — 
so wisely doth Providence superintend all that concerns us — this path 
most men are compelled by salutary necessity to take. But I am cl arly 
of opinion that tiiere are frames and dispositions of a peculiar texture; 
nerves deranged by misfortune, diseased irritability, and the latent seeds 
of insanity, or a suppressed hereditary gout, who would injure and dis- 

frace themselves and others by the experiment, and in some cases be 
urried into an irrecoverable state of confusion and mental derangement. 
For tempers and constitutions of such a cast, it is surely far wiser to 
retire from the crowd, to keep imbecility of spirit and infirm intellect on 
the back ground. It has been accounted a valuable sf)ecies of subordi- 
nate wisdom in men of inferior capacity to avoid exhibiting their folly, 
and we cannot reasonably blame that insignificance which flies to 
obscurity as a refuge from contempt. How many unfortunate indivi- 
duals, some of them, alas, too nearly allied to the man who laments their 
fate ! — how many unfortunate individuals, mistaking their element, have 
exposed themselves to ruin and derision, who, in the bosom of their 
families, and in the arms of friendship and affection, might have been 
useful, respectable^ and happy ! 
voi*. I. z 
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Mheij yean ag(v i^ gmtkiBan weU known in bis dxy, but defoted t» 
Ikerary and domestie retifem^t, was incessftnliy teased by bis friends^ 
and told tbat be was qualified to move in a more exalted spb»e: it was 
in vain be assured tbem that the life he led tvas the life of his choice ^ tbat 
he prelimred it to smy thing they could recxmimend. These well-mean- 
iBg gentlemen would not ulow that he was qualified to deeide on the 
8Bbjeet> but persisting in their clamours, insisted that they knew bert 
irfiat would make Um happy. To satisfy them, he made the experiment 
f«r a short time, but soon returned to the life he loved, and silenced bis. 
persecutors by a poetic effiision to the following purport : 

Quid Bomjb facmm? 

*' Mix wHh the ^orld, the polishM world^*' yoa cry, 
** Nor waste ycmr prime in dull obscurity ; 
Go join assemblies of tke great and gay. 
Your worth, your wit, your genius, there di^lay ; 
In cities, courts, tlie road to greatness find. 
Improve your manners, and enlarge your mind/' 
** Hold, ^old, my friends ! and, first, consult wkh care^ 
What suits my genius, what my strength will bear ; 
To education we our manners owe, 
And as the twig is bent, the tree will grow ; 
The mind once formM, distort it how yon will, 
Plain simple nature will be nature still. 
How would they laugh should I rush up to town, 
A mongrel beau, engrafted on a clown I 
Shall I, an enemy to noise and stiife. 
Who cannot relish turtle for my life. 
Who sleep at midnight, and by daylight dine, 
Who hate French manners, and abhor French wine \ 
To routs, to Rauelagh, to cards, a foe, 
Who on my dress but little care bestow; 
Shall I with Fashion through her follies range. 
Ape all Iter forms, and as she chancres, change ? 
Forbid it, prudence \ common sense, forbid ! 
My rustic manners never can be hid. 
Once, and but once, by vanity betrayM, 
And hopes ambitious, in fall dress array*d. 
Like David in Saul's armour, I, a beau. 
Among the courtly crowd essayM to go. 
Oh, had you seen me, with distressful air. 
As fully conscious I'd no business there. 
On the cov*d ceiling, and the paintings pore. 
With many a wishful look towards the door ; 
Amidst surrounding multitudes alone. 
Of all I saw unknowing and unknown ; 
Formal and grave, without one single word ; 
With frequent stumbles o*er my dangling sword ; 
You must have pitied the bewilderM squire. 
And softly whispered, * My good sir, retire.' 
EscapM at length, for haste, 1 bilk'd my ch air. 
Ran to my lodgings, and in safety theie. 
Sigh' d for my old blue coat, thick shoes, and country air* 
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In vain I pkad ; 70a crj, '^Gtii ista Ufr ; 

Gain xrealth, coimexk>Bt> an heires* for j»ut wf t. * 

Thtt then your rule ; whatever ills< betUe, 

All) all, are cancelled by a wealthy bride ; 

Ill-natur'd, ugly* old, it matters not. 

The monied dame is free from every blot. 

Shall I pronounce a vow I never meant,. 

And give my hand without my heart's consent ? 

Forbid it, virtue, honesty, and love ! 

Fkr from my mind the hateful thought remove. 

No, dear lov^d Laura 1 till my latest 1^, 

No fiur but thee shall e*er my mind engage; 

Tbougk adverse fortune keep our lumda apart, 

Tlune are my thoughts, my wishes, and my lieait. 

For you, my friends, who labour to reiwnte 

This strong attachment to the life I love, [ 

Vain is your reasoning, vain your subtle skill. 

My choice was early, I approve it still ; 

With humble hopes, and thankfully content 

With what the hand of Providence has sent ; 

No dupe to fortune, and no slave to fame» 

And proud alone but of an honest name ; 

In my thatch*d cot may I contented live, 

And taste that bliss which London cannot give t 

Hail, tranquil pleasure, literary ease. 

Ye ploas'd me early, and ye still can please ; 

Thanks to that fate, which kindly fixM use dews 

Almost a hundred miles from court and tewn \ 

Hail, peaceful valley, where my cottage stands. 

Whose humble site no distant view commands. 

Paternal shades ! by sloping hills confin'd. 

May calm content still soothe your master's mind. 

And as the stream his verdant meads divides, 

Unstain'd by torrents and unruffled, glides 

Clear and serene, through all its winding ways, 

Bneh be the peaceful tenor of his days* 

Still may he live unknown, unenvied here, 

And jocund health attend him through the year ! 

In summer's heat, the sedgy vale I choose, 

To fish, or wanton with the past*ral muse ; 

In autumn, fruit I gather from my trees. 

And brace my nerves against the wintry breeae. 

Still may some virtues with the years roll round. 

And at my door warm charity be found. 

May all who need it share my field's increase, 

And Heav'n so brcss me as I mean to bless ; 

Thus let me live, and live without a foe. 

The world will spare the man it does not know.*' 

INQUISITION. To some of my readers it may be useful to obserre, 
that the holy office was originally founded in Spain, soon after the con- 
quest of Granada. Such of the Moors as consented to be baptised, 
were permitted to remain in the country ; but to prevent apostacy, and 
to detect interested imposture, a certain number of fnwn, calling them- 

z 2 
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selves the Court of Inquisition, was authorized to examine, to exhort, 
to reprove, and to punish. In this society, first instituted for laud- 
able purposes, we may see strongly exemplified the danger of trusting 
in the nands of feeble mortals the prerogative of Omnipotence ; to 
dive into the deep-seated spring of human actions ; to decide in matters 
of conscience, and read the human heart. This power, at first perhaps 
exercised with mercy and discretion, by degrees degenerated into deadly 
despotism, converted the precious balm of religion into poison, and 
made the most powerful of monarchs tremble on their thrones. Thou- 
sands of those miserable Moors, who had refused to be baptized, crowded 
into narrow vessels, and, devoted to destruction in a tempestuous ocean, 
perished by famine on a desert coast, or fed the vultures and tigers of 
Africa ; animals far more merciful than Ferdinand and Isabella, or the 
bigots and monsters they reigned over. 

INSANITY, a disease to which Englishmen have been described as 
peculiarly subject, and said, by the praisers of other times, to be more 
frequent in the present day than at any former period. This unhappy 
tendency they attribute to the profligacy and dissipation which has 
pervaded every rank of society ; to late hours, cards and faro ; to spiri- 
tuous liquors and green tea ; to the agitations of deep play ; lastly, to 
several other causes. That we are more wicked than our ancestors, is 
not improbable, because we are more wealthy ; but whether a depar- 
ture from moral purity can, strictly speaking, be called mental derange- 
ment, admits of a doubt; yet for a creature who is supposed to act 
under the influence of reason to risk his everlasting salvation for a 
momentary sensual gratification, is not very rational. Without giving 
so vague and indeterminate a definition to madness, we know that insane 
persons, previous to their derangement, are frequently the most correct 
m conduct, temperate in life, and sound in constitution: these facts 
prove that madness may arise from causes wholly independent of, and 
unconnected with, those assigned. 

I will not mislead my readers, and lose myself, by exploring the 
remote causes of a class of diseases which it is extremely difficult to 
investigate with accuracy and precision. It was the hereditary nature 
of this dreadful malady which first induced me to give it an article in 
this collection ; and I address myself, with the seriousness which such a 
subject demands, to every man, and to every woman, who is convinced 
by infallible evidence (and in such a case I would not be governed by 
slight proof), that the seeds of insanity are in their family : — I solemnly 
call on them to arrest, as far as lies in their power, the diffusion of 
disease which admits not of remedy, and the spreading of irreparable 
calamity. I earnestly exhort them to live and die unmarried, and, if 
possible, without descendants. 

It is, I confess, a hard sentence, thus to lay a cruel embargo on the 
first great law of nature, and close a legal avenue to domestic bliss and 
enjovment; but it is not more severe than thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have formerly imposed on themselves by monastic seclusion. 
Eesolute self-denial, on this as on other occasions, disarms the temper; 
and he who wholly abstains from, or has never commenced, illicit sen- 
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goal gratification^ will enjoy the honour and advantage of victory with- 
oat any considerable struggle : it is easier to dam a brook than stop a 
torrent. 

The prohibition which I inculcate^ falls very short of the rigid 
r^ulations laid down in the Mosaic code, concerning those afilicted 
with leprosy. ** Let his clothes/' says the inspired li^slator, — 'Met his 
clothes be rent, his head be shaved, and a covering be fixed on his 
upper lip ; he shall live alone, his habitation shall be without the 
camp." 

In speaking of insanity, I think it my duty to suggest a hint to the 
friends of deranged persons, who think they have discharged their duty 
to their unhappy relation, if they commit him to the care, and confine 
him in the house, of a professional man, and that all further claim on 
their attention ceases. But there are circumstances in such cases which 
ought never to be forgotten ; and I mention them without wishing to 
offend the proprietors of places for tlieir reception, several of whom I 
know to be respectable and worthy men. The circumstances to which 
I allude, are these: persons so employed, we cannot expect will be in- 
fluenced by the tender sympathies of blood and afiection ; and it is not 
their interest that the patient should ever recover, I agree that motivei 
of so sordid a nature, will not enter the mind of a conscientious pro- 
fessional man, a (/hristian, and a gentleman; but it is not so clear that 
they will be wholly overlooked by the more humble appendages of such 
receptacles, to whom good and sufficient meat, drink, and lodgings are 
important objects. For these and other reasons, a person deprived of 
his senses should be detained under the eye and roof of his friends, in 
every instance where it is compatible with circumstance and situation ; 
but if this cannot be done, he should never be more distant than a few 
hours' ride. He ought to be visited at least once or twice a week, not at 
fixed times, but at hours unknown to and unexpected by those who take 
care of him ; and at every visit, unless there are urgent reasons to the 
contrary, the keeper should be absent part of the time. A thousand 
little cares, necessary comforts, and soothing consolations, will present 
themselves to the fertile, anticipating, inquisitive eye of zealous affec- 
tion, which we cannot expect in a stranger who is hired. And if at 
any time lucid intervals should interpose, which in the most desperate 
cases sometimes occur, how shocking must be the scene, on first opening 
the mind*s eye, and searching with ineffectual gaze for sympathy and 
commiseration, through the gloom of a darkened room or a grated win- 
dow, to see only surly strangers, wearied, perhaps irritated, by fatigue, 
trouble, and watching; to feel the benumbing cramp of a strait^ 
waistcoat; perhaps to be chained and bolted to a floor \ In the mean 
time, the brother and sister we once loved, the wife and child we once 
doted on, are dissipating in heedless profusion that wealth for which 
we traversed the globe, toiled in the counting-house, or laboured at the 
bar. The soundest reason awakening to such a scene, could scarcely 
stand proof, but would instantly sink into despair and distraction ; yet 
with all its horrors, I had rather be the miserable victim, than the 
n^ligent, the guilty relation, who had consigned him to a dungeon 
and wen deserted him in it. 
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IRISH ADVERTISEMENT, copied from an Hibernian Stmrrul, 
and inserted in this place, because the censure it conveys is eqasily 
applicable to either side of the Channel ; and I hear with regret, that 
we grievance complained of by the honest Iridbman has €oneiderably 
inclined since my last publication. 

TO THE PUBLIC. 

As the time is now advancing when every man may call publidy 
for a redress of grievances, I take this opportunity of mentioning mine. 
The first is bad pay ; and I earnestly beg of me country gentlemen 
about Belfast, to be more punctual in discharging their tradesmen's biHs, 
as it is a great loss to mechanics to send a man and horse from six to 
twenty miles, and that too three or four times, for a bill of from f(M*ty 
shillings to six or ten pounds, and perhaps due two or three years. I 
have of such bills, nearly to the amount of five hundred pounds, whidi 
I hope will be paid on liie first call, as I must be in England by New 
Yearns Day. , My second grievance is, the abuse and iNDOiiENCE of 
ouB PUBLIC SCHOOLS, whi(£, if I may be allowed the expression, seem 
calculated only for picking the pockets of parents, 1 have five children 
whom I wish to educate for situations in active life ; and, to avoid the 
injury of a public school, I will give any honest fellow, properly quali- 
fied lor that purpose, a good bed, such victuals as I eat myself, and a 
fair salary by the year, if he will engage to make &em fit for public 
business. Although I was bred a seceder, I would prefer an Irish 
catholic, who speaks his mother-tongue, or a French outcast, even if he 
were the brother of a king, I will be heard of by applying to James 
Martin, sadler, Belfast." 

IRONICAL SATIRE. A specimen of this kind of literary com- 
position, the production of a pen to which this collection is frequently 
indebted, has been thought worth preserving. '^Avershaw died last 
Monday ; an amiable man, cut off* in the prime of life, formed by 
nature, talents, and education, for a statesman. He spoke in a way ibat 
was universally and quickly understood ; he would, it must be confessed, 
sometimes assert that which he could not prove, and what he could not 
prove, he would swear to. His conversation was co^iious, Hvely, and 
figurative; but, conscious of the general tendency in mankind to doubt, 
he frequently appealed to Heayen ; on these occasions, his oaths were 
solemn, his execrations marked by energy and indignant sendbiUty« 
His talents for finance were alone sufficient to have raised him into con- 
sequence. Where persuasions were ineffectual, he employed force ; what 
could not be done by direct means, he performed by circumventiGn: 
like other great financiers, he first excited terror, and by this method 
generally raised supplies with facility ; but he always levied his contri- 
butions on the rich and the tenacious. Of his sincerity— had sincerity 
been necessary in his vocation — we have no reason to doubt ; but this, 
and his other virtues, he did not lavish on trifling occasions. What he 
did not profess, it would therefore be unjust to accuse him of wanting ; 
the circumstances and situation in which he was placed, called for other 
qualifications. He had all the ambiguity of a prime mimster: in fail 
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«dieiiies he observed the profoundest «ecree^ ; it wag difficult to know 
what he meant^ from what he said ; from his countenance little co^d 
be gathered, as, in the execution of his darling schemes^ he concealed It 
beneath a mask, which at once preserved his modesty and eluded obser- 
Yation. He was a friend to war, and, like other admirers of that science, 
not averse to depredation ; so firm in his purpose, and so provident in 
his means, that he never undertook an expedition in which he failed. 
His courage was prudent rather than rasa; he took every possible 
advantage of his enemies, frequently making his attack when they were 
unprepared, unarmed, and sometimes sleeping, in the dead of night. In 
the common intercourses of life, his manners were plain and unadorned ; 
he did not ogress his inferiors ; he scorned to flatter his equals, and 
submitted reluctantly to his superiors ; he pretended not to virtues ke 
<lid not possess; he prated not about conscience, when it was his prac- 
tice to violate its precepts. His disposition was convivial ; he lovedja 
•dieerful glass; yet even in his cups he was patriotic, he would not 
encourage foreign spirits, but was devoted to the productions of his 
native country. In his commercial transactions, his moderation was 
conspicuous: when inclined to part with any thing, he never received 
more than a third of its value, often adding, with an oath, in order to 
increase confidence, that it was m(»:e than it cost him. In his hours of 
recreation or reflection, he was fond of wandering over uncultivated 
heaths, commons, and unfrequented woods ; from the fertility of his 
genius, he generally rendered these solitary excursions productive. His 
ideas of property were not correct ; his notions of the meum and tuum 
were somewhat confused: deeply engaged in the practice of raising 
cash, he probably had neith^ inclination nor leisure to attend to theory 
and hypothesis. He preferred the monied interests ; and so peculiar was 
his mode of address to men of that description, that he always gained 
upon them. Of his religious opinions, Httle oiin be collected; he fre- 
quently spoke of hell, yet he never anticipated success by fasting, nor 
ever before or after an engagement composed a form of prayer ; his 
extemporaneous eflusions were, however, frequent and fervid, generally 
heard with fear, and often with impression. Such was Avershaw. lie 
fdl by a death glorious as his life, — ^a death which hath alone been 
wanting to complete the characters of many heroes and statesmen, 
whose nistories would in that case have been perused with greater 
pleasure and profit" 

I have been told by certain readers of this article, in my former edi- 
tion, that I ought to have informed them— of what I thought was 
palpably evident-— that the subject of it was a notorious highwayman, 
who suflered an ignominious death. 

JACOBITE PUBLICAN. In the early part of the present century, 
a person of this description, on the Chester road, was highly provoked 
at the auspicious accession of King George the First to the EngUsh 
throne. Hearing that a white horse, the sign suspended before his door, 
was part of the armorial bearing of the house of Hanover, in the ardour 
«f toryism he immediately changed the device by which his dwelling 
was distinguished, from the white horse to the red lion. As a further 
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proof of his zeal or his folIy> he ordered the following lines to be painted 
under his sign ; but the new fixture, and every window in the houses 
were speedily demolished by tlie loyalty and indignation of his whig 
neighbours. 

*' The. horse has insulted the lion ; in fine, 

I could not he easy till I altered my sijrn. 
. And to show that the English I wholly rely on, 

I have pull'd down the horse, and have put up the lion/^ 

JEALOUSY FERTIJLE IN EXCUSES. Those who act under 
the impulse of this passion, productive of such terrible effects, often 
console, and sometimes justify, themselves, from the amiable motives 
which jfirst produced it. A person, above the middle rank of life, exe- 
cuted in a former reign for the murder of his wife, in consequence of an 
unfounded suspicion of infidelity, was reproached by the brother of the 
deceased for offering violence to a woman remarkable for a strong attach- 
ment to her husband, and an active performance of her domestic and 
maternal duties. *' That was the very rock on which I split," replied the 
merciless assassin, who had received a classical education, and was gene- 
rally considered as a sensible man ; *' the first spark of jealousy, lighted 
up in my breast, originated from humility and diffidence ; from a sense 
of my own want of merit, and a mortifying consciousness that I did not 
deserve the jewel I possessed. This leaven, which, once produced, fer- 
ments in and poisons the whole man, was augmented by the civilities 
and attentions such a wife as mine deserved and received from every 
quarter, and by a thousand little accidental circumstances which escape 
.unjaundiced eyes. At length, exasperated into savage fury, or most des- 
perate insanity, I committed— fool, madman, and villain as I am !— that 
shocking crime which has irretrievably destroyed my happiness in this 
world, and ^deprived tne of all prospect of felicity in that which is to 
come/' 

JEFFREYS, GEORGE, a prerogative lawyer, the chancellor and 
favourite of King James the Second, an able man, but misled by court 
influence to acts of cruelty and injustice. The rapid progress he made 
to emolument and promotion is said to have b^n occasioned by the 
plague of sixteen hundred and sixty-six, which, terrifying his associates 
in Uie law, and driving them in aJl directions, left him almost without 
a competitor. Having addressed the daughter of a wealthy merchant, 
and being rejected by her father, he attempted to carry off his mistress 
clandestinely, but was detected and defeated. In this intrigue, he had 
been assisted by a female attendant of the young lady, whose father 
immediately drove her from his service, and refused to give her a cha- 
racter; on this occasion, the barrister, with a mixture of justice, genero- 
sity, and pity, made her his wife; she lived to see him a chief justice, 
and gave her husband no reason to repent of his choice. Jeffreys was 
knighted, and became a king's counsel^ a Welsh judge, chief justice of 
the King's Bench, and ultimately obtained the seals. In all these posts 
he was criminally obsequious to the corrupt and unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings of King James the Second ; but when court policy was out of 
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thequestioD} was said to have been an upright judge and a sound lawyer. 
After the revolution of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight, he finished 
his days as a prisoner in the Tower. 

Wine, which, like love, makes the wisest of us fools, sometimes 
enticed him to frolics, in which he forgot the dignity of a judge and 
the decorum of a gentleman ; and not unfreouently, on the bench, he 
descended to a species of Ironical sarcasm wholly inexcusable. The fol- 
lowing is a speamen of this degrading banter, delivered in his judicial 
capacity at Bristol. '' I have brought a brush in my |)ocket to rub off 
your dirt ; I tell you, I have brought a stout besom, with which I will 
sweep every roan s door within and without ; for, in good truth, you 
want rubbing ; the dirt of your ditch is in your nostrils. Where am I ? 
In Bristol, a city in whidi it seems you claim the privilege of hanging, 
drawing, and quartering; a privilege you ought to enjoy, at least once a 
month : I have a calendar of your city in my hands, and hope to hang 
one-half of you at least" 

The following are the words of Jefireys, at tlie trial of Baxter, a man 
of great literary attainments, of mild manners, and nearly approaching 
in religious opinions to the doctrines of the Church of England; indeed, 
so near, that he was warmly pressed by the friends of the establishment 
to accept a bishopric. Mr. Baxter^s counsel having applied for an allow- 
ance of further time, the chief justice, suddenly and passionately rising 
from his seat, thus replied : '* I will not give him a moment's time to 
save his life ; we have had to do with other sorts of persons, but now we 
have a saint to deal with ; and I know how to deal with saints as well as 
anners. Yonder stands Oates in the pillory, and says he suffers for the 
truth; and so says Baxter; but if Baxter stood on the other side of the 
pillory with him, I would say. There stand two of the greatest rogues 
and rascals in the kingdom .** 

The trial proceeded; when Jeffreys perceiving that the jury and 
counsel did not exactly coincide with him in opinion, he could restrain 
his violence no longer, but starting again from his seat, with angry 
looks, quivering lips, and a loud voice, he thus addressed tlie prisoner : 
** Richard, thou art an old fellow, and an old knave ; thou hast written 
books enough to load a cart, every one as full of sedition ak an egg is of 
meat : hadst thou been whipped out of thy writing trade forty years 
ago, it had been happy for the country. Thou puttest on a modest face 
now, but the time was, when ' Bind your kings in chains and your 
nobles in fetters of iron,' was perpetually in thy mouth. Thou pre- 
tendest to be a preacher of the gospel of peace, and thou hast one foot in 
the grave; it is time for thee to begin to think what account thou 
intendest to give of thyself hereafter. If thou art left to thyself, thou 
wilt go on as thou hast bc^n ; but, by the grace of God, I will look 
after thee: I know thou hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of 
the brotherhood in corners, waiting to see what will become of their 
mighty Don ; but, by the grace of Almighty God, I will crush you all.*" 
In excuse for such gross virulence and unbecoming outrage, it ought to 
be considered, that the sectaries had been notoriously guilty in the 
points to whidi the chief justice alluded -, that they had murdered their 
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king; and destroyed the amstitation of their country^ and that Mr. 
Baxter, with all his merits, was not wholly free from the diarge t£ 
political obliquity. 

JEU DE MOT. The following huRKHxras one was kU qff^tmpro mptu 
lyy a lady, to whom this coUection has more than once been oUiged. It 
was occasioned by the secession of a dancing-master, who, haying been 
patronised by many respectable families in a western coanty, adinertised 
a subscription ball for his benefit, and disposed of several hundred 
tickets at a hish price. Recollecting that it would be necessary to 
refund a part of what he had received, to the attendants, and for other 
necessary expenses, he decamped with the whole of the money. Our 
female wit, nerself one of the subscribers, thus laughed off the chagrin 
^ways produced on such occasions, not so much from the pecuniary 
kes, as frbm the mortification we always feel at being defeated and 
overreached by a rascal; but hear the lady speak : 

THE DANCING MASTER 

TBACRIITG HIS SCHOLARS A MVW DANCE. 

His time was shortt his touch was neat^ 

His movements have not lingered. 
Alert alike in hands axidfeet, 

Our gold he freely finger d, 
Where lies the wonder of the case ? 

A moment's thought detects it ; 
His conduct has been thorough bass^ 

A chord will be his exit. 
Yet some, upon his hasty flight, 

May think our censure rash ; 
That traveller is surely right. 

Who turns his notes to cash* 

JEW, instance of an honest one. This was on an occasion in which 
80 many Christians as well as Hebrews deviate from truth witfaont 
scruple : I refer to certain abominable scenes of perjury and fraud dis- 
played in the bigness of justifying bail, as it is called, at the beginning 

of every term. 

" Are you worth eighteen hundred pounds, after all your debts are 
paid?" was the question proposed. ''Eighteen hundred pounds,** 
replied the Jew, *'is a great deal of money, and, to speak the truth, I 
am not worth half so much, nor will I undertake to justify for it ; but 
as the attorney has given me a twenty-pound bank-note, what am I to 
do with it?'* The venerable chief justice. Lord Mansfield, pleased and 
surprised at the circumstance, said, "You are an honbst Jew; I 
advise you to keep the money." The old man, folding up the bank- 
note, deliberately placed it in his pocket-book, and retired. 

This Israelite would have been considered by most persons as mose 
strictly honest had he refused to take the money at all; unless ^e adei 
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tiM principle of spoiling the Egypthm^ and panifihing the rascal who 
had corrupted him. The little regard which Jews have heen sttppoted 
to pay to oaths, has been attributed by some to the following passage 
in the Talmud: *' He who wishes that any tow, promise, or oath he 
may make, should be invalid, and of no effect, let him rise early on the 
last day of the year, and pronounce the following words, turning his fitice 
towards Jerusalem : ^ Whatever vows, promises^ or oaths, I enter into 
during the ensuing year, may they be of no effect* '* 

JEWISH ARISTOCRACY, an instance of, lately introduced in his 
discourse by a pqmlar preacher. Speaking of the pride of birth, and 
die contempt with which certain writers treat the lower classes of 
lodety, he obserred : *' It was in this manner that the aristocrats of 
Jerusalem spoke of the Sayiour of tiie world: /Who is this that 
makedi such a stir amongst us? Is it not the son of Joseph the 

CABPENTEB.?'" 

JEWISH CASUISTRY, a curious instance of, worthy recording, 
and which gentlemen of the law will do well to recollect. During a 
trial at the Kingston assizes, previous to the examination of a witness^ 
who was a Jew, a book was produced, for the purpose of administering 
an oath, which the officer of the court called and considered as a Hebrew 
Bible ; the person to be sworn agreed also in this opinion. But a cer- 
tain barrister, whose brief would have been directly contradicted by the 
deposition of the Israelite, discovered, in one of his rapid glances, an 
acquaintance in court, who was roaster of the language in question. 
The book being shown to him, he said it was a Hebrew prayer-book> 
on which, not considering it as the word of God, many Jews have not 
scrupled to give a false testimony. A pause ensued, till a real Bible, in 
the language of the patriarchs, was procured, on which the vntness 
refused to take an oath : after a severe reproof from the judge, he was 
dismissed with ignominy and indignation. 

A similar circumstance once occurred, in the case of a North Briton, 
who was on the point of swearing on the Eyangelists, and in the custo- 
mary way, to the truth of a declaration, which several of the bystanders 
knew was unfounded. The Caledonian persevered, without hesitation^ 
in supporting the correctness of his testimony, till a person present pro- 
posed a solemn method of administering an oath, anciently practised in 
the Highlands of Scotland. This mode was calculated to communicate 
seriousness and solemnity to a business which is too generally hurried 
over with indecent levity, or defeated by mental reservation. The exact 
process I forget, except that holding forth the right arm, extended 
obliquely upwards, was part of the ceremony. When this way of put- 
ting him to his oath was proposed to the witness, he lowered his brow, 
and evidently lost his firmness. Being again pressed to comply, he 
suddenly rushed forth, muttering, with a singular mixture of duplicity 
«nd faith, but in phrase and dialect which I feel myself unable to repeat, 
*' that he had no objection to help a friend by repeating a few words 
with the book in his hand ; but that he would not damn his soul for the 
best man in the land." 
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JONES, SIR WILLIAM, a constitutional lawyer, a man of correct 
taste^ an East India judge, an antiquary, a poet, and in each department 
eminent. Certain pecmiarities in the attachments, studies, pursuits, 
and destination of this worthy character, induced me to grace my col- 
lection with his name. He was member of a certain club, called the 
Constitutional Society, which, first meeting for innocent purposes and 
professing merely to print and circulate usmQ tracts, afterwards excited 
the vengeance of Mr. Burke ; and being considered, under another 
name, as more actively inimical to our present parliamentary representa^ 
tion, and other modes of conducting public business, their papers and 
persons were taken into custody by virtue of a warrant from the secre- 
tary of state; yet Sir WHUam became, and still continued, the personal 
favourite of his sovereign He was also author of a dialc^e between a 
gentleman and a farmer ; Ihe printing and dispersing this composition 
m Wales, involved the Dean of Saint Asaph m obloquy and prosecu- 
tion ; in the meantime the original writer was appointed to a post of 
honour and confidence in Bengal, and sent to administer justice in a 
territory more populous and more extensive than Great Britain. 

The following is the first charge delivered by Sir William Jones, in 
the court-house at Calcutta. 

"Gentlemen of the Jury, 

'' It perhaps would have been sufficient if my address to you this day 
had been confined to some short remarks on those offences of which the 
prisoners are accused, but peculiar circumstances incline me to take a 
wider range. Five years nave elapsed since the seat, which I have the 
honour to fill, became vacant; and in that interval, so many important 
events have happened in India, and so many interesting debates have 
been held in the parliament of Great Britian, on the powers and objects 
of this judicature, that it is natural for me to consider and discuss them : 
as I shall express my sentiments without reserve, I hope and believe 
you will hear them with candour. Few persons, at all acquainted with 
my previous character and conduct in Europe, will suspect me of being 
actuated by undue influence or mercenary zeal for any set of ministers 
in England. I thank God, I have ever preserved my mind untainted by 
party-politics, and, as a magistrate, shall consider, it as still more my duty 
to continue the same conduct. I sincerely congratulate you, gentlemen, 
and indeed all my fellow>subjects in this part of the world, on the gene- 
ral peace between Great Britian and her late enemies, and on its proba- 
ble effects ; an extension and revival of our commerce in every quarter ; 
t^ciilture improved, industry encouraged, revenue restored, and the 
moral as well as the civil virtues of private life promoted, without which 
last blessing, all other advantages are transitory and unavailing. But it 
is to India that the mother country looks, and looks with reason, for the 
most splendid and substantial advantages ; nor is it possible for her to 
be disappointed, if the executive and judicial powers concur in promoting 
the public good without impediment or collision. 

"The institution of the court of judicature now assembled has been 
misrepresented ; be assured that it never was intended as a censure on 
any past or present government : legislative provisions have not the 
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individual for their object, but the species ; they are not made for the 
convenience of a day, but for ther^ulation of future ages. The coun-i 
try in which we live forms an important part of a great, a wealthy, a 
flourishing, and warlike empire ; and it would have been neither decent 
nor right, that almost every branch of the British dominions should be 
enjoying the benefits of an independent judicature, except yourselves ; 
indeed so extensive and populous a region as this is would have been a 
phenomenon without it; justice must be administered with effect, or 
society would be dissolved. 

<' It is a truth coeval with human nature, that power in the hands of 
man vnll sometimes be abused, and therefore ought always to be subject 
to check and restraint ; but restriction by no means implies blame ; we 
all know how many precautions have been taken at various times to 
render judges and jurors impartial, and to place them above dependence ; 
yet none of us conceive ourselves disgraced by such precautions : the 

MOTIVES TO DETAIN A CREATURE LIKE MAN IN THE PATH OF DUTY, 
OANNOT BE TOO POWERFUL OR TOO NUMEROUS. The objCCt of the 

S resent court of judicature, in a few words, is this, that in every age the 
British subjects resident in India shall be protected, yet governed, by 
British laws; and that the natives of these provinces shall be indulged 
in their own customs and prejudices^ civil as well as religious, without 
molestation ; and although so much has been said by those who are of 
a different opinion, I see no reason why these ends may not be attained 
without injury to the regular collection of the revenue, or the political 
fabric of the executive government. It is of consequence that the 
true character and office of a judge appointed to administer the laws 
should be clearly and correctly understood : such an explanation may 
appear Unnecessary, but the fact is, it is often misconceived, and requires 
the experience of professional practice to comprehend it fully. The 
use of law, as a science, is to prevent mere discretionary power under 
the colour of equity ; and it is the duty of a judge to pronounce his 
decisions, not simply according to his own opinion of justice and right, 
but according to prescribed rules ; it is to be hoped that his own reason 
will generally approve these rules, but it is the judgment of the law, not 
his own, which he delivers. 

*' Were judges to decide by their bare opinions of right and wrong, 
these must occasionally be warped by prejudice, interest, or caprice ; and 
an English court of justice, which, as it is now established, is the most 
useful and salutary of all institutions, would degenerate into the intoler- 
able slavery of an arbitrary tribunal. For, as it was observed by the 
late excellent Lord Camden, * the discretion of a judge is the law of 
tyrants ; it is always unknown, it is different in different men ; it is 
casual, and depends upon constitution, temper, and passion ; in the best 
of us it is oftentimes caprice, in the worst, vice and foUy.* Let us be 
satisfied, gentlemen, with law, which all who choose may understand, 
and not caU for equity in its popular sense, which is uncertain. The 
end of criminal law — ^ most important branch of the great juridical 
system — is, to prevent crimes by punishment, ' so that the pain of it,' as 
a fine writer expresses himself, ' may be inflicted on few, but the dread 
of it extended to all.' In the administration of penal justice, a severe 
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bttrden ig removed iron our imnds, by the aasklaBce of juries ; ind it 
is m J ardent wish thai the court bad the same relief in dvil, espedaHy 
commercial, causes^ for the decision of which there cannot be a noblor 
tribunal than a jury of experienced men, assisted by the learning of a 
judge. 

*^ These are my sentiments ; uid I express them, not because they 
may be popular, but because I sincerely ainl unre jcnredly entertain them ;, 
for I aspire to no popularity, I seek no praise^ but that which is due to a 
strict and conscientious discharge of my duty ; and it is my fixed reso- 
hition to pronounce on all occasions^ what I conceive to hie law, thiui 
whidi no individual must suppose himself wis^." 

JOSEPH BENEDICT AUGUSTUS, Archduke of Austria, and 
Bmperor of Germany, a sovereign whose duty was Ins chief pleasure, 
and the welfare of his people the great oYj^ed of his life. Yet it is to 
be lamented, that in his attempts to meliorate the o(»iditiott of his sub- 
iects, and reform abuse, he sometimes defeated his purpose, by ad- 
herii^ too rigorously to certain means ; that in some instances he was 
irritated into malignity by opposition ; and in others, that he did not 
make allowance for the local attachments and religious opinions of those 
over whom he reigned. But the goodness of the emperor's intentions 
indines roe to forgive a multitude of faults ; and he who quitted for a 
time the splendour of a court and the enticements of royalty, to con- 
verse on a footing of equality with his fellow-creatures, to feel Uie elbow 
of common life, and hear the undiguised discussions of mixed company, 
must have been superior to most monarchs, and difierent from the 
mi^rity of men. ^ 

*"• Time is predous, abstain from compliment, let me know the truth, 
it is that only 1 seek ; speak with freedom uid sincerity, I love it ; dis- 
guise nothing, my wish is to gather information/' were his general words. 

He who thus submitted to correction without reserve, and in a manner 
invited reproof, however he might occasionally err, took the best method 
of avoiding ^regious mistakes. 

Joseph the Second was the son of the Empress Maria Teresa, in 
whose praises certain historians have been lavish ; yet, after surveying 
her life, and allowing her the merit of a good mother and a fond wife, 
religious bigotry and political ingratitude appear to have been the most 
prominent features of her character. In seventeen hundred and forty- 
one, a year of difficulty, danger^ and distress to the house of Austria, 
the subject of our present article, then only three months old, was dis- 
played in the arms of his mother to the states of Hungary ; and it is 
worthy of remark, that the same royal infant, whose silent eloquence 
pleaded so effectually with the German Palatines, should in a few years 
rou^ a general spirit of discontent nearly approaching to rebellion. It 
is not less extraordinary that the child of a zealous and rigid catholic, a 
strict observer and enforcer of the most minute rdigious ceremony, fast, 
or genuflexion, should, when he had scarcdy attained io manhood, 
attempt to subvert the pillars of the cathdic faith, and prove a severe 
scourge to the Roman church. The Emperor Joseph, during the whole 
of his reign, appears to have been at war with the prejudices in favour 
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q£ tbe real kiteiests of hit fliilgeetf . Whikt his keen eje was miniit^ 
exploring abase, de£Jeatioii, and natioDal grievance, in every depart- 
Kcnt of govemmenty and whilst he was endeavouring, amidst a thousand 
obstacles^ to render the Austrian Netherlands a commercial mart for 
Burope^ he suddenly estranged the affections of the inhabitants of that 
port of his dominioni^ by a hasty but healthy regulation in the mode €£ 
iBtenriog their dead ; a point in which, acting with too much of the 
|lilloao]^ier, but too little of the man of feding and decorum, in pursu- 
M^ the right he lost sight of the expedient. By dissolving the monastic 
orders, and destroying the papal junisdiction in his dcwninions, he proved 
iumself agood practical statesman. But in bringing back, or rordng 
into society, numbers of individuals incapacitated by the indolent habits 
of contemplative devotion, by disease of body or of mind, from support- 
nog themselves in the bustle of active life, it is to be feared that respect 
was not paid to age, rank, or education ; that sufficient distinction was 
not noade^ between the sturdy mendicant who preferred ease to labour, 
imposing on others to exerting himself, and the pious matron, or debi- 
Ikated veteran, who, broken down by sorrow or misfortune, were humbly 
sedung their God in the sequestereci shades of repentance and contrition. 
In one of his campaigns, a plan had been counteracted by the enemy 
procuring intelligence; the emperor, in a nooment of resentment, made 
an order, that no letter should pass from any individual in his camp, 
without previous inspection : this proceeding disgusted his officers, and 
alienated the affections of an army enthusiastically attached to his 
fiimily. Our imjperial reformer having, by his r^ulations, offended the 
contractors who furnished his troops with forage, bread, and bacon, an 
expedition of the greatest consequence was defeated by impending 
famine, wilfully produced by fraudulent and irritated selfishness. The 
death of the emperor Joseph is said to have been hastened by vexation 
arising from the obstinacy of his subjects, whose idle prejudices coun- 
teractai many of his best and wisest plans, and he ultimadiely died of a 
broken heart 

JUSTICE OF A CAUSE. In most contests, civil, political, and 
religious, the parties concerned, insisting on the superior merits of their 
side of the question, appeal confidently to Heaven, as well as to the sword. 
Two followers of the camp of John, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
have been mentioned, as conversing the evening before the battle of 
Hochstet, on the dreadful business of the ensuing day, and one of them 
concluded with saying, *' May God stand by the right" ^' Don't tell 
me of the right," repUed her associate, a Soatch woman, *' God stand by 
Hamilton's r^ment, right or wrong : '' a wish, I believe, consonant 
with the feelings of most combatants, in disputes of the field as well as 
the forum. 

KELLY, HUGH, a stay-maker, a writer for attorneys and newspa- 
pers, a political pamphleteer, and a dramatic author. Descended from 
nuraMe but honest parents, in the city of Dublin, and feeling strong 
literary propensities, he quitted his native country clandestinely, and 
arrived in London, literally speaking, with no more than a shilling in 
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his pocket, and a solitary shirt on his hack. Hunger, and a want of dex- 
terity in his original occupation, impelled him to seek employment as a 
hackney- writer in Chancery-lane; hut emolument inadequate to his 
toU, and perhaps a consciousness of superior abilities, soon prompted him 
to quit this sedentary and unproductive drudgery. Having communi- 
cated suffident proofs that he could he useful, he was retained as an 
assistant by the editors of the Gazetteer, and afterwards by the propri- 
etors of the Public Ledger, at a decent salary. In this situation he 
pleased his employers and the public, and became acquainted with 
Lord Baltimore, whom he defended in the business of Miss Woodcock, 
with so much zeal and success, that the peer presented him with a five- 
hundred pound bank-note; Dazzled with the possession of such a sum, 
the tenth part of which he had never before possessed, Kelly took 
chambers in the Temple, became generally known and respected, and 
was soon after appointed conductor of one of the diurnal publications, to 
which he had hitherto been only an appendage. Being advised by 
Lord Baltimore to write a play, he produced a sentimental comedy 
called False Delicacy, which was well received ; a political pamphlet, 
published a few months after, established his reputation, but being in 
favour of administration, it rendered him unpopular. During a period 
which has seldom been equalled for party violence, Kelly could not 
expect to escape without injury. His next piece, "A Word to the 
Wise," was condemned unheard. A spectator of this unjust and cruel 
decision once told me that he never witnessed a scene of equal uproar, 
noise, and confusion, or a more impressive instance of democratic 
despotism, the civiui^ ardor prava Jubentium, From the moment the 
curtain drew up, not a syUable of the piece could be heard ; its oppo* 
nents disdained the decency, as in some instances is the case, of dis- 
guising malignity under the mask of critical indignation: '' It is Kelly's, 
and shall not be performed," was repeated by a thousand voices. With 
such adversaries, reasoning was vain ; the curtain dropped, or the house 
would have been demolished ; and the author soothed his disappoint- 
ment, by publishing the piece, with a numerous and profitable list of 
subscribers. 

In a humorous moment, the subject of our present article was accused 
by Dr. Johnson of affecting too ostentatious a display of the little plate 
he possessed, and that on a certain occasion, being ambitious of the 
fame, of elegant hospitality, a vacancy between the spoons and pepper- 
caster, was actually supplied by a pair of silver spurs. This anecdote, 
probably created in the festive imagination of levity, and by a man who 
had no plate himself, created a laugh, but it was the joke of a good man, 
and free from bitterness. The doctor, a few years after, when the play 
was reproduced for the benefit of the author's widow, assisted her with 
the following impressive prologue : — 

** This night presents a play, 'which public rage. 
Or right or wrong, once hooted from the stage. 
From zeal or malice now no more we dread. 
For English vengeance wars not with the dead. 
A genVous foe regards with pitying eye, 
The man whom fate has laid where all must ue. 
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Let no renew'd hottiliiieB inyade 
Th' oblivious gTave^a inyiolable shade. 
If want of skill or want of care I4>pear9 
Forbear to hiss the man who canwU hear, 
And then shall calm reflection bless the night, 
When liberal pity dignified delight ; 
When pleasure fir*d her torch at virtue*s flame. 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.** 

KITCHEN GROANINGS addressed to the Parlour ; a pamphlet 
-80 called^ published fifty years ago. It is the spirited remonstrance of 
some angry cook-wench^ or discontented housemaid, against lazy foot* 
men with their ruffles, their canes, their bags, and powdered heads^ 
who run away with the pecuniary perquisites, or, as they were at that 
period called, vails, without having their due proportion of the hard 
work of the house. This publication is said to have been actually pro- 
duced by one of the sisterhood, whose cause it pleads ; and, considering 
the quarter from whence it issued, is not badly written. Having jus- 
tice and equity on its side, it helped to gain a victory for the cause it 
defended. This may be considered as one of the triumphs of good sense 
over an absurd, mean, and unreasonable custom, that of paying an 
extravagant price for dining with a friend ; a custom which often de> 
terred persons of moderate fortunes from the enjoyment of a sociable 

circle. " I never see you now in street," said *•* ***** to the 

late Dr. Monsey. " I cannot afford to dine with you, my lord,5^oM keep 
a gtdnea ordinary^ " Pray explain yourself, doctor.* *' I will, my 
lord, and I hope without giving offence ; I never dine at your table, but 
either your lordship or part of your family pump out of me gratuitously 
that for whidi you ougnt to give me a fee." 



KNEVET, SIR EDMUND, a Norfolk knight, in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, who, for striking a servant of the Earl of Surrey, in 
the Tennis Court, within the king's house at Greenwich, was tried in 
the great hall of the palace, before the comptroller and other officers of 
the household, found guilty, and sentenced to lose his right hand. The 
preparations for putting this sentence into execution are thus described 
by a contemporary writer. This display 1 suspect was made to inspire 
terror, and give the king an opportunity of exercising his prtrc^tive of 
mercy, rather than wim any real design of inflicting puni^ment, as 
Henry, when lust, avarice, and ambition, were out of the question, was 
sometimes surprised into greatness of mind. 

** The seijeant chirurgeon was called, with the instrument apper* 
taining to his office : the seijeant of the wood-yard, with the mallet and 
block whereon the hand should lie; the king's master cook with a knife; 
the seijeant of the larder, to set the knife right on the joint ; the seijeant 
farrier with his searing irons, to sear the veins ; the sojeant of the 
poultry with a cock, which cock shotild have his head smitten off with 
the same knife. The yeoman of the chantry also attended with the 
sear cloths; the yeoman of the scullery, with a pan of fire to heat the 
irons, a chafer of water to cool the ends of them, and two forms for 
officers to set their stuff on : the seijeant of the cellar with wine^ ale 
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and beer ; the yeoman of the ewry, with bason, ewer, and towel. Thus 
every man in his office, ready, there was called forth Sir William 
Pickering, knight marshal, to bring in the said Knevet, who humbly 
submitted himself to the king's mercy, but desired, that, of his benisn 
grace, his majesty would pardon him of his right hand, and take the 
left, with which he might hereafter do good service to his grace.^ Of 
this request, the king being informed, and considering the gentle heart 
of Sir Edmund, he graciously remitted the whole of &e punishment 



f r-j-' KYRLL, JOHN, a charitable and well-disposed English gentleman, 
^ I fj an inhabitant of Herefordshire, celebrated by Pope as t he man o j 
f* //N RosB, who with an income of five hundred pounds a-yearTand by the 

^^."^ — IfSfiuence of his example and solicitation, diffused comfort and im- 
l provement over the district in which he resided. His own personal 

expenses annually are said never to have exceeded fifty pounds ; nei- 
ther made dishes nor wine ever appeared on his table; a scruputooB 
attention to domestic economy on this and other points, enablfxi him 
to bestow on sickness and old age a greater proportion of his income 
than most men are able or willing to give up. One part of his conduct 
deserves to be noticed by those who possess the power as well as incli- 
nation to diffuse the gifts of mercy ; he expected every one who applied 
for relief to do something, as far as was consistent with the circumstances 
of their health and ability. For this purpose, a constant resource of 
eleemosynary employment was provided, suited to the powers of the 
various persons who applied : never to give money would be a good 
rule, as it is too often dissipated in spirits, and other intoxicating 
liquors. Dress and amusement consumed a very small portion of his 
time and attention ; going about to do good, was the occupation and 
pleasure of his life ; his appearance was plain, his dress homely, and on 
a journey without a servant, he was once apprehended at Benson, in 
Oxfordshire, on suspicion of being a highwayman. In answer to tltt 
accusation, he replied, that he was the man of Ross; the justice, a plain 
matter-of-fact man, who understood his business, and on occasion could 
despatch a partridge or a bottle of port, but knew little of Pope or his 
works, was on the point of committing him. to prison ; this was pro- 
vented by several gentlemen in the neighbourhood, to whom Mr. 
Kyrll had referred, hurrying in their carriages to bail him. He was for 
many years a blessing to the town of Ross and its vicinity, an assister of 
young tradesmen on their first commencing business, a healer of dis- 
cord and contention, more than a parent to the fatherless and widow, 
and died at the age of ninety, in the cahn confidence of unpresuming hope. 

_JjA MAUPIN, a French singer, in the seventeenth century, one 
of die numerous instances in which a stage heroine, fortified by public 
favour, and presuming on the magic of a melodious voice, defied the 
laws and institutions of a country by which she was supported, and 
committed with impunity crimes which would have doomed a common 
■unaccomplished desperado to ignominious death. This romantic and 
indecorous adventurer, for I hesitate in calling /^er a female, who dressed, 
fought, made love, and conquered hke a man, married at an early age 
Monsieur Maupin, whom, foitunatel^ for the husband, she quitted a 
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fiew m on the after their nuptiak, Bedoced by the mperior attraetioiB of 
a feneing-nraster^ who taught her the use of the small-sword, a weapon 
wluch she afterwards handled with destructiTe dexterity against nnmy 
antagonists. Being invited to make an excursion to Marseilles, her 
performances, at the theatre of that city, were received with unbounded 
applause; and, strange to tell, she prevailed on a beatUif id young woman, 
me only child of a wealthy merchant in that city, to elope wim her at 
Tnidnignt, from her father's house. The fugitives being pursued, they 
took refuge in a convent; but the rigid discipline and correct manners 
expected in such societies did not suit La Maupin. She was also 
idarmed by certain repentant scruples which naturally arose in the 
bosom of her fair associate, who had quitted her parents, and deserted 
all that was decent and respectable in society, for a female bravo, a 
masculine virago, whom she now dreaded and submitted to, rather than 
loved. Interrupted in her designs, and irritated by opposition, this 
theatric miscreant set fire in the dead of ni^t to the building hi which 
tiiey had been so hospitably received ; and in the general confusion and 
alarm, securing by force her unhappy victim, fled to a sequestered 
village, where they remained in concealment several weeks. But the 
country being exasperated by such flagrant enormity, a diligent seardi 
took place, theofi'ender was traced to her retreat, and taken into custody 
after a desperate resistance, in which she killed one of the officers of 
justice, and dangerously wounded two others. The fair, but frail Mar- 
sellaise was restored to her afflicted parents, and La Maupin, a noto- 
rious murderer, a seducer of innocence, and an incendiary, was con- 
demned to be burnt alive. But this abominable syren, whose magic 
tones enchanted every hearer, while lawless passions agitated her heart, 
and the poison of asps was within her lips; this compound of turpi- 
tude, insolence, and ingratitude, had secured such powerful interceders, 
that the execution of her sentence was delayed; and I relate with 
regret, that so odious a character escaped the punishment she deserved. 
From infamy and fetters she hurried to Paris, and was received with 
raptures at the Italian Opera ; but after so narrow an escape, and still 
basking in the warm sunshine of public favour. La Maupin could not 
or would not conquer the characteristic audacity and ferociousness Of 
her mannt^rs. During the performance of a favourite piece, and in a 
crowded theatre, conceiving herself affronted by Dumenil, an actor 
remarkable for mild and inoffensive conduct, she rushed on the stage^ 
poured forth a torrent of abuse on the object of her resentment, and 
caned him in the face of the audience. This rude violation of pro- 

Sriety wa< submitted to without a murmur ; and, supported in the strong 
olds of public patronage, she exercised for many years a capricious 
and insulting tyranny over princes, magistrates, managers, and people. 
At a ball gi- en by a prince of the blood, in the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, she indecorously paraded the room in men s clothes, and 
treating a lady of distinction with rudeness, was cal/ed out, at different 
times, by three gentlemen, each of whom she ran through the body ; 
yet, such was the public infatuation, or so polluted the fountain of jus- 
tice^ that this hell-hound, whose existence was a libel on the laws of 
nature and humanity, again waa pardoned ! I 
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Under the impube of prevalent fashimiy peculiar taste, vicious eapri^ 
or a combination of appetite and curiosity, the Elector of Bavaria madp 
her proposals, which were accepted, and., for a short time, she insulted 
the inhabitants of Brussels, as an appendage to the loose pleasures of 
their sovereign. But the reign of a prostitute, which can be prolonged 
only by discretion and gentleness, was rapidly shortened by a ferocious 
virago, who, stripping irom infamy the thin veil of exterior decency, 
soon disgusted her lover. Although callous to crime, the Grerman prince 
shrunk from absurdity : with a mixture of cruelty and kindness, he sent 
La Maupin a heavy purse of gold, accompanied with a message, that 
her carriage, with an escort, was at the door, in which she must instantly 
quit the country ; the enraged courtezan threw the money at the mes- 
senger's head, kicked him down stairs, and threw herself into the 
Jandau. 

Returning to France, her chagrin was gradually soothed by the 
applause of a Parisian circle, and in the decline of life, quitting the 
stage, she associated witli her forsaken husband, who, dazzled by her 
accumulated wealth, overlooked his domestic disgrace. 

LAMBURNE, MARGARET, a native of North Britain, and an af- 
fectionate servant of Mary, queen of Scots. This intrepid domestic, who 
could never forgive the treatment experienced by her deceased mistress, 
resolved to assassinate the Queen of England. In order to facilitate 
the execution of her purpose, Margaret dressed herself as a man, and 
furnishing herself with instruments of death, became a frequenter of 
the Enghsh court, under the assumed name of Anthony Sparkes, pre- 
tending to have urgent business on which to petition her majesty. 
Making herself acquainted with the usual place and time of the queen s 
in and outgoings, she at last imagined that a fit opportunity presented 
itself, but in the ardour of zeal, or the trepidation of guilt, pressing too 
hastily through the crowd, dropped a pistol from beneath her garment ; 
this circumstance exciting suspicion and alarm, she was taken into 
custody. 

When the surprise and terror naturally produced by such a circum- 
stance had subsided, Elizabeth ordered the prisoner to be conducted 
into her presence, and sternJy demanded her name, her country, and 
the business which called her to court. *' Although in this dress," re- 
plied Margaret undauntedly, '' 1 am a woman, and my name is Mar- 
garet Lamburne. I was several years in the service of Queen Mary, 
whom you unjustly put to death ; by that cruel and iniquitous proceed- 
ing, you also occasioned the loss of my husband^ who never knew a 
cheerful moment after the execution of his innocent mistress, who is 
now a saint in heaven. Exasperated by such injuries, my business 
here was to revenge their deatns on you ; a proceeding to which I felt 
myself impelled by affection for my deceased husband^ and as a duty 
I owed to my oppressed sovereign. The queen listening to her with 
coolness and attention, calmly replied : " Since you are satisfied that, in 
this hazardous undertaking, you nave done no more than your duty to 
your deceased mistress and your husband, what think you is my auty 
towards you ? ^ *'DoeB your migesty put the question as a judge or a. 
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^to>'' ''As a qneen," replied Elizabeth. ''Then you ought m- 
litandjr to pardon me." *' But what security,** said her migcsty^ ** can 
you give me that you will not at some future time endeavour to efiisct 
your purpose ? " "A favour, madam, given under such terms, would 
cease to be a favour ; by insisting on conditions, you act towards me as 
a judge : " "By the Rood," exclaimed Elizabeth, '' for the thirty years 
I have been queen, I have not been thus spoken to." The prisoner, 
whose natural sagacity saw in a moment the romantic turn of the per- 
sonage she addressed, had touched the right string ; her behaviour, 
which with some sovereigns would inevitably have conducted her to the 
gallows, procured her pardon, and a safe conduct out of the kingdom. 

LANGOIRAN, a sensible Hugonot, and a subject of Charles the 
)<nnth. king of France. Several months before the mtesacre of Saint 
Bartholomew's day, it vras the execrable policy of the catholics to 
soothe the fears of the protestants, and lull their apprehensions by 
Mndness and attention, which appeared too over-acted to be real. Or 
this opinion was the subject of my present article. Puzzled and 
alarmed by the conduct of these inveterate foes, and after consider- 
ing the subject in every point of view, he resolved to emigrate ; but 
nfrevious to his departure, called on the worthy Coli^i, to take his 
leave. The admiral remonstrated with Langoiran on his rash determi- 
nation ; called his suspicions groundless; frequently repeating to him, 
" My fViend Langoiran, why will you not remain with us ? I tell you 
your fears are foolish." " I choose rather,** said the fugitive, " to save 
myself with fools, than to stay and perish with men wiser than my- 
s^." — The fatal event amply justified his fears and his precaution. 

It ought not to be suppressed, that on this bloody and nefarious 
occasion, there were cathoucs who refused to co-operate with the mer« 
dless myrmidons of the Vatican. Of this number was the generous and 
humane IXOrtez. '* I have read," said the gallant viscount, " the 
letter, enjoining a massacre of the Hueonots, to the inhabitants of 
Bayonne; but they turned away with horror and indignation; your 
majesty has many faithful sulgects, but not a single assassin in that city." 

LANCET, an instrument in surgery, described by a certain writer 
as productive of a greater number of deaths than the sword. This 
was said to be more particularly the case in France, where it was for- 
merly the practice to bleed in the sea-scurvy ; a mode of treatment 
which converted into an incurable disease a malady easily remedied by 
diet and regimen. 

The following circumstance was the pump-room anecdote of a Bath 
j^ysician in the year seventeen hundred and sixty-three, of which he 
declared himself an eye-witness. Following the physician of the Hotd- 
Dieu in his rounds, we met a patient whohi the attendants were just 
carrying in ; the doctor demanded Qu* a-t-il ? ("(Vhat ails him ?) One 
of them answered, Lafievre (A fever). A-t-il ^te saign^e(Has he been 
bled) ? Oui, monsieur, dix fois (Yes, sir, ten times). Diable, dix fois, 
et pas encore gueri (What the devil! ten times. ^ and not cured yet)? 
Sbdgn^ le encore (Bleed him again). '* All this," continues the rdater. 
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*' mtkoBt toaching the ptike^ or $skmg any other questiAn ; die fouf 
metdi was Ued, and expired under the operation/' 

This physician^ whom I used to suspect of dealing in round numben, 
uaed to relate another case to the same effect^ in confirmaticm of his 
antipathy against bleeding. 

LA REINE BOIT, The queen drinks ! A ceremonial exclamation 
uaed on certain festive occasions in France, under the old monarchy. 
The first time that Voltaire's tragedy of Mariamne was performed, a 
cnp of poison heing administered, just at the point of its being drunk> 
a rogue in the pit exclaimed, '^ La reine boit, which producing a urn- 
versal burst of laughter, actually stopped the piece. A few years after, 
the au^or hit on another n^thod of despatdbiing his heroine, and the 
play succeeded to liis satisfaction. This exclamation was also made 
use of by a courtier in the train of Mary de Medici, who was soused 
in the Seine in consequence of her boat oversetting ; it was thought a 
tderable sally of extempore wit, at a moment when a fear of being 
drowned would have damped, if not have extinguished, the faculties 
of most men, 

LASSONE, an ingenious French dissector, and, what is not always 
the case with persons habituated to anatomical pursuits, a man really 
as well as professedly tender and humane. He had procured witb 
some trouble and expense a body, or, to use a more technical phrase, a 
subject^ for the purpose of deducing from scientific inspection practical 
utility ; and at the moment he was making an incision on the breast^ 
he saw, or thought he saw, something like an efibrt to breathe, in the 
object before him. A more minute examination confirmed what he 
suspected : throwing aside his instruments, he diligently pursued the 
methods usually made use of for recovering suspended animation, and 
did not cease from his generous labour till he had restored the ap* 
parent corpse to Ufe, and sense, and sight. This praiseworthy action 
did not lose its reward: the professor considerably augmented his 
credit and reputation, and received the thanks of several public bodies. 
A warm panegyric on Lassone may be seen in the Memoirs of the 
Boyal Academy of Sciences of Paris, for the year 1788. 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. I have neither the wish nor 
the ability to make every man his own lawyer. The design of this short 
article is to call on those persons who are anxious to dispose of property 
after their death, to be just before they are generous. If there is a 
child, a relation, or a friend, on whom they wish to confer a benefit, 
let them determine in their own minds the legacy they mean to be^ 
queath ; and after taking an accurate account of their property, real 
aad personal, previously deducting from it their debts, rates, taxes, 
and all other claims, let them be certain that a sum adequate to what 
they designed for their residuary legatee, will actually remain. The 
forgetting or neglecting this obvious and necessary precaution, has been 
productive in numerous instances of much unhappiness ; young men, 
on the faith of testamentary assurances or hei^tary expectation. 
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educated without business or profession^ and languishing oUt a melan- 
choly life in shabby gentility ; marriages rendered unhappy, in conse- 
quence of disappointed hopes ; debts incurred and enga^ments en- 
tered into without a prospect or possibility of ever fiufiUing them ; 
children brought into existence and tender attachments formed ; in a 
word, the seeds of wretchedness sown sufficient to perplex a man half 
his life. 

LAUDER, WILLIAM, author of a violent attack on the originality 
and literary reputation of Milton, whose imitation of the modems he 
endeavoured to establish by producing a variety of extracts from Para- 
dise Lost, with analogous passages from preceding writers. Lauder's 
book excited pnblic attention, and was for a short time encouraged by 
Dr. Johnson, who thought the writer of it too frantic to be fraudulent, 
Milton had also been roughly criticised a few years before, by Dr, 
Bentley. The subject of our present article was a man of respectable 
literary attainments, but soured in his temper by early misfortune and 
repeated disappointment. In consequence of a blow from the golfer 
players on Bruntsfield-links, he had been under the necessity of sub- 
mitting to an amputation of his leg. In two attempts to succeed to a 
professor*s chair, and afterwards to the office of library keeper to the 
University of Edinburgh, he failed. Not long after, being tempted to 
publish a splendid and expensive edition of the Foetarum Scotorum 
Muds Sacrse, in two volumes, it dropped still-born from the press, and 
exhausted the little money he had saved. 

Thus driven by necessity to London, eager to attract notice, anxious 
to procure emolument, and not very scrupulous in the means he em- 
ployed, he imagined that Milton had laid himself open to the charge of 
plagiarism, and thought the opportunity a good one for raising his own 
fame at the expense of a poet whose eminence, the greater it was, would 
in the same proportion elevate the man who could make good his 
charges against him. Conscious of the general prepossession in Mil- 
ton's favour, he began with declaring, that '' he had no intention to 
derogate from the merits of the author of Paradise Lost, to whom great 
praise is due for so beautiful a structure ; even if it should be proved that 
a good part of his materials were borrowed from his neighbours. But it 
cannot be denied that he is considerably indebted to the following pro- 
ductions: Sarcotidos Libri Quinque, published by Masenius ; Adamua 
Exul, a Latin drama written by Grotius ; and, lastly, to a volume of 
poems published at Edinburgh, in the same language, by Andrew 
Ramsay." 

Some of the following passages produced by Lauder are worthy of 
attention, from the strong resemblance both in texture and thought. 

" Gravior Orcus sub pedibus tremuit." — Grotius. 
" Hell trembled as he trod." — Milton. 

*< Adsit ambitio nova, nam me judice, 
Regnare dignum est ; etsi in Tartaro, 

Alto prttesse juvat, ■ 

Coelis quam in ipsis, servire." — Grotius. 
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And in my choice. 



To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.** — Mii.TOK. 

Sttan's address to Eve in Paradise Lost. 

** Sovereign of creatures, universal dame,** &c. 

Mr. Lauder pronounces borrowed from the following words of An- 
drew Ramsay : 

** — — Poli sceptra capessere digna, 

Quid terras humiles habitas ? 

. — — Cur term excludere fructu? 

-^— — — Et poraum invidet ille? 

Quod dabit et secum setheriis adcumbere mensis/* 

The following words were the means of convicting Milton's accuser 
of forgery, as no such passage can be found in Paradise Lost. 

" Lacusque vivi sulphuris semper fluunt.*' — Grotius. 

" And lakes of living sulphur always flow." — Milton. 

This line was evidently the production of Lauder, who in the heat 
of controversy lost sight of truth and common honesty. 

A remarkable simile introduced by Milton, in which he describes a 
diip working into port against the wind, to illustrate the serpent's in- 
dnuating method of addressing our first mother, Lauder says is clearly 
an imitation of Andrew Ramsay. 
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At first, side-long he works his way. 



As when a ship by skilful steersman wrought. 
Near river's mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers and shifts her sails ; 
So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
CurlM many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye.** — Milton. 

" ■ Ut vento portum qui forte reflante 

Non potis est capere vela 

Garbaseosque sinus obliquat, tendere recta 

Qua nequit, incurve radit vada coerula cursu, 

Sic gnarus versare dolis et imagine falsa 

Ludere Tartareus coluber — — — cursum 

Mutat, et ad palmam converse tramite tendit.*'— -Ramsay. 

The patience of my readers shall be no longer exercised. — 1 will 
recite only another part of Mr. Lauder's accusation ; it is the beautiful 
and pathetic speech of Eve to Adam, after the fatal fruit had been 
plucked, and the horrors of her situation are supposed to have made a 
strong impression on her imagination. 

«« Forsake me not. Thy suppliant, 

I beg and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not 

Of that on which I live, thy gentle looks, 

Thy counsel in this uttermost distress. 

My only strength and stay I Forlorn of thee. 

Whither shall I betake me ? where subsist ?**-— Milton. 
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These lines, in the opinion of Lander, are almost a translation of the 
following woitls of Grotius, in his Adamus Exul. 

'* Ne me relinquas, nunc tuo auxilio est opus, 
Gum versa sore est unicum lapsae mihi 

Firmaraen, — — - 

Te mihi reserva dum licet, 

■ Relictaquo vadam, ant sevum exigam.** — Grotius* 

By these and other allegations was the charge of plagiarism supported ; 
but Milton was not without defenders ; of these Mr. John Douglas, a 
"Shropshire clergyman, and afterwards bishop of Salisbury, was the most 
ingenious and the most successful ; yet the similarity in many instances 
is so remarkable, as to be, in my opinion, beyond the reach of accidental 
coincidence ; and if the eagerness of Lauder*s zeal had not called in the 
assistance of falsehood, he would certainly have torn from the brow of 
Milton a portion of his laurels. *^ A work," says Mr. Douglas, rather 
paradoxically, '* may be original without invention, and an imitation with" 
out plagiarism ;" a position which requires some deliberation before we 
can assent to it. ** A great genius," continues Mr. Douglas, " exercises 
die right of profiting from the labour of others, in such a manner as to 
satisfy the world of his own abilities ; it is not a proof of the sterility of 
his fancy, but the solidity of his judgment. This enables him to give 
dignity to language, and propriety to epithet. We admit that Milton took 
many hints from Masenius, John Fox, Grotius, Ramsay, and Taubman ; 
yet the great whole of a splendid and magnificent epic poem, the con- 
nexion and reference of part to part, are undeniably nis own." 

LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION, an important sentence 
in that excellent and comprehensive petition which has been delivered 
down to us as a pattern for Christian prayer, by the Redeemer of man- 
kind. It cannot be denied that this simple but sublime composition is 
admirably calculated for influencing the conduct of a creature like man, 
who, as every day's experience proves, is formed of materials ill calcu- 
lated for resisting opportunity and importunity. In most instances, 
the person who by design or neglect creates the temptation, participates 
largely in the mischief and guilt which follow, and ought to share the 
punishment : this species of moral justice is said to have been exercised 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller^ who in his retirement sometimes acted as a 
provincial magistrate. 

On a certain occasion of domestic theft, he committed the master of 
die culprit to prison, who, by exposing his money and other valuable 
ardcles, in open drawers and on tables, had actually incited the servant 
to commit a crime, which, at his examinadon, he confessed would 
otherwise never have entered his mind. 

LEARNING, an admirable remark on, by Selden, strongly exem- 

Elified in various articles of this collection : *' No man is the wiser for 
is learning ; it may administer matter to work in, or objects to work 
upon ; but wit as well as wisdom — observe the difference, my friends, for 
you once objected to the expression— wit as well as wispom is bobn 

WITH A MAM." 
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LEOPOLD, MAXIMILIAN JULIUS, a prince of the house of 
Brunswick, of well-directed courage, and active humanity. In fleven- 
teen hundred and eighty-five, the Oder suddenly overflowing its hanks, 
spread ruin, death, and devastation, over the adjoining country, while 
the peasants and farmers who were ahle to reach the summit of a 
neighbouring hill, and other places of safety, under the strong impres- 
sions of terror, declined assisting their unfortunate companions, who, 
every moment loosing their hol£, were swept away with their cattle, 
and other property, by the rapid inundation. Irritated by cowardice, 
prompted by benevolent zeal, and contrary to the entreaties of his 
attendants, this excellent young man, in a small boat, committed 
himself to the stream, for the purpose of rescuing several unfortunate 
wretches who had ascended a tree, which the furious torrent, rising 
every instant still higher, would in a short time have overflowed. Bent 
on preserving others, but too forgetful of himself, the boat struck on a 
stump, and this amiable prince, whose intrepidity was only equalled 
by his goodness, unfortunately sank, to rise no more. In the prime of 
life, and in the practice of virtues, without which rank and wealth are 
only ensigns of disgrace, he fell an illustrious sacrifice to enthusiastie 
philanthropy ; depk>red by his family, who passionately doted on liim, 
and lamented by a people, who still record ms private worth, his public 
spirit, and heroic conduct. 

'' It is a great consolation," said an inhabitant of Frankfort, *'it is 
a great consolation, in the general sorrow with which we are over- 
whelmed on account of the prince's death, to recollect the numerous 
instances in which this worthy young man exerted his humanity and 
beneficence. A few days after a ruinous fire, as he was visiting a 
tradesman, being on a friendly footing with most of the citizens, I 
addressed him in the following words: ' In my own name, and that of 
my fellow-citizens, we have a favour to ask of your highness.' ^ What 
is it?' said Leopold. * That you will not continue to expose yoursdf to 
such dangers, as you did during the late conflagration ; we make this 
request for the sake of thousands who love and adore you, and who 
wcnild experience an irreparable loss by your death."' Affected as 
every feeling man must have been by an expostulation so tender, deli- 
cate, and friendly, the prince replied, '* What am I but a man ? and 
it is surely my duty to afford every assistance in my power to my 
fellow- creatures." The life of Leopold was temperate, sober, exem- 
"piaiy ; his manners gentle and conciliating ; from a moderate income, 
he expended annually on a charity-school, and other works of mercy» 
more than five hundred pounds. If princes could be persuaded to follow 
his example, levellers might publish, and republicans lecture, in vain. 

LETHERLAND, Dr., a London physician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; a man of considerable professional skill, but whose abilities were 
exceeded by his modesty. He is recorded in this place, in consequence 
of the singular humility and forbearance he exhibited on an occasion 
and under circumstances in which most men consider ambition as £iir 
and houest, and where augmented reputation and profit woidd have 
been his immediate reward. 
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The doelor had divected hit attention more particulariy to the uleeroua 
sate throat, a disease which at a certain time alarmed the British m^ 
tropolis by its general mortality ; owing either to its peculiar epidemic 
mali^ancy, or a want of knowledge in the proper method of treating 
it The observations of Dr. Letherland on this complaint, considered 
in his day as a new disease^ were acute, his tlieory ingenious, and his. 
practice successful Considering the voice of duty as superior to that 
a£ interest, he took some pains to diffuse information, and communi- 
cate to his medical brethren all that he kn^w on the subject, with the 
frankness of a philosopher, the benevolence of a Christian, and the 
liberality of a gentleman. 

Dr. Fothergill afterwards published a treatise on the ulcerous sore 
throat, which added considerably to his profit and fame as a physician ; 
but the doctrine inculcated, the regimen, and the treatment recom« 
mended in his pamphlet, were wholly and confessedly Dr. Letherland's : 
this Fothergill by no means denied, and actually waited on the doctor 
with the pamphlet in manuscript, in which he had candidly acknow- 
ledged the source from whence the whole of his knowledge on the 
subject was derived. This ingenious and excellent man surprised hia 
friend Fothergill, by erasing the whole of the passage with his own 
hand, repeatedly uid peremptorily insisting, that neither his name, nor 
any dlusion to the communications he had made, should on any account 
be introduced into the book. So little did this worthy individual value 
the services he had rendered to mankind ; a service which had probably 
saved the lives of thousands, but the reflecting on which he considered 
as ample remuneration. 

LEWIS THE FIFTEENTH, king of France, a monarch who^ 
notwithstanding many faults, did not permit private feeling to interfere 
with public duty. A prince of the blood having disgraced himself by 
robbery and murder, in the streets of Paris, was taken into custody, 
tried, and found guilty, but a deputation from the parliament waited on 
the king, to inform him they had not pronounced sentence till the 
royal will -should be known. '* And why not, gentlemen ? " said his 
majsety. *' The unhappy prince,'' said the president, who was a 
patriot as well as a gentleman, '^ the unhappy prince has your majesty's 
blood circulating in his veins." *' It is become putrid, and must be let 
oat," replied the king. 

Another of the deputies venturing to express a wish that the offender 
night be pardoned, the audience closed by the royal judge pronouncing 
the following words in an elevated voice : *' Return without delay, and 
pronounce your decree : for by ray hopes of eternal salvation, and by 
the sacred trust I hold from Almighty God, he should die if he were 
nay ojily son." The murderer was executed on a scaffold in the court 
of the Grand Chatelet, in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

LIBERTY OF CHOICE, liberty of indifference. Is there what 
mav be called an equilibrium of the mind between opposite motives ? 
U hag been answered, yes ; for that the will is clearly influenced by 
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hopes and fetn, which may he exactly balanced, l^e a certahi aiiifi^fll 
hetween two heaps of hay. This has been contradicted by a eelebraliid 
philosopher, and^the following case has been put: 

I will, or I will not, ride out before dinner. 

The motives against mounting my horse are, that there is a cloudf 
atmosphere which threatens rain, and that I am in the heart of a new 
and most interesting book. 

The reasons in favour of the excursion are, that it will improve my 
appetite at dinner, and that I shall have an opportunity of seeing 
whether the carpenter who is building a bam for me, uses good 
materials. 

After a long delay,' John waiting with the horse at the door till he 
is tired, and gentle hintt from another quarter, I mount the liorse and 
trot forth. 

'* The mutton and the barn,'' you will say, " gained the victory f 
no such thing, I was wholly indifferent ; the scal^ were exactly even, 
till, in parading up and down the room, and mouthing out a favourite 
passage as loud as I could holla, according to cuttom ; a nauseous dose, 
which my friend the doctor tells me I must take often if 1 am indolent, 
caught my eye and settled the business in a moment: I loved the book, 
and preferred a dry skin, but did not love aloes, gentian, and rhubarb. 

LILLY, WILLIAM, a star-gazer of the sixteenth century, patron- 
ised by Whitelock, the counsellor of Cromviell ; a prolix but entertaining 
writer, an eye-witness of the transactions he relates. Though passing 
in his day for a conjuror --k science now laughed at and despised—i 
suspect he did not believe in his own art, but, like other professors, 
thought it no crime, if mankind were resolved to be imposed upon, to 
take advantage of absurdity, and procure wealth and reverence at the 
expense of folly. *' Many have ciuiously inquiied," says Lilly, *^ who 
it was that cut off King Charles's head } I have no permission to speak 
of such things, but he that did it is valiant, resolute, and of a compe- 
tent fortune. After the restoration of King Charles the Second, I was 
examined on this subject before the parliament of sixteen hundred and 
sixty, and at my first appearance was afih>nted by the young members, 
who would have sorely troubled me, had not Mr. Prynn and Mr. 
Weston whispered to me occasionally, holding a paper before their 
mouths. Liberty at last being given me to speak, I delivered what 
follows: 'The next Sunday but one after the execution of King 
Charles the First, Robert Spavin, secretary to General Cromwell, and 
several others, dined with me, when the whole of our discourse was 
only, who it was that beheaded the king. Some said, the common hang- 
man, some, Hugh Peters, and several others were named, but none conv 
eluded. * After dinner was over, Robert Spavin, retiring with me to the 
window, took my hand, and said« ^ These are all mistaken ; LieutensnW 
Colonel Joyce was the man, for I was in the room when he fitted him- 
sdf for the work, and stood by him when he did it ; no man knows 
dus but my master. Commissary Ireton, and myself. ' " 
This plun narrative of a contemporary writer, who eoold haye Ho 
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ipterest in roiskading, woidd 8eein to be deeinve ; yet a Frendi writer 
has, published a difl^ent account, mingling, I fear, as hath of late been 
a very reprehensible practice, real history with romance. 

** Lord Stair, once the favourite general of King George the Second, 
ijetired in disgust, from some real or imaginary slight offered to him, 
after the battle of Dettingen. Passing through London in his way to 
Scotland, he received an anonymous letter, in which he was desired to 
favour with an interview the writer, who had something important to 
communicate. Repairing to the place appointed, which was in a remote 
quarter of the town, he knocked at the door of a small tenement in an 
obscure alley, and was conducted by a female of mean appearance up a 
narrow staircase into a garret* Stretched on a bed in a corner of the 
room, he perceived an infirm old man, who, after making an apology, 
entered at once into the private history of his lordship*s family, sur- 
prised him by alluding to many circumstances not generally known^ 
and concluded with asking whether he had not experienced great incon- 
venience for want of certain deeds relating to his paternal estate. ' Yes,' 
replied the Earl of Stair, ' I am in great danger of losing part of my 
inheritance for want of those parchments, which I have frequently 
searched for, and could never satisfactorily account for not having them 
in my possession.' ' There,' replied the old man, pointing to a drawer 
and nolding forth a key, 'there are the writings deposited You will 
naturally wish to know by what means they came into my possession, 
and who J am. After leading a wandering and unhappy life^ prolonged 
to the age of one hundred and twenty-five years, I live to see in your- 
self one of my lineal descendants in the third generation. The unhappy 
old man you see before you was a subject, and once a favourite, of King 
Charles the First, but suspecting hini of having seduced my daughter, a 
loyal attachment was converted into bitter hatred ; 1 joined his enemies 
in all their violent measures, and refining on a vengeance not to be 
satiated but by blood, after the degradation and trial of my sovereign, 
requested permission that I might be his executioner. This was granted; 
and at the moment of lifting the fatal axe, 1 communicated to him the 
name and motives of the person who put him to death : from that hour 
I have been a prey to distraction and remorse, an outcast and a wan- 
derer in various parts of the globe. Heaven, as if to increase my 
punishment^ has prolonged my life far beyond the age of man ; I sub- 
mit without repining, and only request that you will leave me to my 
fate.' Lord Stair, agitated by the recital, and melted by the sorrows of 
his ancestor, soon retired, promising to see him the next day ; but in 
the interval the stranger had quitt^ the spot, no inquiries could find 
out his retirement, and the circumstance remains a mystery to the pre- 
sent hour.** 

This narrative, unsupported by contemporary or referential evidence, 
contradicted by the plain tale of Lilly, and rendered suspicious by its 
mysteriousness, will not bear the touchstone of cool criticism ; yet the 
melancholy event of which it speaks, which destroyed the constitution 
and shed the best blood in this country, has been a frequent subject of 
interesting and ardent discussion. It was indeed a fearful, a tremen- 
dous question, and few serious well-designing men would wish to have 
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been placed in the office of deciding on the death of a king. Many are 
of opinion, if Charles the First had proved Yictorious, that, instead (^ 
reposing under the mild virtues of a Bronswiek, we should at the pr&- 
Jent moment have been groaning under a monarchy as absolute as that 
^ the Emperor Napoleon. Lilly, the subject of our present artide, fai^ 
patronised, early in life, ^e excellent Dr. Smallridge ; and it is worthy 
t)i remark, that a well-written Latin elegy is extant, in which the dam 
of a fanatic astrol(^;er is lamented by one who was afterwards aa emi- 
nent bishop, and an ornament of our protestant church. 

A late writer has confounded this consulter of the stars with Ully, 
the author of a Latin grammar now litde used, but of whidi the editor 
oan repeat a considerable portion with much pleasure ; probably from 
the association of juvenile circumstances. The grammar writer was a 
native of Odiham in Hampshire, and Hrst master of St. PauFs school, 
founded by Dean Collett in fifteen hundred and twelve. As in present, 
and Propria qius maribus^ were the composition of Ritwise, son-in-law to 
Lilly, and usher in the same sdiool. 

LITERARY CURIOSITfES. Of this description is a version of 
the New Testament into Latin Hexameters, by Jdm, Bishop of Oxford, 
printed at London in sixteen hundred and four ; a long preliminary 
prayer to the Almighty, the preface and an epistle dedicatory (^ad seremt' 
simum et summe heroicum Jacobum Regem Britannke) are in the same 
language and metre. Of this laborious, difficulty and un^Hrofitable pro- 
duction, my readers will easily believe I have perused very little ; the 
episcopal poet must have struggled considerably through the first chap- 
ter of St. Matthew's Gospel, which is almost wholly genealogical, and 
filled with hard names neither metrical nor harmonious. Few compo- 
sitions exhibit such frequent instances of impressive sublimity and 
majestic simplicity as the Holy Scriptures. I turned to the following 
words^ to see if the prelate could at all keep pace with the interesting 
pathos of the Evangelist ; this point my readers must decide. 

*' O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered thy 
<;hildren together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, but ye would not ; behold thy house is now left desolate.*' 

Urbs Solyma, O Solyma urbs, truciilenta morte necatrix 
Sieva prophetarum. tapidans ipsos sibi miseos; 
Collegisse tuas volui quoties ego proles, 
Sic Tcluti gallina suos 8ibi congregat alis 
Ipsa sub ipsius pullos, et non voluisti. 

A paraphrase of the Gospel of St. John, was also written in Greek 
verse, by Nonnus, in the fiftn century, and published in octavo by Phi- 
lip Melancthon, in fifteen hundred and twenty-seven. To these may 
be added, a poem written by Hubald, a Benedictine monk of the nintn 
century, and presented by him to Charles the Bald, king of France ; 
consisting of more than three hundred lines, in Hexameter verse, in 
praise of baldness, every word of which, in compliment to the monarch's 
name, began with the letter C. This singular piece of poetry is still 
extent, and commences with the following Unes: 
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Otmuna darisoBSB colyis cantate camoBOSy 
Comere condigno conabor cacrmine calvot. 

There is also an extraordinary poem, conceired and executed hj a 
renins of a similar cast, called Puona Pohcorum ; the author, Johannes 
Leo PJacentius, a Dominican of the sixteenth century ; all the words 
beginning with a P. In this satirical performance, wnidi is noticed by 
Domavius, Baillet, and Le Clerc, the ingenious author lashes some of 
Ills contemporaries, under what he considered as their appropriate cha- 
racter, that of hog 

Hie title is Puona Poroorvm per Petrum Porcium Pobtam, and 
it is dedicated Potentissiaio Porcianoruh Patrono. The following 
«re some of the lines. t 

Perlege porcorum pulcherrima prselia, Potor; 
Potando poteris placidam proferro poesin. 
Plaudite porcelli, porcorum pigra propago 
Progrcditur ; plures porci pinguedine pleni 
Pugnantes pergunt, peciidum pars prodigiosa 
Perturbat pede petrosas plerumque plateas. 
Pars portentose populorum prata profenat ; 
Pars punoit populando pot ens, pars plurima plagis 
Praetendit punire pares, prosternere parvos. 

Most readers will think this a sufficient specimen of the merits of this 
poet of the Piss -, yet, however slender the reputation founded on such 
a production, it excited the envy of a modem impostor, who, a few years 
since, produced a copy of the Fugna Porcorum in manuscript, which 
he coolly declared was the offspring of his own brain ; for a certain time^ 
and in a certain circle, he passed lor a wonderful man. A gentleman 
present, to whom this collection hath been often indebted, and who 
seldom takes for granted what he hears without examination, was silent 
at the moment, but recollecting not only the title, but several verses of 
the poem, he procured a printed copy of the edition of 1648, and pre- 
sented it before a large company to the impudent pretender, who retired 
in confusion, and soon quitted his residence, one of our English univer- 
sities, where he had lived several years in credit, I believe as teacher of 
a foreign language. 

LITERARY MEN. Their irritability, seclusion, and inaptness for 
performing the common duties of life, have been often remarked and 
frequently censured ; yet something may be pleaded in excuse for indulg- 
ing in pursuits which offer an effectual, perhaps an innocent, opiate 
to mental inquietude. Pitied or despised by the merchant, the man of 
pleasure, or the sportsman ; buried in rural retirement, or lost in a 
"crowded capital, an author derives from past evil, or present folly, 
instruction, amusement, and employment; fondly imagining, that at 
some distant period tardy posterity may render the unavailing tribute 
of praise to that merit which has b^n unnoticed by his contemporaries. 

So warward in conduct, so averse to all rule. 
By fools deem'd a madman, by wise men, a fool. 

Sttch reyeries, with respect to th^ public^ may be considered as harmless ; 
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and if, like other dreams, they ranish into air, can only conduct^ a. 
recluse to oblivion, the common lot of millions. Literary productions 
will also naturally receive a tinge from our tempers, our associates, and 
the great events of our lives ; to these we are indebted for the midnight 
sorrows of Young, the pathetic effusions of Hammond, the plaintive 
sonnets of Charlotte Smith, and the el^y of Gray. 

But while we make allowance for the keen sensibility of genius, and 
the pangs of real misery, I think it neither right nor reasonable, that 
individuals degraded by vice and folly should, on every emergency of 
distress, rush incontinently to the press, and pour themselves out in 
high- wrought rant and tumid declamation against fate, mankind^ 
hard-hearted patrons, and a cruel world. Would such persons reflect fo^ 
a moment on their own imprudent conduct, they mignt discover ample 
cause for all their failures. Neglecting this needful retrospect, authors 
debilitated by profusion and luxury, wild theorists, mad politicians, 
and affected enthusiasts, clothing themselves in the dignified garb of 
struggling virtue and honourable poverty, at times overwhelm the town 
with volumes of self-bigoted mischance and reams of fictitious woe ; 
heaven and earth are invoked to heal wounds which, with a litde com- 
mon sense, would never have been inflicted, and to sooth sorrows, 
which a minute portion of prudent activity might efl^tually prevent 
and speedily remedy. These mistakes it would be inhuman to censure 
severely, but they ought not to escape notice ; for vicious or negligent 
failure has no legal claim to that pity and assistance which open-hearted 
honesty, personal merit, and industrious application, ought ever to ex- 
perience. We should, as long as it is in our power, apply our shoulder 
to the wheel, rather than sit down, like the despairing waggoner, with 
folded arms, throwing ourselves on the public, a helpless, cumbersome, 
and dishonourable load. 

I close the present article with a reflection made at an early period 
of his literary career, by Sir William Jones, of whom his friends and 
the world have been deprived since my first edition ; and I earnesdy 
recommend his words to the consideration of every young man who 
feels a tendency to authorship creeping on him. *^ The profession of 
literature, by far the most laborious of any, leads to no real benefit ; 
poetry, science, and letters, when not made the sole business of life, may 
oecome its best ornaments in prosperity, its most pleasing consolation in 
adversity ; but he who hopes, by mere learning and books, to raise a 
family, or acquire a comfortable retreat for old age, will find, when it 
is too late, that he has mistaken his path ; that laix)urs and studies of a 
i'ar different kind are absolutely necessary, and that unless he can assert 
his own independence in active life, or render himself useful and neces- 
sary to mankind, it will avail him little to be favoured by the learned, 
esteemed by the eminent, or even to be recommended by kings." 

If such were the convictions of a man eminently qualified to decide 
the question ;— of one. 

Whose early genius, spurring time's control. 
Had reached, ere others start, the distant goal, 

what are the prospects and probabilities of an unfortunate, but at the 
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bresent moment, a numerous class of individuals, who, with sedentary 
nabits and improvident thoughtlessness, generally attending a literary 
turn, possess only common attainments, and powers not soaring above 
mediocrity? 

LITERATURE, advantages of. Most people have heard of a book 
professedly written on the infelicities of learned men, but no work has 
yet been composed on the peculiar advantages they enjoy ; yet both are 
alike palpable, and equally deserving of consideration. Previous to 
entering on the subject, it oupht to be observed, that the person whose 
felicities I mean to describe, is supposed to be placed by birth, or by 
fortune, above the pressure of immediate want, but not in a state of 
luxuriant superfluity ; for, as was observed in the preceding article, in 
a young man who has to fight his way through life, a propensity to 
books, exclusively indulged, to the utter neglect of business and duty, is, 
and ever has been, the road to ruin and disgrace. To this, as to every 
general rule, an exception must be made, in favour of extraordinary 
genius, which is found to burst through all impediments, but does not 
probably occur in the proportion of more than one in fifty thousand 
individuals ; the path of most of us being mediocrity, and our chief 
merit that we have washed our hands and ate a hearty dinner. Making 
these allowances, and supposing the literary man to have in his posses- 
sion a tolerable collection of books, opportunities of sometimes mixing in 
polite and well-informed circles, and that he has time to read, reflect, 
and converse, I am of opinion, that the benefits he enjoys are eminently 
^perior to those of the majority of mankind. He possesses a constant 
^nd unfailing source of amusement and occupation, wholly independent 
of the tvill and caprice of others : a most important distinction, in which 
the pleasures derived from learning differ from almost every other 
enjoyment; indeed a total absence of literary taste in a wealthy man, I 
cannot but consider as the greatest of all possible misfortunes. 

A defect in this particular was remarked in an early and intimate 
SchooLfcllow of the editor of the present page, and often lamented by 
his father with anxiety and tears; he called it the curse of his son's life. 
The young man, who inherited prodigious \^ealth from a fond maternal 
aunt, being without any creditable resource for employing the intervals 
of life, as prodigiously abused it, and after a few years alternately 
marked by criminal pleasure, listless inactivity, and that miserable spe- 
cies of unavailing repentance which doth not prevent our sinning again, 
with what generally passes for a good heart and an amiable disposition^ 
came to an untimely end. I met the unhappy parent on his return 
f^om depositing the remains of his son in the grave ; the hearse and 
carriages being stopped in the street by an accidental interruption, I 
caught the eye of the disconsolate old man as I passed slowly along ; he 
would streicn forth his arm from the coach, then pressing my hand to 
his bosom, sank back on the seat, in all the anguish of unutterable woe. 
I could not help applying to them both^ what in effect was literally true ; 

** THEIR FEET THE STOCKS HURT, AND THE IRON ENTERED INTO THEIR 
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man with a fur and ostensible reason for not giving way to that most 
inexcusable of all indulgences, the constant habit oi idle mornings, the 
bane of rising manhood ; and what is still better, a |>erson habituated 
to r^ular literary application, cannot excuse himself for what I consida 
a most unwarrantable practice. It may further be observed, that a man 
of genius is a legislator and a magistrate by birth ; that when the fame 
of such a person is generally diffused and firmly established, his influ- 
ence makes near approaches to sovereign power, and (as has been 
exemplified in the present day) is found sufficiently formidable to 
wrench the sceptre from the hand of the monarch, and tread the mitre 
to dust. Another consideration may probably excite a smOe in mj 
readers : vegetating in his closet unnoticed, perhaps unknown to hw 
countrymen and contemporaries, an author may cheer his silent solitary 
hours, with the prospective but unsubstantial luxury of believing thit 
his productions, at some future period, will be perused with pleasure, 
and his name mentioned with respect in distant regions of the globe; 
in countries now unknown, and by generations yet unborn. 

A circumstance flattering to the vanity of the writer of this article^ 
and which he considers as an ample recompense for his humble labours, 
very lately took place. Having in a former volume reflected somewhat 
severely, he hopes not unfairly, on a certain eminent character, the 
vtrictures were mildly reproved by two correspondents ; this temperate 
correction was at the same time accompanied with a certain something 
he will not name, highly gratifying to his feelings ; but the triumphant 
circumstance remains to be told : one of the letters was dated from the 
forests of Canada, and the other written on the banks of the Ganges. 

The advantages of a literary disposition, cannot •be more strongly 
exemphfied than in two instances which lately presented themselves in 
one of my pedestrian excursions. The first was the curate of a little 
parish, whose income, including his salary, surplice fees, and hereditary 
pittance, scarcely ever amounts to ninety pounds per annum ; but hap- 
pily inheriting from his father a well- chosen collection of books, as well 
as a taste for et^joying them, his life is satisfactorily occupied by the 
duties of his office, by literary pursuits and social intercourse. From 
the window of the little white-waslied hovel he inhabits may be seen 
the pleasure-grounds of an individual born and bred to the mystery of 
furnishing his customers with light, but suddenly enriched by the death 
of a relation whom he had never seen. Acquainted with no books 
but his ledger and his day-book, and master of no other art than that 
of dipping cotton in melted fat, he was neither prepared for nor quali- 
fied properly to spend so much money. Rushing at once from the dub 
where he had smoked his pipe and drunk his pot for the last twenty 
Tears of his life; quitting his shop and the snug little parlour behind it, 
he galloped into the country, purchased a noble mansion, just finished 
at an enormous expense by Orator Mum, and sold for a quarter of its 
prime cost^ because his lady s favourite gentleman preferred the dear 
delights of a watering-place. Here, wholly out of his element as to 
society and occupation, the new purchaser finds it extremely difficult to 
get through the day ; indeed it would not be in his power, but for his 
table, hisnounds, his port wine, and his strong beer. By virtue of these 
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pofwerful attractioDSy and another of a f>ery tinf^ular kmdy for he isminately 
attentive to o^ the wants, and all the gratifications of his guests, he collects 
a numher of his neighbours of a certain description, who JdncUy assist in 
the consumption of the two last articles, togetner with no small quantity 
of tobacco, to whidi, in erery form, their host is inordinately attached. 
He considers it as the test of good fellowship, and swears that no man can 
be a hearty cock, who does not smoke, chew, and snuff up half a pound 
pa- day. In clouds of smoke and vociferous political discussion, the 
taUe covered with bottles, glasses, tobacco and snuffs the night passes 
away, and the squire and his friends seldom red to bed till rour m the 
morning. In amusements like these, he passes his time with, sometimes 
a journey to London, and occasionaJly a salutary fit of the gout which 
hdlps to throw off the surchage of plethora ; for he was lu^ly taught, 
hy his old master^ that water gruel will cure all complaints; in amuse- 
ments like these he ruht through the year. Compare the happiness, per- 
sonal and social, positive and negative, of the two characters, my hinett 
iriend *****, and let me hear you no more abusing books, and all 
those who are fond of them. 
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eomposidon of the highest consequence to society, too long monopcdised 
by ignorance and ifi design, but happily rescued by the excellent 
Hannah More, and other benevolent and ingenious coa4jutorsin a work 
80 important in every point of view politicsJ and moral. 

The following narrative, actually and literally founded on fact, I 
present to my readers ; those who have time, money, and indinatioii, 
■nay serve the community by printing and circulating a large impreB- 
aion of it at a low price; it is meant to strike at the root of one of the 
greatest evils of the present day, — an evil which crowds our streets with 
prostitutes, and scatters the seeds of discontent and dishonesty among 
those whom we feed, clothe, and shelter under our roofs. 

THE DYING WORDS 

OF 

ELIZABETH WELLINGTON, 

AN UNFORTUNATE WOMAN WHO WAS FOUND tJNDER A HAT-RICK, IN ▲ 

FIELD NEAR THE GREAT NORTH ROAD, BETWEEN LONDON AND 

EDINBURGH. 

It was in one of the bitter nights during the severe winter of the 
year seventeen hundred and ninety-four, that the passengers of a stage- 
coach travelling to the north, were alarmed by groans which seemed to 
proceed from a field adjoining to the road. The coachman could not 
oe prevailed on to stop till he reached the top of a hill he was at the 
moment ascending; he then agreed that if something was given him to 
drink, he would wait while they went to see from whence the groans 
proceeded. The travellers immediately alighted, and the guard, taking 
one of the coadi-lamps in his hand, walked back with them into the 
field ; their search for some time was vain ; but approaching a hay -rick 
at which cattle were feeding, a groan more feebly uttered again was 
heard; following the sound, they were at once interested and distressed 
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by the olrject presented to their view. Lying at length under shelter 
of the rick, in a dark and dismal night, apparently exhausted by 
hunger, fatigue, and cold, thinly clothed, with a form and countenance 
whim had once been pleasing, they discovered a female, almost frozen 
to death. After gendy raismg her head and rubbing her clay-cold 
limbs till a little warmth was perceived, they conveyed down her throat, 
with some difficulty, a small quantity of cordial, from a pocket-case of 
one of the company. Some faint signs of life at length appearing 
encouraged diem to persevere in their humane work ; they then wrapped 
her in a great-coat, and carried her to the coach, in which having pre- 
viously agreed to pay the fare they were permitted to place her. As 
/the poor creature recovered, the cnange of situation was explained to 
her, when she thanked her deUverers for their kind offices, but attempt- 
ing to speak further, fainted away. The motion of a heavy coach was 
too much for her weak condition, and the benevolent persons to whom 
Providence had assigned her determined to set her down at the first 

fublic-Kouse they passed, and to direct that proper care should be taken, 
t was not long before they stopped to change horses, and leave some of 
the passengers ; the mistress of the house was called, who readily assisted 
in rendering every service in her power ; but notwithstanding all their 
endeavours, they clearly saw that the hand of death was on me unfor- 
tunate stranger. Convinced also by her own feelings of tlie approach 
of that awful moment, which we all dread, though so few of us prepare 
to meet it, she earnestly entreated that a minister of the Gospel might 
be sent for without delay. The clei^man of the parish soon arriv^ ; 
after examining the state of her soul, ne opened to her the treasures of 
everlasting life, as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and poured on 
her wounded spirit the precious balm of comfort and condolence. He 
joined with her in prayer and supplication, and she received at his 
hands the restorative sacramental cup, of hope grounded on repentance, 
and mercy through an interceding Redeemer. Though her mind was 
composed, her strength failed, and the fainting fits returned ; but proper 
medicines being given by an apothecary of the village, afler a short 
repose she seemed a little better, and was very anxious to say some- 
thing to the company collected in the chamber, conscious that if the 
present opportunity was lost, her lips in a short time would be for 
ever closed. Desiring her benefactors to draw nearer the bed, she 
addressed them in the following words, as well as her weak state per- 
mitted, and soon after resigned ner breath. 

'' The kindness I have experienced at your hands, it is not in my 
power, but I hope the Almighty will repay. You must naturally he 
desirous to know something of a forlorn wretch, in whose behalf you 
have so warmly interested yourselves, and whom in the unjustifiable 
anguish of despair, I was tempted to consider as deserted by God and 
man ; but the worthy minister has convinced me that oubs is a God 
of mercy, and the treatment I have experienced from you, also proves 
that although this is a wicked world, there are many worthy characters, 
who imitate their Creator in this glorious attribute. I was bom of 
poor but honest parents in a northern county ; myself and an elder 
sister was the whole of their family ; my father did not repine at that 
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state of life in i^ch Providence had placed him^ when after proyiding 
for the wanli of the day hy labour^ he retired to his fire-side in the 
evenings and found his wife and children dean and contented. I was 
care^ed from my infancy by a widow lady who lived retired in our 
puish, on a small income, having seen better days ; as I grew up, her 
r^ard for me increased, she taught me to read and write, /and impressed 
early on my mind religious principles. Though my understanding 
was improved, and my ideas enlarged beyond what fuls to the lot of 
most young women of my condition, I cannot help imputing to my 
acquaintance with this excellent woman the misfortunes of my future 
life ; I spent the greatest ^art of the day with her, and whilst my sister 
was assisting my mother in the work of the house, and qualifying her- 
self to perform the duties of a mother and a wife, I was poring over 
every b(H)k I could borrow, reading to my benefactress, or sitting down 
to ornamental needle-work, but wholly ignorant of and unable to mend 
my father's stockings, dress his dinner, or dean the house. I should 
not do justice to my mother, if I omitted acknowledging that she saw 
and reproved my conduct ; she insisted that a sedentary genteel life 
was not proper for a girl with my humble prospects, and that to be 
fine'fineered, as she used to call it, was not ciEdculated for poor people, 
particiuarly those who mean to live honest ; I felt the truth of what she 
said, but had not the resolution to diminish the enjoyments of the 
present hour, by providing for drcumstances in which I hoped never 
to be placed. 

'' When I was sixteen years of age, my valuable friend died ; my 
sister soon after was married to a farmer, to whom she makes a cood 
and useful wife, and 1 had no companions but my father and mother ; 
for I looked down with secret contempt on the young men and women 
ojf the village. My parents saw with concern mat 1 was not qualified 
to go through the drudgery of a cottage : I lost my appetite and spirits, 
they frequently found me in tears; it was the struggle of pride and 
vanity rebelling against the duties imposed on me hy Providence. After 
consulting with a distant relation, a shopkeeper m the ndgfabouring 
town, who was for everybody's trying their luck in London, his opi- 
nion prevailed, and I was conveyed to town in a road-.waggon, re- 
solving to better myself, as it is called, and if possible get an easy genteel 
place, with little work and high wages ; thus pride and laziness were my 
ruin, 

'* I soon got into a creditable family in the city, where I had an 
opportunity of qualifying myself for a better place, as my mistress was 
kind and indulgent; but the constant toil of a house where only myself 
and a shop-boy were kept, did not suit a person used to an indolent 
Ufe. I contrasted the dark back-kitchen and dirty drudgery of my 
present situation, with my pleasant walks, my books, my plain work, 
and easy life, in the country ; awkwardness increased my difficulties, 
and I was severdy mortified by the mother of my mistress, who some- 
times visited her ; she wondered how a girl at my age could have spent 
her time not to know the common work of a house. Having occasion for 
a few common articles of dress, I was directed to one of those gossiping 
shop-keepers who infest most neighbourhoods, the confidants of ser-) 
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Tints, and diffuaera of scandal, who attend to and know more of o^ier 
people's bosiness than their own ; she listened to my complaints, and 
enticed me to spend my money; after hearing mnch of diarming places 
at ^e other end of the town, 1 left her, resoWed to take the first oppor- 
tunity of leaving my mistress^ as the work was too much, and the 
situation in a vulgar part of Uie town. I soon received a message from 
my o£Bcious new acquaintance, that she had procured an excellent 
situation for me, but that I must go without delay^ and as to a diarac- 
ter, if I would make her a present, she would give me one herself; her 
reason for prevailing on me to go away without giving warning, will 
soon be known,--but I have been sufficiently punished for this breadi 
oi agreement I took an opportunity of retreating with my things the 
following evening, and was introduced to a fine-£ressed lady witn her 
carriage waiting at the door ; after the general questions we agreed, and 
I was conveyed with my box to a large house in the neighbourhood of 
St. James's. The splendour of her equipage, and the tawdry finery 
of the furniture, dazzled my eyes ; I- was told that my chief business 
would be to wait on my mistress in her own room, and work at ray 
needle. I remember that the pride and haughtiness of my heart wore 
highly gratified, when I was informed, that I need not wear a 4X>loured 
apron, must always appear neatly dressed, and that if I did not stand 
in my ovm light, her place wcmld be profitable as well as pleasant 
tome. 

" My happy days were of short continuance; I did not discover till it 
was too late, that' I was taken in a snare^ that I was in a house of the 
most infamous description, — a reproach to the nobility and gentry who 
sufier many of them almost to elbow them in their magnificent abodes. 
The woman who engaged me under false pretences, but for the most 
abominable purposes, is a wretch well known in the parish of St. 
James's. Had I been at all acquainted with town manners, I must 
have perceived the odious nature of my mistress's employ, from die 
lateness of her hours, and the company she kept ; in bed the greatest 
part of the day, and the house in an uproar during die whole of the night; 
ENit London was a new world to me, and I had heard that it was com- 
mon for ladies and gentlemen to turn night intoilay. 

• « « « • 

« ♦ • • « 

^* From a deep, a death-like ^eep, I awoke, and found myself undcme; 
a cowardly villain, whose attempts I would have set at defiance with 
my senses and strength about me, took advantage of a state against 
whieh neither prudence nor virtue can guard. He attempted to pacify 
me with gold, and declared that he wtHud make a handsome settlement 
on me the next morning ; I rented his ofiers with contempt,— I drof<e 
him from my presence with almorrence. The savage in a female shme 
soon came in with triumphant malignity in her eye, thinkii^ she eooid 
now bring me to her own infamous terms ; she began by observing, 
that hands like mine were never made for hard w<»rk, that I might H^e 

like a fine lady 1 interrupted her 1^ throwing up llie saSi, and 

raising my irake tONt pitdi wnic^ alarmed her (lor wickedness makes 
cowards of us aU) told her, diat if 1 was not snflfeied immedisldj ^ 
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dqMort, I would raise the neighbours by my cries. I left her house 
(fireedy^ determinlDg to have recourse to the kws, to revenge my inju- 
ries; but a dreaud. of appearing publicly on such an occasion shook my 
resohition; not knowing whither to go, I applied to my first mistress^ 
with an intention of laying my case before ner, but she shut her door 
is my face, and after my behaviour to her, what right had I to 
CfHD^ain.^ 

" I hid myself in silence and solitude, and passed a few weeks in a 
Mttle obscure lodging, without resolution or spirit to seek another ^ace ; 
my London dream of finery and genteelness was now vanished. I 
dreaded the face of man, and suspected every woman ; I considered 
with envy the condition of the meanest drudge of the poorest farm- 
house in the country, who, notwithstanding her coarse fare and linsey 
gown, possessed those first of blessings, health; innocence, and peace of 
mind. I took a place in the same waggon which first iM-ought me to 
town, and had reached a little market-town, a few miles from the field 
where you found me, but fearing my small stock of money would be 
exhausted before I reached my father's house, I resolved to walk the 
remainder of my journey, contrary to the persuasions of the person who 
drove the waggon. Leaving my box with proper directions to be for- 
warded, I set out on foot, but had not travelled far, when a ruffian 
roUbed me of the little I possessed, and would have proceeded to out- 
rages still more cruel, but mv cries excited the attention of a gentleman 
with a splendid equipage, who was travelling the road and at no great 
distance from us. The postilions were ordered to quicken their pace, 
aad as they drew up, my terror and astonishment may be conceived, 
when I saw my dishonourable violator looking at me with savage joy 
as he jumped from the carriage, thinking that he might easily secure a 
firiendless, unprotected woman, and convey her to what place and for 
whatever purpose he chose. But the robber was not disposed to part 
with his prey ; adding falsehood to violence, and brandishing a bludgeon 
he had in his hand, ne declared with an oath, that no man had a right 
to sepMrate us, for though I was noisy and unmanageable, I was his 
wife. The gentleman said he knew the contrary, that he had followed 
me across the country from London, and rather than lose me, would 
pursue me to the end of the worid ; with these words he laid hold of 
one of my hands, when the foo^ad, at the first blow, laid him speech- 
less on the ground ; a desperate but unequal contest ensued, the ser- 
vants fired several pistols, and in the hurry^ smoke, and confusion^ I 
darted from them. 

** Terror gave me speed ; I flew down a by lane, and after crossing 
aeyeral fields, plui^ed into a thick wood, wandering through thorns ana 
underwood as long as my strength permitted. I was thankful for ray 
€8cape, and sat down on a bank to eat a crust fortunately left in nky 
podcet I soon heard the voices of the servants^ who seemed to be 
searching for me, and gathered from their conversation, that they had 
wounded and secured the marauder, and as soon as they could find me 
would convey us, wkh their master, who had come to himsdf but wee 
nmch hurt, to the next post town. X fortimatdy ^ided their seavdi; 
but m night came on, m atterapting to leave the wood with * desigitei 
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begging a lodging in some farm-house, my foot slipped, and I fell with 
such violence with my knee against a stump, that I fainted in an agony 
of pain. Being unable to stir, I passed the night on the spot where 1 
fell, and part of the next day, when, hungry and benumbed with cold^ 
I crawled as well as the hurt 1 received would let roe to the place where 
your kindness found me. I passed the second night there, and endea- 
voured to attract the notice and compassion of several travellers during 
the succeeding day ; but they considered me as an impostor or a loose 
woman, and either neglected or insulted me. I gave myself up for a 
lost creature, but death, though retarded by your humanity, I feel is 
gradually creeping over m^. I die in charity with all mankind, I pray 
to God that he will forgive my destroyers, and give them time and 
g^cc to repent. I beg that my parents, whose name and direction 
will be found in a letter in my pocket, may be informed of my fate ; 
that I remembered them with gratitude in my last moments, and that 
although misled by folly, my heart was untainted by vice. 

"• I also make it my dying request, that my misfortunes may be pub* 
lished for the information of young women of my condition, in the 
hope of reminding them, that pride and vanity are the high road to 
crime and misfortune ; that London is a scene of temptation, where 
there are always artful women watching to take advantage of those of 
their own sex, who are tired of working honestly for their livelihood, 
and fond of fine clothes. I wish to remind such as are of this unfor- 
tunate turn, that a conscientious discharge of our duties in that state, 
however humble, in which Providence has placed us, is the only solid 
comfort in this world and the most likely metnod of insuring everlasting 
happiness in that which is to come.'* 

LOTTERY-TICKET ANECDOTE. In the early part of the 
reign of king George the Second, the footman of a lady of quality, 
under the absurd infatuation of a dream^ disposed of the savings of the 
last twenty years of his life, in two tickets, which proving blanks, after 
a few melancholy days, he put an end to his life. In Ids box was found 
a plan of the manner in which he would spend the five-thousand-pound 
prize, which his mistress preserved as a curiosity. 

*' As soon as I have received the money, I*U marry Grace Towers; 
but as she has been cross and coy. 111 use her as a servant. 

" Every morning she shall get me a mug of strong beer with a toast, 
nutmeg, and sugar in it, then I will sleep till ten, after which I will 
have a large sack posset 

" My dinner shall be on table by one, and never without a good 
pudding ; I'U have a stock of wine and brandy laid in : about five in 
the afternoon I'll have tarts and jellies, and a gallon bowl of punch ; at 
ten, a hot supper of two dishes ; if I'm in good humour, and Grace 
behaves herself, she shall sit down with me;— to bed about twelve.'* 

LOVE, that universal passion which makes or mars us all. In more 
than one article of this collection, instances have been produced of the 
disgrace into which men, as it were in spite of their better reason, have 
been seduced by the fascination of female attachment; opportunities 
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have been repeatedly taken of pointing out to parents^ guardians, and 
others concerned in conducting and settling young men in life, the im- 
portance oi finding for them creditable association for their evenings, upon 
this safe and unerring principle, that they will otherwise procure for ihem^ 
selves that which is disreputable and injurious. The story of Manon, an 
article in this collection, is realised every day; yet one of my assertions 
in that narrative has been contradicted; ''that men of strong intellect 
and high attainment have had their frail favourites, over whose fol- 
lieis, falsehoods, and crimes, fond incredulity and unbounded indulgence 
have thrown a veil ;" I added, that " these Circes, these Calypsoes of the 
age, have equally and as easily enslaved the most contemptible of dri- 
vellers, and the first of men." 

To the long list of eminent persons thus seduced into dishonour and 
absurdity may be added the name of Moliere, the celebrated dramatist 
' of France ; a pleasant writer, a clever actor, and a good man, who had 
repeatedly and forcibly exposed in his writings, as well as on the stage^ 
the humiliating weakness into which he laps^. In the decline of life 
he married a beautiful and accomplished woman, who, regardless of her 
nuptial vow, her present honour, and her future peace, and ungrateful 
to a benefactor who had raised her from obscurity, debased herself, and 
rendered her husband at once contemptible and wretched. Under a 
domestic misfortune, which, however heart-rending the circumstance^ 
allows only of one method of proceeding, instant and eternal separation, 
he paused a moment and was lost ; overwhelmed with sorrow, and under 
the impulse of excessive tenderness, which too often degenerates, and 
in this instance did degenerate into excessive folly, he told her a secret 
which ought never to be revealed ; a secret sufficient to turn the heads 
and corrupt the hearts of*nineteen women out of twenty ; that he found 
it impossible to live vntliout her, that notwithstanding her gross deviation 
from the path of duty, he would forget and forgive. The faithless 
wife promised amendment, but did not keep her word ; she resolved 

TO BE A TYRANT, WHEN SHE FOUND SHE HAD A SLAVE; and MolicrC, 

the first author of his day, the universal favourite, exalted in reputation, 
and abounding in wealth, loved, admired, and courted, sank into the 
lowest and most abject state of domestic dishonour. 

Though strongly disposed to doubt the incontrovertible truths I record, 
stubborn fact compels me to say, that he continued under the same roof 
with, and, wretched man, still loved, the blaster of his honour, the 
destroyer of his peace, the dissipator of his fortune ; he still doted on 
that abominable* adulterous, infatuating syren, the curse of whose 
bewitching influence had damned him to thehell of mental impotence; 
I mean that scandalous paralysis of intellect, taste, and feeling, which 
could submit to share her favours with others. 

To Moliere's repeated expostulations this infamous creature coolly 
replied, *' I am surprised that any man in his senses can be so unrea- 
sonable ! you may amuse yourself with half the women of Paris, and I 
shall not complain ; but why will you refuse the same liberty to me ? I 
b^ not to be perpetually teazed on the subject.** But this mild lan- 
guage was of diort duration ; it was soon exchanged for outrage and 
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reproftcb, and he was ultimately refused the rights of a husband ; tet 
MoLiBRB stiij:i continued to love this abandoned^ this unoratk- 

FUL WOMAN. 

LUDLOW, EDMUND, a commander in the civil war whidi 
nged between Charles the First and his subjects, who contributed, by 
personal courage and active diligence, to the degradation and death of 
that unhappy prince. Greneral Ludlow appears to have possessed politic 
cal integrity, and to have acted from a firm conviction of the king's 
unconstitutional conduct ; he considered a republican form of govern- 
ment as best calculated for promoting public virtue, as well as private 
happiness. His opinions, I think, were erroneous, but if they were 
ixnlt on a supposition, that the bulk of mankind were actuated by the 
same puUic spirit which warmed his own bosom, it was a glorious, an 
honest mistake. After rendering eiSectual assistance towards the abo- 
lition of regal power, he boldly and consistently opposed the selfish am- 
bition of Cromwell, rejecting with scorn the splendid offers of that 
successful usurper, whose conduct can be defended on no other plea 
than self-defence ; he had created in those turbulent times a host of 
enemies, of all parties and denominations, Arom whose open violence^ or 
disguised malice, nothing but the massy and oppressive shield of mili- 
tary despotism was able to protect him. From such men, and from 
audi measures, our stem republican retired to Vevay, in Switzerland: 
the house in which he lived is distinguished by the foltowing inscription : 

Omne solam forti patria ; 

which our English travellers, in their flight over the Alps, view with 
emotions of triumph, detestation, or indifference, according to the 
diflerent impressions of prejudice and education. Soon after the revo- 
lution of sixteen hundred and eighty-eight, when the regal prerogatives 
were duly bounded, and the rights of the people ascertained, Ludlow 
offered his services to King William the Third, which he readily ac- 
cepted ; but his intentions were defeated by the hatred of some of his 
personal enemies in parliament, abetted by a party which, during a 
great part of that reign, concealed their hatrea of a free government 
under the specious mask of public spirit, and patriotic jealousy of a 
prince who, no doubt with mixed motives, was essentially instrumental 
in preserving our civil and religious liberties. A modem historian 
asserts, that the outcry raised against the pardon and return of Ludlow, 
originated from Sir Edward Seymour, whose mansion and demesne at 
Maiden Bradley had been the general's property: the wits observed, 
diat Sir Edward had two reasons for so actively engaging against 
Ludlow, his crime, and his estate. 

LUDWIG, JOHN, a Saxon peasant bom at Codaude, a villi^ 
near Dresden, of odious aspect and savage manners. Having wim 
great difficulty been taught to read and write at the parish school, he 
was, after many ineffectual efibrts and severe floggings, pronounced too 
8tui>id for aritlunetic, and dismissed with disgrace, to cow-keeping md 
rustic drudgery. 
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From this time to the age of twenty, he neidier touched a pen nor 
perused a hook, but associating with wmnen of infamous character, and 
abandoning himself to vicious excess, forgot the little he had acquired ; 
by these means his health was impaired, and his apparent natural 
stupidity increased. At this period of his life^ being an acddental 
witness to a dispute between two farmers at a country wake, ooncem- 
ipg a matter on which he thought himself able to communicate infonn»- 
tion, he offidouslly gave his opinion. 

It has been said, that whatever a man clearly conceives he can pro- 
perly express ; yet Ludwig, although he saw the persons he had inter- 
rupted were wrong, felt confused, and being unable to deliver his senti* 
ments in a satisfactory or intelligible manner, was laughed at and 
abused as an impertinent fo(d. He who had for years persevered in a 
oourse of brutal profligacy, who had resisted parental entreaty, the rod 
of the pedant,' and the admonitions of the pulpit, could not bear the 
keen sarcasm of ridicule and the cutting reproaches of contempt 

Quitting a scene of merriment and intemperate pleasure, to minds like 
his an almost irresistible temptation, he retired to his cottage and passed 
a solitary, a sleepless night, in the anguish of bitter rqientance. The try- 
ing interval was productive of salutary resolutions; he instantly forsook 
the degrading society to which he had devoted himself, and commenced 
a new occupation, the selling v^etaUes from door to door, for the sake 
of avoiding his old associates. He purchased a Bible with the first money 
he could save, and applied every moment he could spare to the recovery 
of reading and writing. His application was such, that during the fol- 
lowing severe winter, which confined him almost wholly to his cottage, 
he read through the Scriptures five times, and filled three quires and a 
half of paper with referential notes and text, quoted in the margin of 
his Bible. This reformation being observed, he was appointed, as is the 
custom of Saxony* to receive the excise for a little district, which adding 
three crowns a year to his income, enabled him to purchase a fewbooks^ 
the want of which had hitherto been an obstacle to improvement It 
was in consecjuence of this little appointment in gathering the revenue^ 
that the desirable alteration in his conduct was first noticed by Mr. 
Hoffman, a commissary, from whose account I relate the circumstance. 
In his al^ect state of sensuality, he had been occasionally employed in 
menial services by this gentleman, who saw with pleasure the change, 
encouraffed him to persevere, and gave him books. With these and 
other hdps, he made himsdf master of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal 
^"actions, geometry, and trigonometry; and frequently gratified the 
little pride of his heart, or his resentment, on a Sunday morning, by 
putting puzzling questions to his former master, whom he had sccnmed 
to coDsuh from the remembrance of his severity and stripes. 

When Mr. Hofiman next visited the village, he was highly interested 
and gratified by the moral and intellectual improvements of Ludw^: 
on entering his cottage, a ruinous hovd, it presented a singular specta- 
de; the walb, which had been almost black with smoke, were covered 
widi propooitioiis and diagrams, written in chalk ; the shelves^ benefay 
9dA table, were oceunied by a strange mixture of domestic utensils and 
BMiAematical and oUier instruments, of sti^^alar bat ingenkras woifc* 
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manship, having been obliged from the state of his finances to have 
recourse to his own mechanical contrivance for these helps. The com- 
missary was so much pleased with his conversation^ that he invited him 
to his house at Dresden ; and soon after, wishing to purchase a few 
books, the peasant repaired to that city. With fear and trepidation he 
knocked at Mr. Hoffman's door, and the servant, on seeing one whom 
from his dress he thought a ploughman, was on the point of not admit- 
ting him, as a party of gentlemen of learning and distinction were 
expected to dinner ; but his master accidentally passing, imnaediately 
recognised the reformed mathematician of Codaude, and kindly wel- 
comed him. After dressing him in a suit of his own clothes, he 
introduced him to the company, with whom he passed the day. Ludwig 
was remarked for the propriety of his behaviour, joining in the various 
topics of conversation, and communicating much useful information on 
suDJects of mechanism, calculation, and agriculture. Before the party 
separated, Mr. Hoffman explained to his visitors the singular circum- 
stances of the peasant's case ; they made a handsome collection, and 
promised to provide for him if he chose to remove to Dresden. He 
thankfully declined their offers, declaring that the money in his pocket 
would make him the happiest man in Siucony ; it would serve to repair 
his habitation, procure a few necessary books and instruments, and 
enable him to pass his life in a way of all others he preferred. 

The subject of this article is a striking example, and an impressive 
proof, that the mental and moral faculties may be effectually roused to 
exertion^ by incitements and modes easily practised and applied, by 
judgment and dexterity, when the rod and invective of a ferocious pedant 
have been exercised in vain: they only exasperate rebellious passions, 
and produce inveterate stupidity. 

LYTTLETON, Lord, son of the venerable and illustrious author of 
the History of Henry the Second. This unhappy young man was 
remarkable for an early display and a flagitious prostitution of great 
abilities. That he would not only be a libertine, but a libertine 
destroyed, was a declaration prophetic of his fate, which he is said, on 
good authority, to have uttered with an oath when only twelve years of 
age. Yet with all his vices, and a total absence of moral principle, he 
attained no small consequence as a parliamentary speaker, and without 
application on his part, was appointed chief justice in eyre, a sinecure 
which his father, a man of dignified sentiment and exeduent qualities, 
both of head and heart, coidd never procure. 

This illustrious wanderer from th6 paths of propriety and virtue 
united, with shameless profiigacy and a front which no blush had evor 
disconcerted, a weakness not often to be found in minds enlightened by 
education and a knowledge of the world: he believed thiat apparitions 
or ghosts occasionally visited the earth, and would frequently ring his 
bell with violence at midnisht, for the servants, who, on enterin^^ his 
apartment, generally found nim sitting in bed, in a cold sweat, with a 
countenance evincing every symptom of terror and dismay. These 
visitations of a guilty conscience, or a disordered imagination, were pro- > 
bably produced, or sometimes aggravated, by intoxication ; and he would : 
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oblige one or more of his domestics to sit with him for the remainder 
of the night. The man who has passed a life of sin and enormity, needs 
not, I beJieve, be haunted by any spirit more terrific than the stinging 
reflection of crimes unrepented, time misspent, and talents uncultiva- 
ted ; in the despair of a lost heaven, and the horrors of a hell which 
awaits him, he may be said to meet the ghosts of his departed days, — 
a numerous train, who frown like fiiries. 

I hope for the honour of human nature that many anecdotes related 
of him, and many declarations attributed to him, had no other founda- 
tion than that kind of bravado which drunkenness and iniquitous vanity 
too often produce : many of them I am persuaded deduce their origin 
from one of his well-known associates, of infamous life and manners. 
Yet, if all be a fiction, they are such fictions as would only be conceived 
in, and applied to, the last and most execrable state of human depravity. 

The death of Lord Lyttleton, who I wish had never been bom, was 
hastened by over-heating himself in running or walking for a wager, 
and incautiously drinking after it ; yet his preternatural prepossessions 
followed him to the last ; in his last illness, he persisted that tne curtain, 
drawn back by an invisible hand, opened at the foot of his bed, and 
presented to his sight a fluttering dove ; this conviction, produced by a 
disturbed mind, delirium, or a dream, no argument or mode of demon- 
strating his mistake could ever remove. 

A collection of letters were published soon after his death, supposed 
to be written by him, which I read with great pleasure. This produc* 
tion of Mr. Combe, the eccentric author of the Diaboliad, is said, by 
good judges, to contain letters, on the score of composition, sentiment, 
and language, exactly such as Lord Lyttleton would have written ; it is 
a sort of epistolary portrait, a picture of his mind, a strong likeness, and 
the work o£ an able hand. 

*' My insensibility to reputation," says this writer, personifying my 
lord, /Ms not so great as you would believe, for the heart of a bad man, 
with all his botuting, cannot be at ease, when he pretends to despise the 
opinion of mankind. Depend on it he is a hjrpocrite twelve hours 
out of the four-and-twenty, and hypocrisy is the homage which vice 
nays to virtue. I acknowledge that I have endeavoured to turn my 
back on the good opinion of the world, and that I have sometimes accom- 
plished the business without confusion of face, but never without con- 
tusion of heart An instance highly mortifying to me very lately 
presented itself. At a numerous public meeting in the county where 
my father lives, where his property and influence are considerable, and 
his name respected, I was not only deserted but avoided. I found 
myself alone in the crowd, and, what was still worse, alone out of the 
Arowd : 1 passed the remainder of the day without company, and two 
or tiiree such evenings would either have driven me to despair, or have 
reformed me. I flew from solitude, which must have produced con- 
viction, to dissipation, company, riot, and intemperance. Vice, be it what 
it may, will still find some one or other to flatter it. There are assem- 
blies of people, where, when public and honourable society has hissed 
you from the stage, you may find not only reception but applause; 
Vhere you meet with every art to hush the pains of reflection, and to 
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keep out the introskms of oonsciaioe : diis, indeed^ is an evil, but I see 
not how it can be remedied, till you persuade young men that praise 
and approbation are only raluable in proportion to the real merits <^ 
those who bestow them.*' 

The following is so applicable to the crying evil of the present times^ 
and to the circumstances and situation of two-thirds of our young men, 
that I think it cannot meet the public eye too often. 

** Miserable is the man who has nothing to do, for the human intellect, 
like nature, aMiors a vacuum, and will embrace any thing, however cri- 
minal or trivial, rather than be without an object. Had I kept my seat 
in parliament, most of the unpleasant predicaments in which I am 
involved would have been avoided : I should have had employment, my 
passions would have been incited by proper animating objects, and my 
vanity sufficiently satisfied. You know me well enough to be convince^ 
that, to fix m^ attention, there must be something which inspires desire, 
rouses activity, keeps hope on the stretch, and has a degree of hig^ 
odouring about it ; nower and popularity are of this kind, and I am 
oonvinc^ they would have kept under the baser passions. As I am 
destined to be the slave of headstrong pursuits, nty slavery would have 
been of a more honourable kind ; but, losing a situation so suitaUe to 
m^ I yidided myself a victim to dissolute manners. I do not mean to 
write msrespectfully of my father, but he was very ignorant of mankind ; 
though an able writer, he was almost childish in his management of 
domestic parental concerns; he wanted that necessary d^Bcemment 
which enables a father to read the character of his child ; to watch its 
growing dispositions, and gently mould them to his wilL I have been 
sacrificed to family vanity, at a time when I was not sensible of it. 
There is a good deal of dirorence between a good man and a good father ; 
I have known bad men who excelled my father as much in parental 
care, as he was superior to them in real virtue. B^ng the only boy and 
only hope of the family, and taught, almost before I could understand it, 
that I had an hereditary right to genius, talents, and virtue, my earliest 
prattle was the subject of continual admiration. As I increased in years, I 
was encouraged in boldness, which partial fancy called manly confid^ice; 
while sallies of impertinent audacity, for which I ought to have been 
scourged, were fondfy considered as marks of an astonishing pre-matu- 
rity of abilities. My dispositions demanded pressure and restraint in no 
common degree, but my relations spoilt me in the hotbed of flattery, 
for such was every company where I was introduced. The late Lord 
Bath, Mrs. Montague, and many others, joined in the family incens^ 
and contributed to my ruin. Thus nursed, I was able at any time to 
raise the laugh against my father or my unde. After travelling, without 
control in point (»f expense, and gratifying every excess and every pa^ 
sion, at my return, because I ms^ea flowery speech in parliament, I 
was received at home with a warmt^, delight, and triumph, which was 
due to virtue alone. To give solidity to my character, and to correct 
youthful inexperience, a rich and aniiiable young lady was chosen for 
my wife. I confess she was handsom^, and had many good qualities, but 
was cold as an anchorite, and though formed to be tne best wife in the 
world to a good husband, was by no means calculated to reclaim a bad one.^ 
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In another letter^ which he is supposed to write on receiving intelli- 
^nce of his father's deadi, those who recollect him must be strudc with 
me following : 

** I awoke^ and behold I was a lord ; from infernal dreams and an 
uneasy pillow^ from insignificance and des^tion, to a peerage, and ft 
sood estate. The carriage of those about me is already altered, and I 
ahaiHl now have it in my power to look down on those who have pre- 
tended to disdain me; my coronet shall glitter scorn at them, and insult 
their low souls to the extreme of mortification. I have received a letter 
firom that dirty parasite, ♦•*♦•*, full of condolence and congratulation^ 
with a 'my lord/ in every line. I will make that rascal lick the duat, 
and when he has flattered me tdU his tongue is parched with lies, I will 
upbraid him with his meanness and duplicity, and turn my back mi 
him for ever. May eternal i^ominy overtake me if I have not ample 
revenge on him, and a score or two more of reptiles of the same cha- 
racter ! I will make the tenderest vein in their hearts ache with my re- 
proach. I have now full scope for exaiion in the line of political autj, 
and I hope this will snatch me from those Circean draughts, and other 
miserable pursuits, which of late have been my only resource. But yoa 
must not expect an instant conversion ; the era of miracles is pasty 
besides the world would suspect its sincerity. It is true, I am sinner 
sufficient to call down the interposition of H^ven, but the present age 
has no claim to such celestial notices.** 

' The following story occurs in the same book, and excited wonder at 
the time. 

*' It was in the early part of our friend's life, that he attended a 
hunting club at their sport, when a stranger of genteel appearance, and 
well mounted, joined tne chase. He was observed to ride with a degree 
of courage and address, that attractf^d the notice of all ; the hounds 
could never escape hira, and the huntsman was outstripped during the 
whole of the day. At the conclusion of the sporty the stranger was 
invited to pinner, when he astonished the company by the powers of 
his conversation, and the elegance of his manners. Whatever was the 
topic, whether in art or in science, in poetry, music, or in painting, he 
was sure to say the best thing, and make the most acute observation : 
such was the magic of his discourse, that it kept the drowsy sportsmen 
awake^ long after their usual hour. But wearied nature could be 
charmed no longer, and the company began to steal away ; on his ob- 
serving the society diminish, he discovered signs of uneasiness, and 
endeavoured, by fresh sallies of wit, to detain the remaining few. This 
had some little effect, but the period could not long.be delayed when 
he was conducted to his chamber; the company retired also. They 
had scarce closed their eyes, when the house was alarmed by the most 
terrible shrieks that ever were heard. Several persons were awakened 
by the noise, but its continuance being short, they concluded that it 
proceeded from a dog accidentally confined in some part of the house: 
they therefore again composed themselves to sleep, but were soon 
awakened by shrieks and cries still more terrible than the former. 
Alarmed at what they heard, several of them rang their bells, and were 
told that the horrid sounds proceeded from the stranger's chamber. 
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Some of the gentlemen arose, to inquire into the cause of this extraordi- 
nary disturbance ; while they were dressing themselves, deeper groans 
of despair and shriller shrieks of agony again astonished and terrified 
them. After knocking some time at his chamber-door, the stranger 
answered them as one roused from sleep ; declared he had heard no 
noise ; and, in an angry tone of voice, desired he might not he again 
disturbed. They returned to one of their chambers, and had scarce 
communicated each other's sentiments, before their conversation was 
interrupted by a renewal of yells, screams, and outcries, which seemed 
to issue from the throats of damned and tortured spirits. Following 
the sound, they chased it to the chamber of their extraordinary guest, 
and instantlv burst open the door : they found him on his knees in bed, 
in the act oi scourging himself with unrelenting severity, while l^isbody 
streamed with blood. On their seizing his hand to stop the strokes, he 
b^ged them to retire, assuring them, that the cause of tneir disturbance 
was over, and that in the morning he would give them satisfactory 
reasons for what they saw : after a repetition of his entreaties, they 
retired. In the morning, some of the gentlemen repairing to his cham- 
ber, found that he was gone, and inquiring of the groom, he said, that 
as soon as it was light, the stranger came to the stable, desired that his 
horse might be immediately sadcUed, and appeared extremely impatient 
till it was done, when he instantly mount^, rode out of the yard, and 
has neither been seen nor heard of since." 



END OF VOL. I. 
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